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Greet Europe relaxed and refreshed by France-Afloat 


From your deck chair, on a great Yet only a step indoors changes vour 
French Line ship, vour eye travels the — world to merry hours of entertainment 
vast circle of the horizon and you fecl — and incomparable French cuisine. The 
the solitude and the solace of the sea. days slip astern like flying clouds and 


Few things are so relaxing as its infinite vou reach port relaxed and readicd 
rhythm. Your tensions unwind with — for the adventures ahead. Consult your 
cach whispering wave. Authorized lrench Line Travel Agent. 


ave h, (7 
Cfre) | A "A co A Le 610 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N.Y 





| 
You know BUFFERIN is good for headaches... 





Acts twice as fast as aspirin to relieve cold miseries! 


Wont upset Now you can treat your cold miseries—for as long as 
your Stomach _ they last—without fear of the stomach upset that so 
as aSpirin often does often follows the taking of aspirin. 

Bufferin not only brings marvelously fast relief from 
cold miseries but it keeps on protecting against aspirin 
irritation of the stomach, 

Result? You can take all the Bufferin you need (as 





directed on the package) to relieve the distress, the sore 
throat, the fever—all the painful miseries that accom- 





pany a cold. MOTHER Pine PROC 
Next time a cold strikes—start and stay with Bufferin! oo 
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Enrico Fermi atomic power plant is under way near Detroit through the joint efforts of 18 electric companies. 
A group of equipment manufacturers and the Atomic Energy Commission are also associated in the project. 





Dresden, Illinois, plant is being developed by 7 elec- 
tric light and power companies, their equipment 
manufacturers, and with the co-operation of the AEC. 


What will atomic-electric 


Among the atomic-electric power plants now under 
way, three will look like the drawings above when 
completed. 


Although they appear somewhat alike, each in- 
volves different methods, different materials, a dif- 
ferent type of atomic reactor or “furnace.” That’s 
because the electric companies, the equipment 
manufacturers and the U.S. Atomic Energy Com- 


ia 


UK 


Yankee atomic-electric plant is being developed by 12 
New England electric companies. A number of equip- 
ment manufacturers and the AEC are participating. 


power plants look like? 


mission — who are all participating in atomic de- 
velopment — are searching for the best ways to 
produce electricity, using atomic energy as fuel. 


The development of atomic-powered electric 
plants is the latest stage in bringing plentiful elec- 
tricity to America. You can be sure that electric 
company skills and experience, acquired in 75 years 
of service, are being applied to this great new job. 


America’s Independent Electric Light and Power Companies* 


TIME TIME is published weekly by TIME Inc., at 540 N. Michigan Ave., Chicage 11, tll, Printed in U.S.A. Entered as second-class mat- 
ter January 21, 1926, at the Postoftice at Chicago, Iil., under the act of March 3rd, 1879. Subscription $6.00 a year in U.S.A, 
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THERE’S A NEW TREND IN BATHROOMS! 


No more “FAUCET FIDDLING” 


with the New UNI-DIAL Lavatory 


Imagine—one hand finger-tip control of both 
temperature and flow of water! It’s true. Uni- 
Dial, the newest proud achievement of Uni- 
versal-Rundle research, features a dynamic 
new concept in lavatories. 

Now ... for the first time... you can con- 
trol the temperature and flow of water with 
one hand adjustment of the “Tilt-Turn” Uni- 
Dial Faucet. No more “faucet fiddling” to get 
water at the right temperature. Then, the 
water can be held at that temperature when 
the water is turned “off” and “on” again. And 
that is not all... either the temperature or 
the volume of water can be altered without 
affecting the other. 

The Uni-Dial is another example of Uni- 


Lavatory available in Arctic White 
and six U/ R decorator colors 

... with or without 

Luxury Trim legs and towel bars. 


Universal Ye Rundle 


~ ees One hand does it! 
‘id * eS Tilt up for “on’”. .. down for 

ite he SaaS: “off”. Turn right or left 

for desired temperature. 


versal-Rundle’s 56 years of pioneering leader- 
* which gave the world 
the first, and finest, colored bathroom fix- 
tures. Today, architects and builders across 
the country are specifying U/R fixtures 
where housing developments, schools, apart- 


ship... “know-how’ 


ments, hotels, motels, hospitals and fine homes 
are being planned and built. 

If you are an architect or builder, write for 
trade catalog showing the complete line of 
U/R fixtures. If you are planning to build a 
new home or remodel your present home, 
send 10c in coin for U/R’s exciting, new, full 
color book, “The New Trend in Bathrooms”. 
Universal-Rundle Corporation, 465 River 
Road, New Castle, Pa. 



























MAKERS OF THE WORLD’S FINEST BATHROOM FIXTURES 


Plants in Camden, N. J.; Milwaukee, Wisc.; New Castle, Pa.; Redlands, Calif.; Hondo, Texas 








Everything is in the drawers —letter trays, phone, wastebasket, etc- 


How to get a new outlook on work 


and drawer hodgepodge 





It’s remarkable how a clear desk top and orderly 
desk drawer interiors can give office people a fresh, 
new outlook on work. That’s exactly what a Shaw- 
Walker ‘‘Clutter-Proof’’ Desk does. 

The rewards are great — better work, faster, easier 
—and working space on desk top is nearly doubled. 

How’s it done? Fully 75% of the things that drift 
around on tops of other desks have a specific place 


But Like « 


GHAW-WALKE 





This ingenious desk eliminates top clutter 





inside this ‘‘Clutter- Proof’’ desk. 

There are off-the-desk trays for 
incoming, outgoing and pending 
letters. Off-the-desk space for 
work-organizers, work-separators, 
deferred projects, tickler, binders, 
books, pads, forms, card lists. And—imagine this 

there’s even an in-drawer wastebasket and pro- 
vision for in-drawer phone. 

This Shaw-Walker “‘Clutter-Proof’’ Desk has an 
unparalleled record for work efficiency and space 


economy in offices of every size. See it at our local 
dealer or branch store or write for *‘Facts Folder” 
Shaw-Walker, Muskegon 33, Michigan. 


Largest Exclusive Makers of Office Equipment 
Muskegon 33, Mich. Representatives Everywhere 
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Sail sunny seas...call at storied ports on Matson's new 
South Pacific cruise ships...MARIPOSA and MONTEREY 


Come aboard and know for yourself the timeless beauty, 
the thrilling tropical adventure that awaits the South Pacific traveler on 


Matson’s romantic routes to ‘the land down-under.” 





MARIPOSA and MONTEREY, newest and fastest American flag ships in the 








South Pacific, are air-conditioned throughout with all ommodations in first class. 
You'll find wonderful freedom and relaxation in your enjoyment of Matson’s 
venitality. ea ae. f entertainmen the sp Ss nk 
famed hospitality, services, food, entertainment... the spaciou decks THE OCEANIC STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
and recreational areas, the beautiful public rooms. 
See your Travel Agent or any Matson Lines office: New York, 
Fares are surprisingly attractive Chicago, San Francisco, Portland, Seattie, Los Angeles, San 


Your Travel Agent can arrange itineraries to fit your time and budget. Diego, Honolulu. 





LETTERS 





Quiz Whiz 
Sir: 

The Feb. 11 article on Charlie Van Doren 
was as interesting as a well-written novel. 
I don't know when I enjoyed a feature story 


as much, 
A. J. Davis 
Philadelphia 


Sir: 

If Van Doren makes the right choice about 
his future in relation to his many TV offers, 
he might be able to convince some of us TV 
viewers that the acquisition of knowledge is 
a more rewarding and meaningful experience 
than spending 90% of our leisure time on our 
fat fannies being entertained by a large order 
of nothingness. 


Mrs. Nancy M. Brown 
Cape Elizabeth, Me. 


A King's Visit 
Sir: 

If New York City’s Robert Wagner had 
taken the time to read your very informative 
Jan. 28 cover story on King Saud, he would 
have certainly thought twice before putting 
his foot in the Federal Government’s mouth. 
We will never know how much of the good 
of Eisenhower's conference with Saud was 
thereby negated. 

James A. Bess 
Deal, N.J. 
Sir: 

No English words, as far as I know, are fit 

to congratulate your Saudi Arabia story. 
DiLok THIRATHON 
Dusit, Bangkok, Thailand 


Sir: 

Following the King Saud-Mayor Wagner 
incident, it has become obvious that the center 
of religious bigotry and narrow-mindedness 
in the U.S. has moved from the Bible belt to 
New York City. Why don’t you people get 
wise to what's going on? 

Grorce Vaux BACON 
Hollywood 


Defending Dulles 
Sir: 

Why all this generalized, idiotic sniping at 
Mr. Dulles? Can anyone point to something 
he has said or done that could even approach 
in stupidity some of the statements and deeds 
of Dean Acheson? 

HucGu Huss 
Hammond, Ind. 











Sir: 
Mr. Dulles is an international disaster. 
James H. ALLEN 
Los Angeles 


Sir: 

What this country needs is men in Wash- 
ington who will put up a better plan than 
Dulles or shut up until they have something 
constructive to say. Too bad we didn't get 
some statesmen when Senators Russell, Ful- 
bright, Humphrey and Morse were elected. 

Mrs. Gorpvon B. TAYLOR 
Garden Grove, Calif. 


“We Have Not Moved" 


Sir: 

Your Jan. 21 story on the second bombing 
of my home (along with another parsonage 
and four churches here) indicated that I and 
my family had fled in panic after the explo- 
sion. Nothing was farther from the truth. 





Don Crovens—Lirt 
READER GRAETZ & FRIENDS 


When the bomb went off, my wife sat up in 
bed and said, in a surprised voice, “My word! 
Another bomb!” Our two older children, aged 
4 and 2}, were rather excited, but not unduly 
disturbed, We thank God that he did not 
allow the larger bomb to explode; the police 
said it would have leveled the house. We can 
take the bombs and the nasty phone calls and 
letters; we can take the insults and the 
stares. But please, we don’t want people to 
think we've started to get panicky and to 
run away. We have not moved, and we 
do not intend to. 
(Tue Rev.) Ropert S. Graerz Jr. 

Trinity Lutheran Church 

Montgomery, Ala. 
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The Yen for Zen 
Sir: 

About the question with which your Feb. 4 
Zen article ended: * I would bat my eyelids 
three times fast, three slow, and three times 
fast—the international distress signal (SOS). 
Then, when the friend had pulled me up, I 
would let him feel the back of my hand. 

FLeMING H. JAMES 
Waco, Texas 


Sir: 

Obviously the friend’s question could only 
be answered by the man “letting him have it” 
with whatever it was that filled his hands. 

LYNN ForpE 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Sir: 

After long hours of morning meditation, we 
found that the only logical answer to the 
precipice question would be: Drop dead. 

Marte AND CLAUDE BOUCHER 
Sherbrooke, Canada 


@ All three answers are correct. But all 
three are also wrong.—Eb. 


The Young Master 
Sir: 

A hearty bravo for your Feb. 4 Leonard 
Bernstein article. As usual, your story did 
an excellent job of capturing the spirit of 
the man and his music. I especially liked 
Koerner's cover portrait, which I think con- 
veys that quality in Bernstein's conducting 
which is relaxed and yet, at the same time, 
powerful and forceful. 

Esteve S. Marcus 
Philadelphia 


Sir: 

I could have sworn Koerner’s cover showed 
Abraham Lincoln sleepwalking. My apologies 
to the handsome Mr. Bernstein, 

Jane Foros 
Huntington, W.Va. 


Sir: 
The story was great. Your boy can write. 
And your other boy can paint like a fool! 
Cotes PHILiirs 
Laguna Beach, Calif. 


Sir: 

Interviewed about Lennie, I said I ad- 
mired greatly his guts and nerve, which some 
of the Philharmonic musicians called hutspa. 
This, for instance, he displayed when con- 
ducting (probably for the first time in his 
life) Puccini's La Bohéme at La Scala and 
Beethoven's Ninth Symphony with the or- 
chestra and chorus of Santa Cecilia in Rome. 
I did not make any remarks about Bern- 
stein’s hip movements while conducting 
Beethoven's Ninth. 

ArTUR RopzINsKI 
Rome 


Sir: 

In case you haven’t already heard the 
classic Jewish definition of Autspa: a de- 
fendant, who after murdering his parents, 
pleads for mercy from the court on grounds 
that he is an orphan, 

SaM WHITMAN 
Long Beach, Calif. 
Sir: 

Here is the real meaning: when my 
brother-in-law wore my hat, coat, shoes 
and ties, I thought he was just nervy, but 


* “A man hangs over a precipice by his teeth, 
which are clenched in the branch of a tree. His 
hands are full and his feet cannot reach the face of 
the precipice. A friend leans over and asks him, 
‘What is Zen?’ What answer should the man 
make?” 
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Dont miss the Jan of smoking 


Mildness is a pleasure 
with Pall Mall! 


















Pall Mall filters the smoke - 

but never the fun of smoking 
Mildness is a pleasure with PALL MALL because 
PALL MALL’s greater length filters the smoke— 

but never the fun of smoking. You get 

every bit of the flavor that makes smoking 

a pleasure while PALL MALL’s greater length 

of traditionally fine tobaccos travels the smoke further, 
filters the smoke and makes it mild. 

So don’t miss the fun of smoking. Buy PALL MALL 
famous cigarettes in the distinguished red package today! 


For Flavor and Mildness 
Fine Tobacco Filters Best 





eRe Your appreciation 
_ ee of PALL MALL quality 
has made it America’s 
most successful and 
most imitated cigarette. 





are. H é $ \ 
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1NEVER 
REALIZED... 






what a difference 
there is in 
dictionaries! 


When I decided to buy a dictionary, I 
thought any one with the “Webster” 
name would be completely reliable. 


My dealer set me straight. He pointed 
out that information on which you can 
depend can be found only in a truly 
authoritative dictionary. He mentioned 
specifically Webster’s New Collegiate— 
the genuine Merriam-Webster. And he 
gave me two reasons. 


First, Webster’s New Collegiate is the 
only desk-size dictionary based on the 
big unabridged Webster’s New Inter- 
national Dictionary, Second Edition, 
You've seen it at your library. It’s often 
called “the Supreme Authority” of the 
English-speaking world. 


Second, Webster’s New Collegiate is 
the only desk-size dictionary produced 
by a company that specializes entirely 
in dictionary publishing, and has for 
over 100 years. As a matter of fact, 
it’s the only one kept up to date by a 
large, permanent staff of experts. That’s 
why people who must be sure—editors, 
businessmen, professional men, and 
educators — specify Webster’s New 
Collegiate. 





When you buy your dictionary, be 


sure to insist on the genuine Merriam- 
Webster. Ask for it by name at your 
department, book, or stationery store. 
It costs only $5 plain, $6 thumb-indexed. 


when he sat down to dinner and smiled at 
me with my own teeth—then I knew he 
had hAutspa. 

James J. BEHR 
Cincinnati 


Hermitage Collection 
Sir: 

I was interested to note in the caption 
for the Caravaggio Lute Player, reproduced 
among the Hermitage treasures, that Time 


[Feb. 4] labels the subject a “Roman girl.” 





Metropolitan Museum of Art 
CaRAVAGcio’s “Musicians” 


If you will look at other Caravaggios, no- 
tably The Musicians recently acquired by 
Manhattan's Metropolitan [see cut], you 
will see the same model reproduced in epi- 
cene triplicate, and undeniably recognizable 
as one of the Roman street boys that Cara- 
vaggio delighted to paint in languid poses. 
Epwarp FENTON 

New York City 

@ Says Renaissance Art Expert Ber- 
nard Berenson of Lute Player: “It is a 
young Roman girl.” —Eb. 


On Guard 


Sir: 

About your Feb. 11 story on “draft dodg- 
ers” in the National Guard. “Engine Charlie” 
has gone too far. Let him check up on the 
officers and enlisted men who had duty in 
World War II and who were called up 
for active duty in the summer of 1950 
When my particular unit was called up, we 
had a master sergeant who had seen action 
in France in 1917-18. I suppose he was dodg- 
ing the draft too. How about asking Wilson 
about the draft dodgers who are not coming 
back from Korea? 

Tom B. WELLS 
Laramie, Wyo. 


Sir: 

As one of the many who joined the Na- 
tional Guard back in 1948, may I say it was 
a way to beat the draft without completely 
disrupting our plans for the future—and the 
Guard used this idea as propaganda. The fact 
that the Korean war caught us does not alter 
the original reasons why we joined the Guard. 
So Charlie Wilson is right—but why get 
all worked up? Nobody likes conscription 
in peacetime. 





GaRVIN MENNEN 
San Francisco 
Sir: 
It is most encouraging and refreshing to 
have such an official like Wilson. As the 


President suggested, Secretary Wilson could 
have been more tactful, but his blunt state- 
ments have certainly succeeded in calling 
the nation’s attention to the problems at 
hand, whether or not we agree with him. 
More power to him. 
JANINA D’ABATE 

Johnston, R.I. 





Red Hats & Red Faces 


sir: 

ARCHBISHOP GRIFFIN OF WESTMINSTER, SAYS 
TIME, FEB. 11, IS A“VIRTUAL MUST AT THE NEXT 
CONSISTORY.” HAVE YOU FORGOTTEN THAT HI 
DIED IN 1956, AND THAT HE WAS RAISED TO THE 
RANKS OF THE SACRED COLLEGE IN 1946? 

MONSIGNOR PATRICK J. FLYNN 
THE CATHOLIC COURIER JOURNAL 
ROCHESTER 


@ The faces in Tm 
are cardinal red.—Eb, 





religion section 


Going to College 
Sir: 

Congratulations on your story [on the 
college admissions problem—Feb. 4]. It is 
a graphic account of a situation which up 
to now has received far too little public 
attention, 

Currrorp P. Case 
US. Senator 
Washington, D.C. 


Sir: 

I plan to mail it home to parents who 
might have missed it. 

StsTER Mary HELEN 
Mt. de Chantal Visitation Academy 
Wheeling, W.Va. 
Sir: 

Speaking for a small college, I wish that 
you had placed more emphasis on the fact 
that “big-name colleges" have no monopoly 
on sound liberal arts education 

Frank E, Duppy Jr. 
President 
Westminster College 
Salt Lake City 


Sir: 

I am sure it will be very helpful in mak- 
ing clear to parents the enrollment problem 
that all schools and colleges are facing. 

FRANK L. BoypEeN 
Head Master 
Deerfield Academy 
Deerfield, Mass. 
Sir: 

While Yale, Harvard and Dartmouth wor- 
ry what to do with all their applications for 
admission, there are plenty of good private 
colleges in the Midwest. To Easterners I sug- 
gest, “Look West, young man, look West.” 

L. VERNON CAINE 


—" President 
Illinois College . 
Jacksonville, Il. 

Academic Yearlings 
Sir: 

Aiter reading of J. Fred Muggs’s extraordi- 
nary success on TV, I cannot urge too 
strongly that U.S. colleges retrench their 


Roger Aschamish* systems and lower aca 
demic standards, since there is obviously little 
advantage in stuffing one’s head with know]l- 
edge when a 500-word vocabulary brings in 
upwards of $1,275 a week. 

M. STARK 
Santa Monica, Calif. 
Sir: 

In Ape and Essence (1948) Author Aldous 
Huxley describes a world in which the apes 
have taken over, Could our little friend Mr. 
Muggs be an avant-courier of this era? 

Mrs. Purvip E. Busu 





Toledo 
@ For one answer, see Books.—Ep. 


* Roger Ascham, 16th century English educa- 
tionalist who condemned flogging in schools, was 
author of The Scholemaster (“‘a plaine and perfite 
way of teachyng children to understand, write 
and speake in Latin tong’). 
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What does your handwriting reveal about you? 


Shove yse 


Round letters— You're easy-going... 
have trouble making up your mind, 
When you buy a pen, though, it should 
be rasy to decide on the right point, 
Esterbrook has $2—one for every writ- 
ing personality. 


J) 


Very fancy — All these curlicues show 
you are artistic and imaginative... 
love to make beautiful things. You'll 
be happiest with a flexible point to 
express your Wwue creative self in your 


handwriting. 


will wot! 


Bold and strong—Heavy lines and 
emphatic punctuation show you're 
strong-willed and stick to your deci- 
sions. Better get one of Esterbrook’s 
strong, broad, stub points to express 
your strong personality. 


ie Ladin el 


Mixed-up writing —When letters go 
every which way, you're likely to be 
uncertain and suspicious. But there's 
one thing vou can be sure of: an Ester- 
brook is the world’s finest veriting in- 


strument. Cost—only $2.95. 


Q.aut Cus 


Neat and precise—Tiny writing 
shows you're careful and like to han- 
dle details. You'd be smart to get one 
of Esterbrook’s thin-line points, or 
maybe even the special bookkeeper 
point. Try them at your pen counter. 


Pore’ Aee< 


Fast and fearless — |ieadlong writ- 
ing shows you're generous... may be 
a spendthrift, Whe waste money? An 
Esterbrook can last a lifetime. Because 
a damaged point is replaced in seconds 
at any pen counter for 60¢. 


Choose exactly the point for you from Esterbrook 82. 


Sa ee——  Oslerb100k 


Ilere are 5 of Esterbrook’s 32 points 


Aided 
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Shaded wring. quvtra wiley 


$2.95 and up 
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LIBERTY MUTUAL 


The Company that stands by you 





LIBERTY IS PROUD TO SAY 


“We helped 


this wonderful guy 





NEW ARMS AND LEGS MADE TO ORDER. At 
Liberty Mutual’s Rehabilitation Centers 
amputees are fitted with “custom-made” 
artificial limbs, taught to use them so as to 
become self-sufficient. 80% of all these 
patients go back to work. 


10 


” 





ANY SIZE COMPANY CAN BENEFIT through 
Liberty’s 4-phase medical and health pro- 
gram and dividend policy. In-Plant Medi- 
cal Service, Industrial Hygiene, Medical 
Advisory Service and Rehabilitation con- 
trol losses, help achieve low net cost. 





The story of Dennis Barr shows what a 
first-class rehabilitation program can do for 
injured workers. A factory machine crushed 
his hands. 

During his four-month convalescence from 
a double amputation, a Liberty Mutual re- 
habilitation nurse regularly saw Dennis Barr. 
He impressed her with his cheerful courage 
and with his eagerness to undergo rehabilita- 
tion. Soon after leaving the hospital, he was 
flown to Liberty Mutual's Rehabilitation 
Center in Boston. 

Once he was fitted with artificial hands, it 
took him only three days to master them and 
feed himself. He did simple woodworking 
with hand tools. He drove a car. 

After eleven weeks of therapy, he returned 
to his home, self-sufficient and self-reliant. 
He returned to work, too, and now earns more 
than he did before his accident. 

Dennis Barr justifies all the care and ex- 
pense Liberty puts into rehabilitation. His 
case explains how Liberty Mutual works to 
reduce the cost of compensation insurance. 


LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
LIBERTY MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office: Boston 


Insurance for: Workmen's Compensation, Group Accident 
and Health, Automobiles, Liability, Fire, Marine, Crime 
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There's just no end 





Lincoln Premiere Two-Door Hardtop 


to the distinctive newness 


of this long, low, lovely Lincoln 


First you see dramatic new beauty 

from distinctive Quadra-Lite Grille 

to canted rear blades. 

Then, every mile you drive 

brings a new revelation of handling ease 
that’s uniquely, wonderfully Lincoln’s, 
The newness never ends, 

that’s why more and more fine car owners 


are changing to this finest Lincoln ever. 


From the first moment you relax behind 
the wheel, you find how magnificently 
Lincoln’s crisp, new styling fulfills itself 
—in action. 

No other fine car is so effortless to 
drive. The most complete array of power 
luxuries in any car brings a new, easy 
mastery to every driving situation. 

A new Turbo-Drive transmission puts 
this most powerful Lincoln of all time 
instantly and smoothly at your command 
... and Lincoln’s exclusive new Hydro- 
Cushion suspension system relaxes you 


along your way as no other car can. 
See all this exciting newness at your 
Lincoln dealer's drive it where you 
will. Then and only then will you know 
why the trend among discerning fine car 
buyers is unmistakably to Lincoln. 


LINCOLN DIVISION, FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


Unmistakably . . . the finest in the fine car field 











Only ttotpoint 


gives you all this... 


Automatic pre-rinse 


Water enters tub through top 
inlet, whirls off a giant multi- 
finned spinner in a driving 
shower. Food particles are loos- 
ened and fiushed down the drain 
before washing action starts. 


Spot-Less washing 


Two separate 5-minute washings 
scrub away every trace of food- 
soil and dulling film. Fully auto- 
matic dispenser releases fresh 
detergent into each of the two 
separate washes. 


Spot-Less rinsing 


Super wetting agent, “Rinse- 
Dry,” is automatically injected 
into the second of the two hot- 
water rinses. Rinse-water then 
spreads over the dishes so 
smoothly that drops of water 
cannot form, cannot dry as spots 





Spot-Less drying 


This is the automatic result 
of Spot+Less washing and 
Spot+Less rinsing, followed by 
safe and sanitary drying in 
pure, electrically heated air 
China sparkles, glasses gleam, 
silver glistens —like new! 


DOUBLE WASHED, DOUBLE RINSED, 
AND DRIED-SPOTLESSLY! 


That’s the secret of Hotpoint SpoteLess dishwashing 


Hotpoint’s new electric dishwasher—with its exclu- 
sive combination of Spot+Less washing, Spot+Less 
rinsing, and Spot+Less drying—gets your china, 
glass, silver, and even cooking pans sparkling bright 
—as no other dishwashing method can. 

You just press a button. That's all you do, Hotpoint’s 
automatic pre-rinse even relieves you of the chore 
of hand-rinsing. 

A full dinner service for 8 can be double-washed, 
double-rinsed, and dried in any Hotpoint Dishwasher. 
Many families find it will do a full day’s dishes at 
one time. The upper rack alone holds 31 glasses. 
Both racks roll out separately for easy loading. All 
Hotpoint dishwashers load from the front—the con- 
venient way that’s preferred by homemakers better 


than 4 to 1 over loading procedures required with 


ordinary racks. 





Maple-top mobile model on wheels (left) requires 
no plumbing alterations, rolls to the table for load- 
ing, to the sink for dishwashing, out of the way 
afterward. Can be permanently installed later. Has 
hard-maple cutting top. 

Undercounter models, 24 inches wide, are easily in- 
stalled in place of a standard base cabinet. Tops and 
sides are available, where needed, as accessories. 


Eight beautiful finishes. Select from 5 beautiful col- 
ors, classic white, coppertone, or stainless steel. 


HOTPOINT CO. (A Division of General Electric Company), CHICAGO 44 


Dishwashers + Ranges « Refrigerators « Automatic Washers » Clothes Dryers » Customline + Disposalis® + Water Heaters + Food Freezers « Air Conditioners « Television Receivers 
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Gre by step, ever since the Suez 
crisis, U.S. diplomacy has been on a 
forced march toward a program of or- 
der in the Middle East. Each step 
offered its special hazards, each week 
its seemingly paralyzing “What if ...?” 
Last week, as the Middle East crisis 
seemed to be heading for a settlement, 
the question was: “What if Israel re- 
fuses to get out of Gaza?” To forestall 
such a refusal, the President and the 
State Department engaged in the most 
serious diplomacy of the winter. See 
Natrona Arrarrs, What If . . .? As 
for the larger-looming question— 
“What if Russia decides to oppose the 
U.S. moves to establish world order?” 
—the U.S. now has the biggest big 
stick in its history: an armed force 
far mightier than the Russians’, pre- 
sided over by Admiral Arthur Radford, 
chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
a man who doodles (see cut) while lis- 
tening to his colleagues, and who re- 
flects his hard-driving personality in 
his motto, “The more our country 
sweats in peace, the less it will bleed 
in war.” See NATIONAL Arrairs, The 


Man Behind the Power. 


Lo yee Arapia’s brown-robed King 
Saud, on his way home from Wash- 
ington, will soon meet in Cairo with 
Egypt’s President Nasser. In the four 
weeks since Saud and Nasser last met, 
there has been a perceptible shift of 
opinion in the Arab world. Though the 
Eisenhower Doctrine has given all 
Arab nations evidence of U.S. readi- 
ness to protect them, Arab leaders are 
trending away from Nasser on their 
own initiative. Beirut’s Nahar quoted 
Saud as saying: “I am convinced that 
the future of the Arab world must be 
founded on its friendship with Amer- 
ica.” See Forercn News, Shifting 
Opinion. 


A letter from the 
PUBLISHER 

















ROBABLY no 

Administration 
in U.S. history— 
and certainly no 
President—has_en- 
joyed the freedom 
from press criticism 
extended to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. 
There have been 
sporadic grumbles 
from pro-Ike editors over isolated is- 
sues or personalities, but in essence the 
predominant segment of the press that 
went for Eisenhower four years ago 
has stayed with him enthusiastically 
and uncomplainingly. But if the pro- 
Ike Cleveland Plain Dealer is right, 
“The honeymoon is over.” For the 
first time, a general murmur of com- 
plaint is rolling across the pro-Admin- 
istration editorial pages. The editors 
think the budget should be cut, and 
they are disturbed because Ike will not 
cut it—but not so disturbed as to sug- 
gest any appreciable slippage in the 
President's newspaper backing. See 
Press, The First Tiff. 


S U.S. tourists, sick of grey winter 

days, flew to the West Indies in rec- 
ord numbers, the sunny lands of the 
Caribbean surged with progress, vio- 
lence and tropical intrigue. In Ja- 
maica, the democratic chieftains of the 
British Caribbean islands formed a 
new nation at a significant, heartening, 
little-noticed conference. In Cuba, a 
dictator struck out sharply to quell a 
running revolution that was not yet 
shaking his regime—but was not slow- 
ing down, either. Another dictator, in 
the Dominican Republic, was caught 
in a tightening web of evidence in the 
airplane kidnaping of a Manhattan 
scholar who criticized him, See Tue 
HEMISPHERE. 
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"We used to ruin 200 tires 


—_but now we don't even carry 


How Miles & Sons have cut 
tire replacements IN HALF —since switching 
to 3-T Nylon Cord 


“One thing about West Coast general hauling: you can 
count on assorted headaches ! 


“Temperatures flip from mountain cold to desert heat— 
in minutes,” adds Miles Maintenance Superintendent 
Ken Dunn. “Roads run from high-speed highways to 
high-crowned byways—to no roads at all! 

“And sometimes, no bridges either—like on the Wishon 
and Courtright Dam jobs during the ’56 California 
floods. 

“We had to rush in 16 big shovels, a concrete batching 
plant, a rock and aggregate plant—and a 40-foot silo. We 
wrangled everything up to the 6,000-foot level and there 


was Dinky Creek — aflood — and the bridge out! So we 
raised the loads—and forded the rocky creek bed! 


“Yes, a flat tire in deep water could have thrown us—but 
we weren’t worried. Since we switched to Goodyear 3-T 
Nylons, we don’t even carry spares. Simply not enough 
NEED to pay for weight and space! 


“Of course, before 3-T Nylon, our 1,100 vehicles carried 
2 spares apiece — and sometimes they weren’t enough. 
Not for hauling concrete, gravel and equipment from 
blistering hot valleys to frigid dam sites 9,500 feet up 
and far from regular roads. 

“Why, before we went 3-T Nylon, we junked 200 tires 
a month! 

“But—the first year we started replacing with 3-T Nylon, 
our replacements dropped 18 percent! The next year, 
they were down a total of 35 percent! And now — even 





| Buy and 


















Look for this nearby Goodyear dealer sign 


for better tire values—better tire care. 


a month 
Spares /” 


with 15% more wheels in our fleet—we’re replacing only 
HALF the tires we used to! 


3-T NYLON CORD 
makes safest 


TUBELESS TIRES 
Only 





“EXTRA RECAPS are a big reason—we get 2 to 3 times 


more than ever before! GOODYEAR TIRES 
“You can’t match 3-T Nylon Cord for cutting trucking have 
costs. That’s why we’re with Goodyear—100%!” TRIPLE-TEMPERED 


Miles & Sons are known for knowing what they’re doing. 3-T NYLON CORD 
You can get the whole 3-T Cord story from any Goodyear 
dealer—or Goodyear, Truck Tire Dept., Akron 16, Ohio. 


Mi-Miler—T. M, The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohjo 






TRACTION HI-MILER 
built with 3-T NYLON CORD 


lable in TUBELESS or TUBE-TYPE 


MORE TONS ARE HAULED ON GOODYEAR TRUCK TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 








How Bell & Howell’s Electric Eye movie camera 
sets its exposures automatically, continuously! 





You have to experience this great 
camera to believe it! You have to see 
for yourself the smooth turn of its 
lens and hear the sweet sound of its 
tiny motor as the electric eye cap- 
tures light and converts it into action. 


Some special features you'll like! 


You can almost sense the magic of 
its inner workings by the sleek feel 
of its outer case. See if it isn’t love 


at first sight . . . at your dealer’s. 
Bell & Howell 200-EE Electric Eye 
16mm movie camera . .$2Q995 


Magazine load- 


ing ¢ 5 speeds including slow motion ¢ Viewfinder flag 


that warns when light is insufficient « Electric eye dis- 
connects for special exposure effects. For free illustrated 
booklet on 200-EE, write Bell & Howell, 7103 McCormick 


Road, Chicago 45, Illinois, 
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Opened bottom view shows how the lens 
opening is adjusted continuously for per- 
fectly exposed movies. The electric eye 
(1) takes in light and transmits it to an 
electric brain in the base of the camera. 
There it is evaluated and changed into 
power by tiny batteries (2). These bat- 
teries operate a motor (3) that actuates 
gears (4) connected to the lens (5). All 
you do is sight and shoot. 


Bell © Howell 
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THE NATION 
What If . . .? 


That last spasm of European gunboat 
diplomacy, the British-French invasion of 
Egypt, shattered the already fractured 
historical pattern in which Britain and 
France acted as order-keepers in the Mid- 
dle East. Thrust upon the U.S. was the 
task of trying to restore law and order, a 
task vastly complicated by the Middle 
East’s blindered hatreds and prides, and 
by the 20th century necessity of conduct- 
ing foreign affairs in a goldfish bowl. In 
edging toward the goal of order, U.S. 
diplomacy has met a remarkable series of 
tricky “What Ifs?” In each case the U.S. 
and the U.N. between them kept the 
“If” from happening. Items: 

@ What if Britain, France and Israel re- 
fuse to give in to the U.N.’s demand for 
a cease-fire? They gave in. 

@ What if they refuse to withdraw from 
Egypt? Britain and France withdrew com- 
pletely; Israel withdrew from all but the 
Gaza Strip and the Gulf of Aqaba’s west- 
ern shore. 

@ What if Egypt’s touchy Gamal Abdel 
Nasser refuses to admit the U.N. emer- 
gency force? Or refuses to let the West 
start clearing the Suez Canal? Nasser 
yielded on both points. 

@ What if Nasser goes on buddying with 
Russia and stirring up trouble in the Mid- 
dle East? By such roundabout but effec- 
tive means as inviting Arabia’s King Saud 
to the U.S., Eisenhower, Dulles & Co. 
have already managed to speed the shrink- 
age of Nasser’s prestige among his Mid- 
dle East neighbors (see ForeiGn News). 

Israelis, Go Home. Last week’s ques- 

tion was What If the Israelis refuse to get 
out of Gaza and the Aqaba shore? Secre- 
tary of State John Foster Dulles tried two 
mutually reinforcing approaches in an at- 
tempt to persuade the Israelis to go home: 
a threat of punishment if they did not, a 
promise of reward if they did. A fort- 
night ago he reminded Israel that if the 
U.N. voted sanctions, the U.S. might have 
to join in. Last week he followed up with 
the promise. If Israel would get out of 
Egypt, said Dulles to Israel's Ambassador 
Abba Eban, the U.S. would: 
@ Declare that it considered the Gulf of 
Aqaba an international waterway. If that 
move worked, Israel would get the prize 
she has been demanding: access to the sea. 
@ Try to persuade the U.N. to station 
troops in Gaza to guard against Egyptian 
raids into Israeli territory. 

Mistaking Dulles’ offer for an invita- 






Edward Clork—Lire 


THOMASVILLE CONFERENCE ON ISRAEL* 
Inching toward the gool. 


tion to bargain, Eban & Co. countered by 
asking for a lot more: “steps to guaran- 
tee” freedom of navigation in the Gulf, 
assurances that Egypt would not be per- 
mitted to take over the Gaza Strip again. 
Dulles tried to make it clear to Eban that 
the offer was not expandable. 

Russians, Stay Home. While Eban, 
after delivering Israel’s answer to Secre- 
tary Dulles, was still telling newsmen 
about it in the State Department recep- 
tion room, Dulles took a private elevator 
to the basement garage, rode to the Wash- 
ington airport. At 10:30 p.m. he was dis- 
cussing the latest Middle East twists with 
President Eisenhower and U.N. Ambassa- 
dor Henry Cabot Lodge at Thomasville, 
Ga, Next morning, after a post-breakfast 
huddle with Ike before a cheery log fire, 
Dulles flew back to Washington for more 
talks with Eban. 

At week’s end Israel's latest answer was 
an almost final no, and the latest What If 
still loomed. In a remarkably strong state- 
ment issued at Thomasville, President Ei- 
senhower once again urged Israel to with- 
draw, noted that Israel had received ‘the 
maximum assurance that it can reason- 
ably expect at this juncture, or that can 
be reconciled with fairness to others.” 
Meanwhile, the U.S. had answered a big- 
ger question: What if armed Communism 
tries an overt gunpoint grab in the Middle 


East? In voting out the President’s Mid- 
dle East resolution (see below), a Senate 
committee, echoing the President and the 
House of Representatives, replied: If the 
victim calls for help, the U.S. will fight. 
With that aggression-deterring answer 
shielding the Middle East, Dulles & Co. 
can go on dealing with lesser What Ifs— 
and inching toward the goal of order. 


THE CONGRESS 
The Word for the Middle East 


The day after the combined Senate 
Foreign Relations and Armed Services 
Committees voted to reword the resolu- 
tion granting President Eisenhower the 
authority he wants to act in the Middle 
East, New Jersey's Republican H. Alex- 
ander Smith met Montana's Democrat 
Mike Mansfield in the offices of the For- 
eign Relations Committee. “Mike,” said 
Smith, with obvious exasperation, “just 
what did you accomplish with your 
amendment?” 

“Alex,” countered Mansfield solemnly, 
“we did the President a favor. We did 
this’—he grasped Smith’s right arm and 
raised it overhead. “We reaffirmed and 


% From left: Press Secretary Hagerty, Secretary 


of State Dulles, Ike, U.N. Ambassador Lodge, 
Treasury Secretary Humphrey. 











Walter Bennett 
Democrat MANSFIELD 
For lke, a paradoxical favor. 
reasserted the President’s authority as 
Commander in Chief.” 

Alex Smith looked odd as Mike Mans- 
field walked away leaving him with arm 
upraised, but Mansfield’s claim was odd- 
er. Yet there was some truth in it: para- 
doxically, Mansfield and his fellow Dem- 
ocrats had managed to deny Ike a request 
by upholding presidential powers. 

Whirlpool of Emotions. As drafted by 
Ike and Secretary of State Dulles, the 
Middle East resolution “authorized” the 
President to: 1) “employ the armed forces 
of the U.S. as he deems necessary” to de- 
fend nations requesting U.S. military help 
against Communist armed aggression, and 
2) use up to $200 million of already ap- 
propriated funds for economic and mili- 
tary aid in the Middle East. The House 
speedily passed this version 355 to 61, 
with only picayune amendments. 

But in the Senate, the resolution got 
caught in a whirlpool of Democratic emo- 
tions: partisan zeal, dislike and distrust 
of Secretary of State Dulles, disillusion- 
ment with foreign aid, rankling anger at 
the Republicans for using the “peace” is- 
sue in last year’s campaign. For fully a 
month, despite Ike’s call for speed, Senate 
Democrats nit-picked their way through 
the resolution, pausing for rhetoric, sa- 
voring revenge as they harpooned Dulles 
at every opportunity (Time, Jan. 28 et 
seq.). By last week, when the joint com- 
mittee sat down to drait its version, the 
Democrats had made themselves look ir- 
responsibly partisan. Then earnest, honest 
Mike Mansfield stepped in to the rescue. 

Thorn Patch Uprooted. Democratic 
Whip Mansfield had gradually focused his 
gaze on the best issue the Democrats had: 
the debatable constitutionality of the 
word “authorized” in the first half of the 
resolution. Eisenhower and Dulles insist- 
ed that the word was needed to show the 
world that Congress stands firmly behind 
the President. But thoughtful Senators on 
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both sides of the aisle began to wonder 
whether adoption of “authorized” might 
throw doubt upon the President’s implied 
power as Commander in Chief to use 
armed forces to safeguard the nation’s 
security. This doubt, the reasoning ran, 
might deter future Presidents from tak- 
ing necessary action in future crises. To 
uproot this constitutional thorn patch, 
Mansfield drafted an amendment to 
change the wording from “he is author- 
ized to employ the armed forces of the 
U.S. as he deems necessary” to “if the 
President determines the necessity thereof, 
the U.S. is prepared to use armed forces.” 

In a party-line vote—15 Democrats to 
13 Republicans—the committee adopted 
the amendment. Otherwise, the resolu- 
tion passed with only minor changes, é.g., 
a requirement that the Administration 
give Congress 15 days’ notice before 
spending aid funds. 

Display of Discipline. Oddly enough, 
the killing off of “authorized” came as a 
relief to Minority Leader William Fife 
Knowland. Also troubled by the consti- 
tutional issue, Republican Knowland had 
wrestled the pros and cons for days after 
the resolution was first introduced, had 
decided, out of loyalty to Ike and the 
G.O.P., to support the President’s word- 
ing. Backed up by New Hampshire’s Styles 
Bridges, Knowland called committee Re- 
publicans to his office, urged them to side 
with Ike in what had turned into a parti- 
san fight. When it came to voting last 
week, the Republicans, in a rare display 
of discipline, held 100% firm. 

But when the Democrats pushed 
through the Mansfield amendment, Know- 
land and Bridges telephoned Ike’s head- 
quarters in Thomasville, Ga. to advise ac- 
ceptance of the change. An all-out push 
to restore the original wording, they ar- 
gued, would inevitably bring on a damag- 
ing congressional brawl. Unenthusiastical- 
ly Ike said O.K., issued a statement that 
the Senate text seemed “intended and de- 
signed to accomplish the purposes out- 
lined by the President.” Probable result: 
the Democratic version will pass both 
houses with the near unanimity that the 
President fervently wants. 

Satisfying Slap. Mike Mansfield had 
scored a major triumph, His amendment 
1) gave the Democrats something solid to 
show for all the nagging, 2) enabled them 
to get in a hard, satisfying slap at Ike 
and Dulles while assuming a statesman- 
like stance and, incidentally, 3) justified 
Harry Truman’s 1950 decision to send 
U.S. forces into Korea without congres- 
sional authorization, 

And with all this, Mansfield left the 
resolution basically undamaged for ex- 
ternal consumption. It would still fulfill 
Ike’s purpose. To make that point unmis- 
takably clear, the committee declared: 
“Let there be no doubt. Although the 
joint committee was sharply divided as to 
the proper constitutional processes, it was 
not divided at all as to the substantive 
policy announced by the President of us- 
ing armed force, if necessary, to help na- 
tions in the Middle East resist overt Com- 
munist aggression.” 





FOREIGN RELATIONS 
News to the Ambassador 


One of the hotly debated details of the 
Suez crisis is whether Secretary of State 
Dulles provoked Egypt’s Premier Nasser 
into seizing the Canal by a too-precipitate 
cancellation of U.S. funds for Egypt’s 
dream project, the Aswan Dam. There is 
some evidence that Nasser had decided to 
nationalize the Canal long before Dulles 
canceled Aswan. Last week came evidence 
that Dulles’ decision was so precipitate 
that the U.S. Ambassador in Cairo first 
learned about it from the newspapers. 

Testimony to this effect was given to 
the Senate Foreign Relations-Armed Serv- 
ices Committee by the then ambassador, 
Henry Byroade, Assistant Secretary of 
State for Near Eastern, South Asian and 
African Affairs before going to Egypt in 
February 1955, and now Ambassador to 
South Africa. Other highlights of the dia- 
logue between Byroade and the Senators, 
as released last week: 

Q. Did you feel while you were in Egypt 
that your views were adequately consid- 
ered in Washington policymaking? 

A. I am sure they were, sir. 

Q. Is the Middle East policy made 
mostly by the Secretary of State? 

A. Well, I would say that he makes— 
he and the President make the decisions. 

Q. You were not advised about the 
[Aswan cancellation] in advance? 

A. No, sir. I was very quickly thereafter. 

West Pointer Byroade, 43, a promising 
young Army brigadier general in World 
War II, said he thought the cancellation 
a “mistake,” but frankly granted that his 
was a limited view: “An ambassador can- 
not know all the factors that may influ- 
ence the final decision.” Nonetheless, By- 
roade opened up a subject that could 
easily explode in headlines when the Sen- 
ate gets down to its promised review of 
U.S. Middle Eastern policy. 








Wolter Bennett 
AMBASSADOR ByROADE 


From Dulles, a dam surprise. 
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Next year's H-bombs, this year's mis 


ARMED FORCES 


Man Behind the Power 
(See Cover} 

Within the guarded inner labyrinth of 
the Pentagon, five men sit at a brightly 
polished table in soundproofed Room 
2Cg23. Around them the walls are covered 
with maps: a relief map of Europe, flat 
blue maps of the Pacific and the Atlantic, 
brown-and-gold maps of the land masses 
of Asia and Africa. Spotted strategically 
across the grey wall-to-wall carpeting are 
wastebaskets stenciled secrer.* Four of 
the five men are doing most of the talking; 
the fifth is listening, chain-smoking Par- 
liaments, working intricately filigreed doo- 
dies on a white notepad with the pre- 
occupation of a man in search of an answer 
to a complicated problem. “A decision,’ 
the fifth man once explained, “is the 
action an executive must take when he has 
information so incomplete that the answer 
does not suggest itself.” 

Before the five men lie bulging port- 
folios in colored leather: khaki for the 
Army’s General Maxwell Taylor, blue for 
the Air Force’s General Nathan Twining, 
navy blue for the Navy's Admiral Arleigh 
Burke, brown for the Marine Corps’ Gen- 
eral Randolph Pate, and a nonsymbolic 

After each J.C.S. mecting, an officer and a non- 


com from a special Pentagon nine-man destruc- 





tion unit empty the secret wastebaskets into a 
paper bag. They also tear off the scratch papers 
on the J.C.S 
four shects which, 


pads, removing the top three or 


while they probably have no 





do have impressions from the 
All this material 
in safes for ten days 


writing on them 
sharp pencils is catalogued, put 
Then it is taken to one of 
the Per and 


nto dust-thin 


the basement incinerators in 








burned, The ashes are pulver 
particles. Then a destruct 
by the noncom who did the w 







and the officer 
ho handles the 
screened 


who supervised it. Everyone 
contents of the secret wastebaskets is 


for top-secret clearance. 
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iles, and every 





black for the fifth man—the quiet man 
—four-star Admiral Arthur William Rad- 
ford, 60, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and senior military adviser to the 
President. Before these five military offi- 
cers also lies an awesome agenda. It can 
sweep across the types and size of next 
year’s H-bomb production, this year’s first 
test flight of an experimental intercon- 
tinental ballistic missile, every year’s cease- 
less, questing reappraisal of the three- 
inch-thick strategic war plan that is the 
blueprint for U.S. survival before an 
atomic-age equation: one plane plus one 
bomb equals one city. 

Nine times out of ten the Joint Chiefs 
reach agreement and pass their 
mendations upward to civilian authority 
for the final decisions, a red line slashed 
across the bottom of each of the white 
policy papers to signify J.C.S. agreement. 
When the Chiefs disagree, it is the job of 
the chairman, Admiral Radford, to press 
them, gently or not gently, or to report 
the disagreement to his civilian boss, Secre- 
tary of Defense Charles E. Wilson. “What 
do you think, Raddy?” Wilson will then 
invariably ask. Invariably, Radford will 
produce a written reply, saying, “Here are 
a few thoughts of my own.” And, more 
often than not, what Arthur Radford 
thinks will be accepted as the best-reasoned 
military opinion of the U.S. 

The Powerful Oar. During recent weeks 
Radford’s quiet opinions have been show- 
ing up in so many phases—successful 
phases—of U.S. policy that Radio Moscow 
has taken to denouncing him as “one of 
the most influential men in the apparatus.” 
With the prestige and style he has accumu- 
lated during 34 years on the J.C.S. and 40 
years in the Navy, Radford dips a power- 
ful oar into nearly every basic policy deci- 
sion confronting the nation. Currently he 
is urging that the U.S. speed shipments of 
thort- and medium-range missiles (Nikes, 


recom- 





"s quest for survival. 


Matadors, Snarks) to bolster the defenses 
of Great Britain. He is helping to work 
out the details of the agreement whereby 
the U.S. will send arms to bolster Saudi 
Arabia while also getting a new five-year 
lease on Dhahran, the crucial Saudi Ara 
bian air base from which the U.S. Air 
Force’s nuclear bombers can command the 
southern reaches of the Communist em- 
pire. Everywhere, Radford argues publicly 
and privately for the alltime-peacetime- 
high defense and foreign military assist- 
ance budget of $43.3 billion (58¢ in every 
U.S. tax dollar) designed to give muscle to 
U.S. commitments to 43 friendly nations 
as an essential element of U.S. security. 

“The free world of which we are a part 
should have three main objectives in the 
Middle East,” Radford testified on behalf 
of the Eisenhower Doctrine. ‘First, the 
nations of the Middle East must be kept 
independent of Communist domination; 
second, the strategic positions and transit 
rights in this area must be available to the 
free world; third, the resources, strategic 
positions and transit rights must be kept 
from slipping behind the Iron Curtain, . 
It follows that the present situation pre- 
sents a dangerous situation to the U.S., a 
condition against which we must have an 
effective defense.” Then Radford quietly 
turned to the big stick that gives the Eisen- 
hower Doctrine its meaning. “I would say,” 
he testified evenly, “that the Russians are 
not going to start World War III now 
because they know they would be defeated 
if they did. I would say that we are 
definitely superior in military power to 
the Communist bloc.” 

Before the Might. This interthreading 
of military and diplomatic factors 
forces, the basic foreign-policy concept of 
Dwight Eisenhower and John Foster Dul- 
les, is ceaselessly advocated and practiced 
at high policy levels by Airman Radford. 
This Eisenhower concept, carrying down- 
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ward through all levels of U.S. foreign 
policy, thus reflects a growing U.S. move 
to recapture the spirit of the logic of what 
the Navy’s great theorist, Alfred Thayer 
Mahan, called “reasonable policy support- 
ed by might,” limited by Theodore Roose- 
velt’s word of caution, “I never take a 
step in foreign policy unless I am assured 
that I shall be eventually able to carry 
out my will by force.” 

In a sense the Korean war was perhaps 
the antithesis of this spirit, inviting com- 
pound failure: before Korea the U-S. vacil- 
lated in its Asian policies, and the peace 
was lost; the U.S. then took the correct 
step of intervention and subsequently 
proved unwilling to carry out its will by 
full force. But after Eisenhower made his 
decision to end the Korean stalemate, he 
followed through with a second decision 
that put the U.S. back onto a logical policy 
footing. “This was the first time in the his- 





enal one-tenth of the U.S. labor force to 
man, equip, maintain and feed it. It also 
demands the unflagging efficiency, enthu- 
siasm and watchfulness of the front-line 
crews and the steady support of the pub- 
lic during years of strain that know no 
letup. Whenever Admiral Radford gets 
away from his three briefcases of Sunday 
homework to take a drive with his wife 
Marianna (which is rarely), he must first 
outline his exact route to a duty officer, 
so that troopers can be deployed to bring 
him back in a hurry, if necessary. A crew 
chief in the Strategic Air Command is 
subject to the same kind of discipline. 
Unexcelled Understanding. That the 
U.S. has been able to muster up and man- 
age such a huge and sustained military 
power, and thereby give weight to U.S. 
diplomacy, is due largely to the happen- 
stance at the right place and the right time 
of Arthur Radford and his brood of new 
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Old feuds were forgotten. 


tory of our nation,” says Radford, “that 
we didn’t break up our military after a 
war. In fact, we built it stronger. We in- 
creased its strength with new weapons, 
new weapons systems and new tactical 
procedures.” 

Unrelenting Strain. Around the atom, 
which now comes in almost all shapes and 
sizes, the U.S.-now deploys a versatile 
force—Army, Navy and Air Force—de- 
signed to 1) deter wars, 2) to win wars 
and 3) to give precise support to U.S. 
diplomacy at precise points. Such a force- 
in-being, constantly under re-evaluation 
and re-equipment, demands such phenom- 
enal expenditures as $15 million for an 
atomic-submarine power plant (about as 
much as a World War II light cruiser), 
$8,000,000 for an intercontinental B-52 
jet bomber (as much as 42 World War II 
B-17s), $3 billion for an intercontinental 
missile program that will usher the U.S. 
into the costlier age of space. 

Such a force-in-being—or force-soon- 
to-be—demands the services of a phenom- 
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leaders, battle-tested and thoroughly pro- 
fessional. Their thoughts range freely 
across the complexities of foreign aid to 
Iran, say, or the possibilities of interplan- 
etary junketing, just as they keep pace 
with the fantasies and the donkeywork 
of their jobs. Admiral Radford, a rugged 
(6 ft. 163 Ibs.) man with sharp blue eyes 
and close-cropped sandy-grey hair, was 
once a zealous apostle of naval aviation 
who delighted in baffling battleship ad- 
mirals and big-bomber generals alike. But 
Radford has grown in the Joint Chiefs as 
he has grown into all of his career re- 
sponsibilities, and he now yields to no- 
body in his understanding and _ specific 
knowledge of the best military-diplomatic 
interest of the U.S. Items: 

@ He is in tune with the new technology: 
“We can’t hope to compete with the Com- 


%* From left: Interior's Secretary-designate Mc- 


Kay, Justice’s Brownell, Defense's Wilson, Ike, 
State’s Dulles, Admiral Radford, Treasury's 
Humphrey, Budget’s Joseph Dodge. 





munist manpower, but we can build up an 
organization that can apply superior pow- 
er at the right time and place.” 

@ He understands the needs of the econ- 
omy, warning those who counsel exces- 
sive military buildups that “we can spend 
ourselves into economic collapse.” 

@ He understands the military role in a 
democratic society: “As difficult as some 
of our sessions with Congress are, I feel 
they are vital in preventing excessive and 
unwise extremism. Here we are subjected 
to the kind of evaluation only a democ- 
racy can give its military. This is the 
secret of our success, I feel.” 

The popular legend is that “Raddy” 
Radford, professional, is a cold and ruth- 
less man, “Great Stone Face,” “owner 
of the coldest blue eyes in the Pacific,” 
etc. In fact, Radford is a warm man 
whose disciplined emotions, mastery of 
his job and unfailing consideration for 
others have earned him a warm regard. 
In a subtler sense, the regard paid to 
Arthur Radford further symbolizes a new 
military appreciation in this new military 
age for the quiet man in the big picture 
who sits and thinks and thereby saves 
lives and deters wars. Once Arthur Rad- 
ford was one of the hottest pilots in the 
Navy, leading an aerial stunt team called 
the High. Hatters, even standing in as 
stuntman for Clark Gable in the epic Hell 
Divers. But one of his wingmen of those 
days now prefers to dwell upon the solid 
and undramatic way that Radford led 
his men on the routine patrols. “Raddy 
had it even then, as a lieutenant com- 
mander,” the wingman says. “You could 
see he thought bigger than his immediate 
job, no matter what it was.” 

"Pink-Cheeked Apollo." In a sense 
Chicago-born Arthur Radford was bigger 
than his immediate job even when, as a 
Navy-struck youngster at an Annapolis 
prep school, he used to cut morning 
classes, rent a boat and head across the 
Severn to watch such naval-aviation pio- 
neers as Jack Towers and Albert C. Read 
in their weird helmets and goggles, ma- 
neuvering Curtiss pushers through the 
bright Maryland sky. At the Naval Acad- 
emy Arthur did well in the famous class 
of 1916 that produced more than 4o ad- 
mirals and made such a hit at Academy 
hops that his class Lucky Bag terms him 
“a pink-cheeked Apollo.” After graduation 
and four years in battleships, Raddy got 
into the Navy’s second postwar aviation 
class at Pensacola, Fla., won his wings in 
the fall of 1920, moved steadily upward 
to command the crack Fighter Squadron 
1 aboard the new carrier Saratoga. 

Lieutenant-Commander Radford, a bear 
on training promising youngsters, got a 
tragic incentive when his brother Charles, 
an Army pilot, was killed because a stu- 
dent pilot froze to the controls. “He al- 
ways felt after his brother’s death that 
people shouldn't do things they aren’t 
trained for.” a close relative recalls. “I've 
heard him say the Germans and Russians 
weeded out the poorly trained by letting 
them get killed in combat. He feels the 
weeding out should be done in rigorous 
training.” Adds one of Radford’s officers, 
with a different perspective: “He im- 
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pressed pilots that there was a helluva 
lot more to flying than flying. There was 
thinking, for example.” 

Pilots’ Admiral. In dark December 
1941 the Navy picked Captain Radford 
to centralize and expand the Navy’s flight 
training program. After a fast survey Rad- 
ford announced that the Navy could up 
its training program from 300 pilots a year 
to 25,000—and proceeded during the next 
16 months to push through just such an 
expansion. Few were surprised when the 
Navy promoted him to rear admiral and 
sent him out to command one of the newly 
forming carrier attack groups in the Pacific 
—even though Radford had never com- 
manded a ship. 

From his flagship Enterprise, Radford 
led Carrier Division 11 through the Gil- 
bert Island landings, improvising air and 
sea tactics to meet each crisis, running his 
ships and men with warm command and 
cold logic. In May 1944 he was hustled 
back to Washington as Assistant Deputy 
Chief of Naval Operations (Air), where he 
beat loud drums for the cause of naval 
aviation and produced the Radford 
Report, a skillful survey of the delivery, 
combat use, rotation, repair and relocation 
of aircraft. Brought back to the Pacific 
in November 1944, when Japanese naval 
forces were dwindling fast, Radford was ap- 
pointed commander of Carrier Division 6 
with Admiral Marc Mitscher’s vast Task 
Force 58. There he pasted Japanese shore 
installations from the South China Sea all 
the way north to Iwo Jima, Okinawa and 
Japan. His airmen called him the “pilots’ 
admiral” because they knew that he could 
do himself anything he demanded of his 
air groups—and he knew well the fine line 
between possible and impossible. Once. 
while his flagship Yorktown was in the 
Philippines area, Radford got. orders to 
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send his F4-U Corsairs on a 1,200-mile 
round-trip attack on Japan. The fighters. 
he calculated rapidly, would have only 
five minutes over the target and would 
not have enough fuel to return if they 
tangled with the enemy. He signaled his 
dissent with a famous line: “Negative—- 
no safety factor,” and the task force order 
was canceled. 

"Billion-Dollar Blunder." After V-J 
day, Radford’s basic good judgment gave 
way to blinkered zealotry. He led the Navy 
fight against 1) unification of the armed 
forces under a strong Department of De- 
fense, and 2) the Air Force's strategic- 
bombing concept, symbolized by the inter- 
continental B-36, which Radford unhappily 
termed “a billion-dollar blunder.” Such was 
Radford’s quiet but sharp-toothed tenacity 
as he helped lead the famous “Revolt of 
the Admirals” (1948-49) that the Army’s 
General Omar Bradley, then chairman of 
the J.C.S., got away with calling him one 
of the Navy's “fancy Dans who won't hit 
the line with all they have on every play 
unless they can call the signals.” 

Korea brought new crises, bigger budg- 
ets and a truce in the interservice knifing. 
In December 1952 President-elect Eisen- 
hower and Defense Secretary Designate 
Charles E. Wilson made their trip to Ko- 
rea, At Iwo Jima, in Korea, aboard the 
cruiser Helena (where Ike gathered pro- 
spective members of his Cabinet) and at 
Honolulu, Radford—as the Navy’s Com- 
mander in Chief, Pacific—expounded his 
theories on military diplomacy and on the 
problems of Asia. 

“He made a _ helluva talk—without 
notes,” said one participant. “And his big- 
gest contribution was tying all this into one 
thing, showing that you simply couldn’t 
expect to push down trouble in one place 
and not expect it to pop up somewhere 
else.” The result for Radford was that Ike 
forgot the old feuds, decided to jump Rad- 
ford all the way to replace the retiring 
General Bradley as J.C.S. chairman. “If 
Radford will work for the country as hard 
as he worked for the Navy,” Ike told his 
colleagues, “then he'll do a fine job.” 

The New Look. When Radford took 
over, he found that J.C.S. procedures were 
so tangled that only Korean war decisions 
could find their way out of the J.C.S. to 
the Defense Secretary, and many an im- 
portant paper, e.g., a policy for guided 
missiles, was lost in the backlog. On his 
first day, Radford got the new team of 
Chiefs to work in his own office, with- 
out staffs, without secretaries, shirtsleeves 
rolled up; with pencils and paper that 
they had brought along, they began writ- 
ing out memoranda on post-Korean force 
levels and budget needs. 

All through the Federal Government 
there was a new ferment, as everybody 
from Eisenhower on down headed the same 
way: toward a long-term concept of force- 
in-being that soon came to be known as 
the New Look. The key to the New Look 
was atomic warfare—tactical as well as 
strategic—whereby U.S. power could be 
strengthened while manpower levels held 
steady. The inevitable implication of the 
New Look was a re-emphasis on air-sea 
power (Air Force, Navy) and de-emphasis 
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of ground power (Army) that led eventu- 
ally to the Army’s ill-fated “Revolt of the 
Colonels” (Tre, June 4, 1956). “Our 
New Look prepares for the long pull and 
not just for a year of crisis,” said Radford, 
soon after the Korean armistice. “The New 
Look can be supported not just one year, 
nor two years, but for ten years, or even 
20 years, if necessary.” 

The New Diplomacy. While the U.S. 
was generally grasping the logic of the New 
Look, Admiral Radford was often out in 
front urging a firm military-diplomatic line 
against Communism. In 1953 Radford ad- 
vised Eisenhower to revise Harry Truman's 
two-way U.S. blockade of the Formosa 
Strait. His points: Why guarantee the 
Chinese Reds against attack from the Chi- 
nese Nationalists on Formosa? Eisenhower 
weighed the risks. took the decision, forced 
Red China to deploy hundreds of thou- 
sands of defense troops along the South 
China coast. Two years later Radford and 
Dulles not only endorsed Ike's public 
promise—backed by congressional resolu- 
tion—to defend Formosa by force, but 
wanted the U.S. to declare its specific in- 
tent to defend the offshore islands of Que- 
moy and Matsu as well. The President. 
sensing Britain’s opposition as well as the 
military value of being indefinite, in effect 
overruled his two strategic advisers. 

In the far more complex crisis of Indo- 
China, where the great forces of Commu- 
nism, colonialism and nationalism met, 
tangled and interacted in violence, Rad- 
ford again advocated a stronger stand 
against the Communists than Eisenhower 
was ready to accept. Radford wanted the 
U.S. to launch carrier strikes to help the 
defenders of Dienbienphu; Eisenhower 
and Dulles believed that such a course 
would amount to too little and too late, 
and settled for the partition of Indo- 
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China at the first Geneva Conference. 
When Radford and Democratic Senator 
Mike Mansfield argued that strong U.S. 
support for a little-known anti-Communist 
leader named Ngo Dinh Diem might save 
South Viet Nam and check the Reds in 
Southeast Asia, Ike and Dulles were 
with them. After a few forlorn weeks the 
U.S. got all the way behind Diem, and 
then and there checked the Communist 
advance, “The diabolical forces of Com- 
munism,” Radford warned consistently, 
“are committed irrevocably . . .” 

The Suez crisis was the first real test of 
the New Look and the whole theory of 
military diplomacy. When the Russians 
talked of sending “volunteers” into the 
Middle East, the Pentagon was ready. 
Eisenhower, talking softly, sent word to 
the Kremlin through Ambassador Charles 
E. Bohlen that the U.S. would oppose 
with force the movement of any Soviet 
volunteers. Radford and his Chiefs met 
daily, and a small task force of J.C.S. 
staff officers kept 24-hour vigil in the 
Pentagon’s underground command post. 
Off the Levant, the U.S. Sixth Fleet was 
deployed to fight. So, with all leaves 
cancelled, was General Curtis LeMay’s 
Strategic Air Command. The result: the 
Russians forgot about volunteers. 

One long-standing Radford recommenda- 
tion for the Middle East was for the U.S. 
to join the Baghdad Pact, pledging itself 
(along with Britain) to defend Iraq, 
Iran, Turkey and Pakistan from Russian 
attack. Ike and Dulles demurred, for dip- 
lomatic reasons, and set out to achieve the 
same effect with the Eisenhower Doctrine. 

State of the Forces. How good are the 
armed forces? The capabilities: 

AIR FORCE. The most resourceful de- 
terrent and retaliatory outfit in the history 
of war. Strategic Air Command's inter- 
continental Boeing B-52s (possible future 
replacement: Convair B-58s) and medium 
Boeing B-47s are instantly ready to strike 
against hundreds of Communist airpower 
targets within two hours of crossing early- 
warning line. (1,000 B-47s were flown 
8,000 miles apiece in one of General Le- 
May’s recent, incessant readiness tests.) 
“Nobody’s going to get lost,” said one 
SACman. “Our crews have been living 
with targets for so long they know them 
like their own home towns.” 

Tactical Air Command is developing a 
whole new concept—Air Task Forces—in 
which supersonic North American F-100 
day fighters, F-84F fighter-bombers, twin- 
jet Douglas B-66 bombers, air tankers and 
transports can move in consort anywhere 
in the world to drop tactical atom bombs 
or conventional. Continental Air Defense 
Command still appears to be weak against 
Russia’s growing strategic air power. Other 
Air Force weaknesses: shortage and slow 
delivery of the Boeing KC-135 jet tankers 
needed to refuel B-52s and B-47s at 
economical altitudes: too many big vul- 
nerable bases at home and overseas. 

NAVY. “The Navy,” says Admiral Rad- 
ford, “is a precision instrument of diplo- 
macy. Foreigners apprehend the punitive 
possibilities of a ship which can pinpoint 
a target without sounding the signal for 
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another world war.” From the Sixth Fleet 
in the Mediterranean to the Seventh 
Fleet in the Western Pacific, the versatile 
Navy can land Marines to pacify a mob, 
put down missiles within a 500-mile range, 
send A3D twin-jet bombers at 600-plus 
m.p.h. to a radius of 1,500 miles. Most 
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pressing day-by-day Navy job: watching 
for deployment of Russian guided-missile 
and conventional submarines against U.S. 
coastal cities and overconcentrated U.S. 
Navy bases like Norfolk-Newport News. 

The Navy is pressing its hunter-killer 
submarine measures, ¢.g., extremely long- 
range detection, atomic depth charges. 
It will build its 15th atomic submarine; 
it wants to build 15 atomic aircraft car- 
riers (at $310 million each), and Nautilus, 
symbol of Admiral Arleigh Burke's atomic 
revolution (Time, May 21), ‘has already 
and without refueling sailed 20,000 leagues 
beneath the sea. 

ARMY. Still basically a road-bound 
and land-chained World War Il-Korea 
concern, outnumbered 175 divisions to 18 
by Russia’s manpower (let alone Red 
China's). As of now, the Army’s most 
useful deterrent service is to hold the line 
in Germany and Korea in such strength 
that the Communists must concentrate 
to break through, thus provide targets 
for U.S. atom power (so plentiful is the 
atom that one Red battalion is now a 
suitable atomic target). 

But the Army, says Admiral Radford, 
“never had a brighter future.” Building on 
the morale of its elite and _ tradition- 
conscious troops (“Airborne, airborne all 
the way” shouts the 82nd Airborne troop- 
er), the Army is developing: 1) atomic 
support commands with Corporal and Hon- 
est John atomic-missile batteries packing 
the firepower punch of all the U.S. artil- 


lery of World War Il; 2) lightweight 
“pentomic” divisions comprising five mo- 
bile combat groups well suited to fight a 
dispersed and radioactive war. Because the 
U.S. is short on military transport, it 
would have taken 30 days to airlift one 
Army division to Suez. 

No Time for Bickering. Radford, who 
considers these the most powerful forces 
in the history of the world, well knows 
the problems of keeping them that way. 
Problem No. 1 is that a high percentage 
of the services’ skilled technicians are leav- 
ing for higher wages in industry. Radford 
and the service Chiefs are convinced that 
the answer is to make service life fairly 
competitive with civilian life, e.g., higher 
pay for higher skills and higher merits, and 
they argue forcefully that the higher costs 
(perhaps an additional $700 million a 
year) will be more than met by higher 
re-enlistment and higher performance. 

Problem No. 2 is that the U.S. is now 
beginning to move into “the grey area,” in 
which the unknowns of ballistic missiles 
must be phased gradually into the knowns 
of planes and men, with the prospect of 
heavy damage to such key sections of the 
military economy as the fighter aircraft 
air-frame industry (see BUSINESS). 

Problem No. 3 is that the three services, 
moving into this uneasy grey area, are also 
moving on to new bickering about the 
future of missions and budgets and careers. 
When the Navy starts serious groundwork 
and lobbywork on its projected 15 atomic 
carriers, the interservice roof may fall in. 
“There are going to be some investigations 
on missiles,” one Air Force general sadly 
predicted, “that'll make the B-36 hearings 
seem like a powder-puff game.” 

"To Avoid Insult." Around and about 
these capabilities and problems there is 
gathering an acute awareness of the im- 
portance of the military-diplomatic role. 
“So we're the big stick,” said one SAC 
officer. “So maybe old Dulles thinks of us 
when he sits down at the mahogany.” And 
when Admiral Radford one day para- 
phrased Teddy Roosevelt, “Never extend a 
military projection beyond its capability of 
winning,” one of his officers echoed after- 
wards: “Substitute ‘diplomatic’ for ‘mili- 
tary’ and you have a currently valid state- 
ment. In fact, you have a policy.” 

As he moves on toward August, when 
his second and (by law) final term on the 
J.C.S. is due to expire, Radford sometimes 
plunks forward into the future of American 
life and American defense, now inextrica- 
bly intertwined. Says he: “We haven't 
seen anything yet.’ Then Radford turns 
back to the meaning of what George Wash- 
ington, the first Commander in Chief, had 
said as he confronted the turbulence of the 
Old World and got the American Experi- 
ment on the way. “There is a rank due to 
the United States among nations,” said 
Washington, “which will be withheld, if 
not absolutely lost, by the reputation of 
weakness. If we desire to avoid insult, we 
must be ready to repel it.” Then Arthur 
Radford, the quiet admiral, adds the post- 
script that is his life: ‘The more our 
country sweats in peace, the less it will 
bleed in war.” 
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TAXES 
The 1040 Blues 


The fellows over at the U.S. Internal 
Revenue Service were rubbing their hands 
in anticipation one day when somebody 
got a bright idea: here it was time for 
millions of Americans to begin thinking 
about their income-tax reports, and soon 
grumbling citizens would be chewing up 
forms, muttering oaths and worse as they 
sent out their tax checks. Why not, asked 
an IRS man, “add a light touch to the an- 
nual tax chore” by turning out a spine- 
tingling, patriotic Official Tax Song—just 
like a cigarette commercial? 

No sooner was the idea uttered than it 
raced like a hungry cat down Tin Pan Alley, 
stopped at the door of a prodigious com- 
poser named Irving Caesar, creator of 
such pop tunes as Tea for Two and Is 
It True What They Say About Dixie? 
Composer Caesar is no stranger to tax 
songs. In 1946 he turned out a children’s 
tune called Tommy Tax (“Who pays our 
smiling Postman/ For toting heavy sacks? 
Who—oo You—oo/ And little Tommy 
Tax”), and was eager to write another. 
In a flash Tunesmith Caesar shipped off 
to IRS a high-stepping, bugley march 
called The Red White and Blue Can't 
Live on Your 1.0.U.: “When you pay 
your taxes, pay enough/ Uncle Sam is 
getting grey enough./ It pays for defense/ 
Expense is immense/ Let’s use common 
sense, you and I.” 

The bureau was delighted, although 
Treasury Secretary George Humphrey’s 
office declined to go so far as to make 
RWBCLYIJOU an official song. Neverthe- 
less, one TV station played the song, and 
soon hundreds of amateur poets peppered 
the IRS with lively comments and sug- 
gestions. Sample, from a Joplin (Mo.) 
chiropractor and amateur musician, who 
wrote a lament to Tax Form 1040 (The 
One-O-Four-O Blues): “I fear that I'll be 
tardy/ In completing Form Ten Forty.” 

At week's end, IRS music lovers called 
a halt. The cry was loud and clear: Nix 
on the tunes, sad or funny/ Just mail the 
returns—and don’t forget the money. 


THE PRESIDENCY 
On the Plantation 


Probably the most unhappy man in the 
little (pop. 17,500) city of Thomasville, 
Ga. was Billy Joe Lewis, a contractor. On 
urgent orders Billy Joe had been hustled 
out to Milestone, the plantation off the 
Tallahassee Road owned by Treasury Sec- 
retary George Magoflin Humphrey, and 
asked to paint the living room of one of 
the Humphrey guest cottages. He found 
the room beautifully paneled in knotty 
pine, checked back to be sure there wasn’t 
a mistake somewhere. There wasn’t; the 
Humphreys were expecting the Dwight 
Eisenhowers for a visit, and during her 
1956 visit to Thomasville, Mamie had re- 
marked that the cottage’s living room 
would be just perfect with white walls 
and pink curtains. 

Last week Mamie was luxuriously in- 
stalled amid the white walls and pink cur- 
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tains and, no outdoor girl, kept herself 
thoroughly entertained during her hus- 
band’s forays into the fields and greens. 
She arranged to have Kinescopes shown 
of a few TV shows (the Mayerling spec- 
tacular, What’s My Line?) that she had 
missed in Washington, slept until 10:30 
in the morning, devoted the rest of her 
time to a shopping tour in nearby Thom- 
asville, auto rides into the blossoming 
countryside. sessions at a canasta-like 
card game called Bolivia with her mother, 
with Hostess Mrs. George Humphrey and 
the Eisenhowers’ Gettysburg neighbor, 
Mrs. George Allen. 

Flush in the Brush. Ike's routine was 
more rigorous. Breakfasting (on steak) 
in the main house at 8 a.m. with George 
Humphrey and such friends as Lawyer 
George Allen and White House Physician 
Howard Snyder, Ike wore the happy vis- 
age of a man on a holiday. Soon, with his 
lightweight under-over Belgian .410, he 
rode out with his cronies into the cool, 
piney woods aboard a mule-drawn hunting 
wagon. Plantation Owner Humphrey’s 
prized pointers worked the fields, sniffing 
for quail. (Ike’s own English setters, Art 
and George, were a bust in the South.) 
When a dog froze like a statue, the Mile- 
stone dog handler quietly called “Point.” 
Ike climbed down from the wagon, got 
set to shoot; the handler began to rustle 
the brush with a leather thong, sent a 
covey skittering into the air. Ike, an ex- 
pert shot, blasted away. Twice he knocked 
down three birds with only two shots. 

Short on the Green. When he was 
not hunting, the President was tee-deep in 
golf. Dressed warmly in a grey zipper- 
front sweater, reddish slacks, a checked 
cap and brown golf shoes, Ike turned up 
at the nearby Glen Arven Country Club, 
took a few practice swings for photogra- 
phers—becoming the first President of the 
U.S. to model a golf grip—surveyed the 
first green with a sigh: “One of the most 
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discouraging things in the world is to 
walk up to the first tee, 440 yards and a 
par 4 hole, and let go.” But let go he did, 
with a whacking 225-yard drive that sent 
the President gaily tracking down the 
course with Secret Service men chugging 
along behind in motorized carts. 

His game, in all, ranged in the gos, but 
the shortcomings (his short game, mainly) 
were unimportant compared with the easy 
relaxation of his style, the exchange of 
chuckles with Jokester George Allen— 
much of it at the expense of Ambassador 
to London John Hay (“Jock”) Whitney, 
who owns an estate next door to Hum- 
phrey’s Milestone. Once, when Golfing 
Companion Whitney found himself in the 
woods, Ike and the others joshed him: 
“There’s our representative at the Court 
of St. James's in the woods.” 

World affairs were not wholly aban- 
doned. At least twice a day there were 
phone talks with Secretary Dulles on the 
Middle East impasse. Then Dulles and 
U.N. Ambassador Lodge flew down for 
their face-to-face conference. Ike also kept 
posted on the East Coast’s longshoremen’s 
strike and on the perilous passage of the 
Eisenhower Doctrine through the Senate. 
But behind the serious business there was 
always the comforting thought that the 
holiday would last one more week. 

Last week the President also: 

@ Snapped up the resignation of Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense Robert Tripp 
Ross, whose wife was president of a cloth- 
ing company that won an Army contract 
for 249,000 pairs of trousers while Ross 
was holding down his Pentagon job. Ross’s 
resignation came right after he finished 
testifying before Arkansas Democrat John 
McClellan's Senate Permanent Subcom- 
mittee . on Investigations. McClellan's 
cryptic verdict: there was no conflict “as 
far as criminality was concerned,” but 
“as to whether there were improprieties, 
that is a matter of judgment and opinion.” 
@ Accepted the resignation of capable 
Civil Service Commission Chairman Phil- 
ip Young, 46, who declined to tie himself 
to a new six-year term. Possible new as- 
signment for Young, onetime head of 
Columbia University’s Graduate School 
of Business, and an old friend of Ike’s: 
U.S. Ambassador to The Netherlands. 

@ Announced the resignation of former 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin Corre- 
spondent Carl W. McCardle, who for four 
years served as Assistant Secretary of 
State for Public Affairs, and received 
one of Ike’s warmest sorry-to-see-you- 
go letters, 


OPINION 


Jews v. Israel 

Of all the painful thorns in their inter- 
national rosebush, none makes Israelis so 
sore as a group of highly vocal American 
Jews known as the American Council for 
Judaism, Inc, Strongly anti-Zionist, the 
A.C.J., under the leadership of Lessing 
J. Rosenwald, onetime Sears, Roebuck 
board chairman, supports the idea that 
Judaism and nationalism “are - separate 
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and distinct.” and that U.S. Jews owe 
nothing more to Israel than to any other 
toddling nation. 

With the hope that he might soften the 
A.C.J.—and loosen its tight pockets as 
well—Israel’s canny Premier David Ben- 
Gurion last month invited Lessing Rosen- 
wald to Israel for a visit. Rosenwald hap- 
pily accepted, provided that he and his 
wife be permitted to pay for their own 
transportation. After a twelve-day tour of 
Israel, Rosenwald returned to the U.S, 
impressed but not mollified, 

“The impressions,” he told an A.C.J. 
meeting in Manhattan last week, “are 
very mixed. On the one hand Israel has 
offered a haven of refuge for hundreds 
of thousands who could not have found 
such a place in any other part of the 
world . . . On the other hand one sees 
the isolationism of Israel. For them the 
world is the boundaries of the Israeli 
borders. I found it difficult to explain 
how one could be enthusiastic about the 
State and disagree with Zionist ideology. 
To them, Jews who are in other parts of 
the world and who are in difficulty should 
receive no assistance other than to help 
them come to Israel—all else is temporiz- 
ing. It is difficult for them to conceive 
how a Jew can live a normal life, be free 
and independent, outside of Israel. I do 
not think they can understand how I, a 
Jew, can love the United States as they 
do Israel. They cannot understand a Jew 
integrating himself into the fabric of any 
nation other than Israel. 

“Generally speaking, one can say that 
in Israel the people have little regard for 
religion. I think there are more syna- 
gogues in Jenkintown, Pa. [Rosenwald’s 
home] than in Tel Aviv . . . One of the 
correspondents asked me if I was not 
afraid that through assimilation in the 
United States we would lose our Jewish 
consciousness. I said that I thought that 
it was far more likely that in Israel they 
would lose it in nationalism. 

“T think it only fair... to make it 
perfectly clear that nothing we saw or 
heard has altered in the slightest degree 
my opposition to the principles and prac- 
tices of political Zionism.” 

Proof that Israel has in the U.S. more 
roses than thorns lay in Miami Beach, 
where some 2,000 U.S. and Canadian Jews 
gathered last week to kick off the 1957 
Israel bond drive. The goal: $75 million. 


AMERICANA 
Ferdinand the Bull Thrower 


Never before had the 4o0-odd island 
villagers of North Haven seen such a fine 
schoolteacher and all-round nice fellow as 
lovable, affable Martin Godgart. A happy, 
hulking (6 ft., 250 lb.), multi-chinned 
chap with a Harvard accent, Godgart 
turned up last September on the tiny 
Penobscot Bay island off the coast of 
Maine, flashed a schoolteacher’s certificate, 
got himself a job teaching high-school 
English, Latin and French. He quickly 
made friends with the normally reserved 
down-East folk; they liked his jolly ways, 
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his eagerness to participate in North 
Haven affairs. He formed a Sea Scout 
troop, ran Sunday school at the local 
Baptist church with a gentle, knowing 
hand. At Christmastime, he rented a post- 
office box in the name of Santa Claus, 
gathered up letters from the children, 
wrote genial replies to each one, bought 
and distributed gifts for the poor. And 
then, one day last week, the state police 
came and quietly led him away. 

The Good Doctor. The astonished vil- 
lagers soon learned why: Martin Godgart 
was an impostor. His real name is Ferdi- 
nand W. Demara Jr., and he is not just 
any everyday kind of impostor. At 35, he 
is a kid-gloved Walter Mitty, an auda- 
cious, unschooled but amazingly intelligent 
pretender who always wanted to be a 
Somebody, and succeeded in being a whole 
raft of Somebody Elses. Yet he apparently 
never bilked a penny from a soul. 

When he was 16, Ferdinand Demara 
ran away from his home in Lawrence, 





Associated Press 
Impostor DEMARA 


Such an all-round nice fellow. 


Mass. to join the Cistercian monks in 
Rhode Island, stayed several years under 
monastic rule. In 1941 he enlisted in 
the Army, soon went over the hill, joined 
the Navy, became a medical corpsman, His 
first big bull-throwing exhibition came aft- 
er he went over the hill again and turned 
up at the Trappist monastery near Louis- 
ville, Ky. claiming to be one Robert L. 
French, Ph.D. As in his later exploits, 
Demara had picked his identity from a 
university catalogue, had in some mys- 
terious way assembled all the necessary 
proofs and college transcripts to support 
the pretense. But he disappeared after a 
while, later, under a variety of names, 
taught psychology in a Pennsylvania col- 
lege, served as an orderly in a Los Angeles 
sanitarium, as an instructor in Washington 
State’s St. Martin’s College. At length the 
FBI caught him, and he served 18 months 
in prison for desertion, 


No sooner was he freed than he resumed 
his career, took the name of one Dr. Cecil 
Hamann, studied law at night at North- 
eastern University in Boston for a year, 
then joined another Roman Catholic 
order, the Brothers of Christian Instruc- 
tion, in Maine. The brothers warmly wel- 
comed such an esteemed professional as 
“Dr, Hamann.” dubbed him Brother John. 
As Brother John, he met a young doctor 
named Joseph C. Cyr, helped Cyr treat a 
member of the brotherhood for rheuma- 
toid arthritis (bee venom, suggested Ferdi- 
nand with professional aplomb). 

Demara so admired young Dr. Cyr that 
he borrowed Cyr’s name and credentials, 
was commissioned in the Canadian navy 
as a surgeon. He performed unnumbered 
minor operations—and once, with Mitty- 
like sureness, he presided over a compli- 
cated operation on a soldier who had been 
wounded near the heart. The operation 
was a huge success—and so was “Dr. Cyr.” 
The publicity that followed this achieve- 
ment flushed out the real Cyr, and Ferdi- 
nand was quietly sacked by the navy. 

The Good Friend. Ferdinand never 
gave up. In 1955, he became a Dr. Ben- 
jamin Jones (who really was president of 
Northeast Mississippi Junior College), got 
himself a job as lieutenant of the guard 
in Texas’ Huntsville Penitentiary. There, a 
prisoner recognized Ferdinand as the sub- 
ject of a 1952 Lire article on “The Master 
Impostor,” but the agile fraud made a 
quick getaway. 

Always a candid confesser when he was 
caught, Ferdinand never reasonably ex- 
plained why he could not be satisfied with 
his own identity; yet he always played 
his roles with urbane authority and con- 
siderable skill. Thus, while most of his 
neighbors in North Haven thought that 
“Godgart” was a little strange, they thor- 
oughly liked him. It was his closest North 
Haven friend, Schoolteacher William Hop- 
kins, who became suspicious enough of 
Ferdinand—especiaily after he gave Hop- 
kins and his wife a captionless Lire photo 
of himself—to supply Maine police with 
a set of Ferdinand’s fingerprints taken 
from a beer can. 

The Goodbye. Typically, last week 
most of his friends in Maine were ready 
to defend Ferdinand, even if he was an 
impostor. Found guilty by a superior court 
judge, Ferdinand got a suspended sentence 
and a gentle lecture. “On each occasion,” 
the judge admitted, “deliberately or other- 
wise, you were doing some good.” Said 
Schoolteacher Hopkins: “I hope Demara 
can come back. After all, what has he done 
but use someone else’s name? And all the 
good he has done must certainly outweigh 
the bad.” Ferdinand himself was not so 
sure. “Under the circumstances,” he re- 
marked blandly, “it would be useless to 
go back. I would be much less effectual 
than I had been.” 

With that, the lovable fraud departed, 
saying that he was going to visit his mother 
in Lawrence, and after that, look into a 
job offer from a Canadian newspaper. But 
at week’s end Ferdinand Demara had van- 
ished like a pleasant dream. Now, nobody 
knows where he is. Or who. 
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COMMUNISTS 
Unity from a Can of Worms 


In front of a dingy social hall on Man- 
hattan’s Lower East Side last week, police 
cars prowled and reporters fretted. Inside. 
after some 60 other New York halls and 
hotels had refused them talking room, the 
top leadership of the U.S. Communist 
party—its “surface” membership down to 
about 8,500 from 80.000 in 1944—Wwas 
holding its first national convention since 
1950. Prime purpose of the four-day, 
closed-door session: to select a new na- 
tional committee and to heal the three- 
way split in party ranks that had followed 
Moscow's “downgrading” of Stalin, its 
“upgrading” of Stalin, and the brutal in- 
tervention in Hungary. 

The split among the 298 unelected “del- 
egates”—at least 50 of them past or pres- 
ent defendants under the Smith Act—was 
wide. An insurgent group, headed by Dai- 
ly Worker Editor John G. Gates, had 
savagely criticized Soviet conduct in 
Hungary, loudly proclaimed its desire to 
change the U.S. party into a “political ac- 
tion or education association’—a course 
by which, argued Editor Gates, U.S. Com- 
munism could win “independence” from 
Moscow, thus permit it to end its “isola- 
tion” from other U.S. “mass movements.” 

Hard set against this course were the 
old-line Stalinists headed by outgoing 
Party Chairman William Z. Foster, whom 
the dead dictator handpicked for his job 
in 1929. Rumbled old (75), ailing (heart 
disease) Chairman Foster, who had pow- 
erful Soviet and French Communist sup- 
port: the Gates proposals would strip 
Marx-Leninism of its “international char- 
acter,” and reduce it to “innumerable na- 
tional interpretations,” an “impossible 
position for a Communist Party.” Swing- 
ing wildly between the poles of “inde- 
pendence” and “solidarity” were the fol- 
lowers of Eugene Dennis, outgoing party 
secretary. 

From this can of worms the comrades 
strung together a set of agreements pre- 
serving, at least for the time, the facade 
of party unity. By “overwhelming ma- 
jorities,” the U.S. Communists: 

@ Voted to continue as a political party, 
but also, within limits, to allow them- 
selves “to interpret” Moscow's edicts in 
accordance with U.S. conditions. The lim- 
its: such interpretation must be grounded 
on the premise that “the fundamental 
conflict is between the forces of the peo- 
ple and the forces of imperialism.” 

@ Elected, in a move to postpone a final 
showdown, 20 leaders from all major fac- 
tions to the new national committee, in- 
cluding Foster, Gates and Dennis. 

q Agreed, in an attempt to end their “iso- 
lation,” to try to build a “labor-peoples’ 
antimonopoly” front with the help of the 
“reformist” groups which they had for 
many years fought, i.e., liberal labor lead- 
ers, independent Negro associations. 
Moreover, to get the new program under 
way, they decided to return party head- 
quarters from effete Manhattan to Chi- 
cago, whence it had migrated in 1926. 
Reason: Chicago is near the heart of the 
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farm belt and has a large concentration of 
Negro workers “in key unions.” 

From the unsolicited recipients of this 
largesse came howls of dismay. Cried Chi- 
cago’s Mayor Richard J. Daley: “We 
don’t want them here. Why don’t they go 
to Moscow?” His feelings were echoed by 
Ralph Helstein, president of the United 
Packinghouse Workers, whose 120,000 
membership is more than one-third Ne- 
gro: “The Communist Party is about to 
go out of business. There's no place for it 
in Chicago or any other place in Ameri- 
ca.” And from Manhattan's Dave Dubin- 
sky, who had been individually applauded 
by the Communists in convention, came 
the hardest blow to their “labor-peoples’ 
antimonopoly” project. Said the president 
of the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers in a comment that could be re- 
peated by many another U.S. labor lead- 
er: “We have fought them since they 
first appeared on the American scene, and 
we shall continue to fight them.” 

. Lone 25% ip Tang? 






Edward Clark—Lire 
INTERTOR’S SEATON 


Another link in the chain. 


THE ADMINISTRATION 


New Look at Interior 

Into the hopper of the Federal Power 
Commission last week plopped a report 
from the Interior Department discussing 
the possibility of building a new federal 
high dam on the Snake River between 
Oregon and Idaho. The report, as it stood, 
was a drastic modification of former In- 
terior Secretary Douglas McKay’s stand 
against the celebrated Hell’s Canyon fed- 
eral dam, a stand which some Western 
Republicans have blamed for the defeat 
of many a Western Republican candidate 
last November (including Oregon’s candi- 
date for the U.S. Senate Doug McKay). 

Symbolically, the high dam aow sug- 
gested by Interior would impound water 
enough to obliterate the Hell’s Canyon 
dan site—much as McKay's energetic 
successor, Interior Secretary Fred A. Sea- 


ton, is superimposing on McKay policies 
strong new decisions of his own. 

Refitted Policy. Though Seaton, like 
McKay, holds to the Eisenhower concept 
of private-public partnership in river de- 
velopment, he takes a broader view of 
what can be accomplished. Studying the 
private low dams that McKay favored, 
Seaton noted that they offered only lim- 
ited flood control, failed therefore to 
achieve full development of the Snake's 
potential. One high dam (at Pleasant Val- 
ley, downstream from Hell’s Canyon) 
would generate more power and provide 
more flood control than two McKay-type 
low dams at Pleasant Valley and Moun- 
tain Sheep, he explained to the Federal 
Power Commission. (Before the FPC is 
an application from Pacific Northwest 
Power Co. to build the two low dams.) 

Seaton has refitted McKay policy in 
another Interior problem: the continuing 
deficit in operations of the Southwestern 
Power Administration, an Interior De- 
partment subsidiary. To make up the defi- 
cit, McKay proposed a 40% increase on 
power supplied by the administration to 
rural electric cooperatives. Seaton sliced 
the co-ops’ rate increase to 274%, sug- 
ested other revenue by increasing rates 
on power supplied to private power com- 
panies. He also demanded that a 30-year 
contract between Southwestern Power and 
the Reynolds Metals Co., fashioned by 
Truman Interior Secretary Oscar Chap- 
man, be renegotiated to allow higher rates. 

Mollified Lobby. In another version of 
the Seaton new look. Ross Lillie Leffler, 
70, last week was confirmed by the Senate 
to fill the new post of Assistant Secretary 
for Fish and Wildlife. Philadelphia Steel- 
man Leffler assumes control of two equal 
bureaus devised as partial mollification 
of the powerful conservation and sports- 
men’s lobby, which McKay had offended. 
Not entirely satisfied with simple equal- 
ity, the conservationists nonetheless like 
Leffler, trust Seaton and are willing to 
give the new system a chance. They are 
also pleased because Fred Seaton has sus- 
pended the issuance of oil and gas leases 
on federal bird-and-game refuges; Doug 
McKay approved more in his term (364) 
than had been granted in the three dec- 
ades before him (277). 

For Nebraska Publisher Seaton, at 47 
the Cabinet's youngest member, designing 
a forward look in the Interior Department 
is one more item on his list of delicate 
Administration assignments. Rushed into 
Government service to become Defense 
Secretary Charles E. Wilson’s assistant for 
legislative and public affairs, i.e., public 
relations, Seaton succeeded as well as any 
man in the face of “Engine Charlie’s” 
proclivity for hip shots. As a presidential 
assistant, Seaton got many a touchy job, 
e.g., smoothing out patronage squabbles, 
asking for resignations. Moving into his 
toughest task, Seaton already has shown 
a considerable capacity for learning quick- 
ly the- intricacies and the pitfalls. He 
is respectful of other views and attentive 
to suggestions, but one fact stands out: 
in the new-look Interior Department, 
Fred Seaton is calling the shots. 
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FOREIGN NEWS 





MIDDLE EAST 
The Crowd Looking On 


In London’s bombed and gutted streets 
in World War II, a perilous and lonely 
skill was developed to a specialist’s high 
art—the defusing of ticking, active bombs 
which might go off at any moment if not 
delicately handled. Such an art was need- 
ed in the Middle East last week. There 
the specialists had first to rope off the 
area (which is the intent of the Eisen- 
hower Doctrine), and then to take apart 
the mechanism of destruction. 

First to be delicately unwrapped was 
the complication of Israel’s troops in 
Egypt (see below). If this could be done, 


the next step was to get to the inner 
mechanism of trouble: the problem of the 
Suez and of the Soviet presence in Egypt. 
It was anxious work, and the ticking went 
on loud and clear. 

One of the difficulties was that the job 
of defusing had to be done with a crowd 
looking on. President Eisenhower had 
pledged to work within the framework of 
the United Nations. Yet the U.N., while 
sitting in judgment on the Middle East, 
was itself also being judged. The whole 
Middle East crisis began over British, 
French and Israeli disbelief in the U.N. 
as an effective instrument of peace and 
justice. When Britain and France later 
had to promise the U.N. to withdraw their 
invading armies from Egypt, that neces- 
sity only increased the anger of what used 
to be the U.N.’s most respectable support- 
ers in those countries. They agreed to bow 
to the “decent opinion of mankind” as de- 
termined by a U.N. vote. But, they asked, 
did anything happen when Russia defied 
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that “decent opinion” over Hungary, or 
India defied it over Kashmir? 

More and more, in circles once sympa- 
thetic to the U.N., the question was being 
raised: How good a barometer of man- 
kind’s opinions is the U.N.? In point of 
fact, argued the questioners, many of the 
millions presumably represented by dele- 
gations in the U.N. are not free to choose 
their own governments, let alone influence 
their governments’ votes in the U.N. All 
this was true. Even the most loyal sup- 
porters of U.N. have to swallow hard at 
sanctimonious lectures on morality being 
delivered by agents of tyrannies. 

Yet as the ticking in the Middle East 
went on, the onlooking U.N. was not 





United Press 
SprKeD EcypttaAn Battrery & IsRAELT WARSHIP ON THE GULF OF AQABA 


The judges were also under judgment. 


living up to the worst forebodings. Sec- 
retary-General Dag Hammarskjold, re- 
quired to work within a narrow mandate, 
was showing an imaginative ability to 
steer things towards a settlement. The 
U.N.’s worst offender, Soviet Russia, last 
week tried to push through a mischievous 
resolution investigating U.S. “aggressive 
actions” in the Middle East, and though 
the U.S. itself cheerfully voted for the 
resolution in the steering committee, to 
show that it had nothing to hide, the pro- 
posal was defeated 8 to 6 in committee 
and 53 to 13 in the General Assembly. 
Though India was still defiant over 
Kashmir, Jawaharlal Nehru had to pay 
a price in diminished moral prestige. In 
what is often the favorite playground of 
U.N. demagoguery—the touchy subject of 
colonialism—a unanimous General Assem- 
bly last week adopted a moderate reso- 
lution encouraging France to work out 
its own problems in Algeria. And in the 
complicated Middle East, where religious 


hatreds, economic rivalries and power 
struggles all have their angry spokesmen 
in the U.N., there was a general willingness 
(to which even Russia had to pay lip 
service) to try the way of mediation. 

And so the specialists were free to go 
about their work. The U.S. had not, as 
some critics said, simply dumped all its 
problems on an ineffectual U.N. The 
perilous undertaking in the Middle East 
centered on U.S. diplomacy, working out- 
side the U.N. as long as it could hope to 
be effective, but not in conflict with it. 


The Heat on Israel 

The U.S., hoping to build up the rea- 
sonable, oil-bearing Arab elements as a 
decisive factor for anti-Communist stabil- 
ity in the Middle East, found itself in a 
cruel predicament last week. The one way 
to promote reasonableness among Arabs is 
to keep them from getting worked up 
about Israel, and to that end it was neces- 
sary to get the Israelis to clear out of Egypt 
and stop defying the U.N. As an induce- 
ment to the Israelis to cooperate, John 
Foster Dulles made them what seemed a 
good offer. As soon as Israel pulled back its 
troops, he told Ambassador Abba Eban, 
the U.S. would 1) itself underwrite Israel’s 
right to free passage in the Gulf of Aqaba, 
and 2) support U.N. action to ensure that 
the Gaza Strip would not again be used as 
a base for guerrilla raids on Israel. 

Predictably, a Nasser spokesman in Cairo 
denounced the Dulles proposals as “obvi- 
ous favoritism for Israel” and ‘‘a way to 
give Israel a political victory as a result 
of armed attack.” But while waiting for 
Israel’s answer, the Asian-Arab bloc at the 
U.N. withheld their resolution to impose 
sanctions against Israel. 

Innocent Passage. When word of the 
U.S. offer flashed through Israel, citizens 
who had just paraded in defiant anticipa- 
tion of sanctions could hardly conceal 
their satisfaction. “We have forced on the 
State Department a transformation in its 
thinking,” said one. But in Jerusalem, old 
(70) Prime Minister David Ben-Gurion 
was being stubborn. Looking drawn and 
thin from his three weeks’ struggle against 
pneumonia, he brooded for three days be- 
fore calling a Cabinet meeting to draft a 
reply. The U.S. offered nothing new on 
Gaza. But Dulles’ implied willingness to 
back Israel’s Aqaba rights by sending a 
U.S. ship through the gulf to establish the 
international right of “innocent passage” 
raised the possibility at last of opening 
Israel’s southern port of Elath, blockaded 
by Egypt since 1949, to the potentialities 
of Asian trade. The catch was that Israel 
had first to withdraw, before the U.S. would 
pledge its help. 

Next day Ben-Gurion’s government sub- 
mitted a “formulation” accepting the 
proposal on Aqaba in principle but ask 
ing U.S. pledges that 1) U.N. troops will 
occupy the old Egyptian gun positions 
commanding the entrance to the gulf, and 
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2) Egyptian troops will not be allowed 
back in Gaza. This reply, said Dulles, 
was “not responsive.” 

Counter-Pressure. Any more conces- 
sions to Israel at this point would estrange 
the moderate Arab opinion that the new 
U.S. Middle East policy is trying to foster. 
Nasser was already systematically slowing 
down the work of clearing the Suez Canal. 
Last week, after U.N. salvage vessels 
finally raised and towed the cement-filled 
hulk Akka out of the main channel, the 
Egyptians continued to dawdle about re- 
moving explosives from the wrecked tug 
Edgar Bonnet, and thus effectively kept 
the ditch plugged. The U.S., however, was 
concerned less about Nasser’s blackmail 
than about other Arab opinion. 

Apparently surprised by the unyielding 
U.S. attitude, Israel’s Ambassador Eban 
tried to negotiate with Secretary Dulles, 
but showed no willingness to make any 
significant concessions. Result: the disap- 
pointed U.S. promptly published its docu- 
ments in the case and in effect, handed 
it back to the U.N. Until the U.N. got 
around to taking action, however, there 
was still time for Jerusalem to back down. 
The heat was on Israel. 


Shifting Opinion 

Aboard President Eisenhower's personal 
Constellation Columbine, Saudi Arabia's 
brown-robed King Saud began his journey 
back to the Middle East. Moslem monarch 
of the hour, he bore all the prestige of 
the ruler of Islam’s heartland and of the 
world’s richest oil lands, reinforced by 
a resplendent reception in Washington. 
After regal stops in Spain and North Africa, 
he will head toward Nasser’s Cairo. There 
the two leaders of the Arab world will 
meet—with their allies President Kuwat- 
ly of Syria and King Hussein of Jordan— 
to hear of Saud’s magic-carpet travels. 

In the four weeks since Saud and Nasser 
last met, there has been a_ perceptible 
shifting of opinion in the Arab world. 
Most of it is away from Nasser. The so- 
phisticated among Arab politicians now 
see that, despite his victory claims, Nas- 
ser took a humiliating beating in Sinai. 
Furthermore, Arab business communities 
are increasingly upset by Nasser’s disrup- 
tion of the oil industry, are aware that he 
was imperiling all of their economies by 
his dealings with Russia, and fear that 
he may still be at it. Significantly, Arab 
leaders are trending away from Nasser 
on their own initiative. In the process, 
King Saud's trip may well have been a 
turning point. 

Evil Designs. Saud himself had hedged 
carefully, but Beirut’s Nahar concluded 
categorically: “King Saud has chosen Amer- 
ica,” and quoted Saud as having told Leb- 
anon’s Foreign Minister Charles Malik 
in Washington: “I am convinced that the 
future of the Arab world must be founded 
on its friendship with America.” 

Lebanon, after experimenting with an 
ultranationalist regime last year, has in- 
stalled a solidly pro-U.S. government that 
shows signs of being the most stable in 
years, and has accepted a small delivery 
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of U.S. arms. It stayed out of the Baghdad 
Pact, but has given support to the Eisen- 
hower Doctrine. 

In Jordan, that wide space in the desert 
which has little reason for nationhood, 
the noisily Nationalist government has 
been losing steam. Young (21) King Hus- 
sein a fortnight ago wrote Premier Sulei- 
man Nabulsi bluntly: “We now detect the 
danger of Communist infiltration in our 
Arab homeland, and the threat posed by 
those who feign loyalty to Arab national- 
ism, indulge in hullabaloo, prevarications, 
falsehood and heroics, thereby seeking to 
conceal their evil designs against Arab na- 
tionalism and the fact that they cooperate 
with our enemies in misleading the masses 
and exploiting the people.” 

So well did Hussein’s blast suit the 
capital’s changing mood that when Jor- 
danian crowds took to the streets last 
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A stubborn formulation. 


week to celebrate the agreement ending 
Jordan’s long alliance with Britain, they 
shouted praise for Hussein rather than 
for the Nationalist ministers who ne- 
gotiated it. 

Bickering on the Left. With Jordan 
wavering and Saudi Arabia slipping toward 
the U.S., the isolation that Nasser has 
long dreaded is almost a reality. The Arab 
leaders to the west of him—in Libya and 
French North Africa—have their fill of his 
intrigues in their lands. There are even 
signs of a split between Syria and Egypt: 
the Syrians, who are now even more under 
Soviet influence than is Nasser, are needling 
Nasser for not denouncing the Eisenhower 
Doctrine as fast and as flatly as they did. 
There is bad blood between Cairo and 
Damascus over Syria’s claim for compensa- 
tion for the 20 Syrian-owned MIG jets 
that were brought to Egypt for the train- 
ing of their Syrian pilots, then destroyed 
en the ground when the British and French 
invaded last fall. 
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Against these signs of deepening divi- 
sions, Nasser still has enormous favor 
among Arab masses. Leaving Washington, 
King Saud pointedly praised Nasser as an 
Arab leader “who defends his country and 
all other Arab countries against aggres- 
sion’”—and so do other prudent rulers 
within range of Cairo radio's inflammato- 
ry shouts, But with the single exception of 
Syria, they have no wish to follow him to- 
ward Soviet embroilment and bankruptcy. 
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In Madrid, King Saud met Morocco’s 
Sultan Mohammed V, the first get-together 
between the guardian of the Prophet's 
tomb and the spiritual leader of the Ma- 
ghreb, as Mohammedans call their North 
African “West.” The Spanish, who like to 
consider themselves a “bridge” between 
Christian West and Islamic East, per- 
suaded the Sultan to stop by Madrid while 
Saud was in town. Even this get-together 
boded no good for Nasser, because the 
Sultan is pro-West and anxious to put to- 
gether a Maghreb federation in North 
Africa that would include Morocco, Tuni- 
sia, Algeria and Libya, but not Egypt. 


ALGERIA 
A Hope & a Promise 


“We are the victors,” exulted France’s 
U.N. Assembly Delegate Jacques Sou- 
stelle. The General Assembly, brushing off 
Arab demands that the French be ordered 
to negotiate with the Algerian rebels, had 
unanimously voted a mild resolution ex- 
pressing the hope that a solution might 
be found in Algeria consistent with the 
principles of the U.N. Charter. 

Actually, the French gained the day by 
promising the morrow. Foreign Minister 
Christian Pineau himself recognized that 
France had given “a kind of international 
pledge.” Said Pineau: “The approval we 
have received at the U.N., notably on the 
part of the U.S., was largely due to the 
fact that we proposed a constructive solu- 
tion to the Algerian problem.” The con- 
structive solution is still largely on paper. 
It calls for a cease-fire, elections in peace- 
ful areas, followed by negotiations with 
the elected Algerians. 

While Premier Guy Mollet hesitated 
between proclaiming a cease-fire outright 
as a starter and continuing secret efforts 
to talk the rebels into a cease-fire agree- 
ment, terror tightened its grip on Algeria. 
Much of the terror was to influence the 
vote. Halfway through an afternoon of 
football, bombs exploded simultaneously 
in two packed stadiums on opposite sides 
of Algiers, killing twelve and wounding 
60. A father bent in horror over the 
headless body of his 20-year-old daugh- 
ter. A Moslem candy vendor stared at 
the mangled form of his helper, took off 
running with his case of sweets and was 
cut down by a burst of police machine- 
gun fire. In the angry outcry that fol- 
lowed, police and troops swept through 
capital and countryside. At week’s end 
authorities announced that they had ar- 
rested 573 “agents” in Algiers, and killed 
1,000 more Algerians. 
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NATO 
Cutback 


It was at one of those London dinners 
where white ties and tails and decorations 
are worn. The honored guest, NATO's new 
Supreme Commander, U.S. Air Force Gen- 
eral Lauris Norstad, heard himself felic- 
itously toasted but also told in plain lan- 
guage by Britain’s Prime Minister Harold 
Macmillan: “Insurance is a fine thing, but 
over-insurance can be debilitating .. . 
What the balance should be, under our 
democratic society, is a matter for states- 
men responsible to their Parliaments and 
their people.” 

With this warning that they were not to 
be dissuaded, the British last week served 
notice that they would cut their NATO 
contribution from the present 80,000 
troops in West Germany to perhaps 50,000. 

NATO's Norstad was not surprised by 
the long-expected British cutback, but he 
was nonetheless pained. In secret talks 
that preceded last week’s announcement, 
Airman Norstad was concerned by the 
widespread tendency to say that ground 
troops no longer matter, since they can be 
compensated for by more technological 
weapons. If the British reason for reduc- 
tion in force is economic, he pleaded, 
they owe it to their partners to say so. 
This the British did. This explanation, 
Norstad hoped, would not give other 
NATO nations an excuse to follow suit, 
since all of them except the U.S. spend 
less on defense than Britain. 

After the British cuts, Norstad will 
have fewer than 15 divisions in his com- 
mand—though the French have promised 
to restore to the NATO shield “as soon 
as possible” two divisions withdrawn last 
year for service in North Africa, 

In Bonn, West German Defense Min- 
ister Franz Josef Strauss, who has pledged 
to field three of seven promised NATO 
divisions this summer, last week showed 
off the new German uniforms, almost iden- 
tical with the army and Luftwaffe uni- 
forms of World War II .The German army 
boot was back too, but this time with a 
difference. “Gentlemen,” grinned Strauss 
to an audience assembled to view the new 
uniforms, “these boots do not permit heel- 
clicking or the reverberating sound of 
marching. These boots are fitted with 
demokratisch-biirgerliche © Gummisohlen 
{democratic civilian rubber soles ].” 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Together Again 

A tiny smudge of lipstick, spotted by 
the eagle eye of an Associated Pressman 
and duly reported by cable and radio last 
week, was an all’s-well signal that spread 
to the four corners of the earth. Such, any- 
way, was the impression created by front- 
page stories recounting the reunion of 
Queen Elizabeth and her husband in Por- 
tugal after his return from a four-month 
cruise through the Commonwealth. No less 
than 150 eager pressmen elbowed one 
another aside on the tarmac at Lisbon’s 
Montijo Military Air Base as the Queen’s 
gleaming Viscount transport headed in. 
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Bronzed and healthy after his vacation, 
the Duke of Edinburgh himself was casually 
at ease as he chatted with Portuguese dip- 
lomats waiting to greet his wife. When 
the Queen’s plane rolled to a stop, he 
climbed briskly aboard, entered Elizabeth’s 
private compartment, and, less than two 
minutes later, appeared again at the cabin 
door at a protocol distance behind his 
poised and smiling wife. A few minutes 
later, after a round of formal smiles and 
handshakes, the royal couple, apparently 
unconscious of the peering eyes of the 
press and the world, entered their car 
and drove off in dignified silence to the 
yacht Britannia. 

“Well,” muttered one British reporter 
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“Tha-a-t's Better." 


in the midst of this unruffled scene of roy- 
al business-as-usual, “that wasn’t much 
of a reunion.” But back home and in the 
U.S., the headlines were redolent with the 
heady scent of orange blossoms dispel- 
ling the noisome rumors of rift. “After 
124 days and 5 hours, they are TOGETHER 
AGAIN,” blared Britain's Empire News. 
“THA-A-T’S BETTER,” purred London's 
Sunday Pictorial. 


First Test 


A clutch of “firsts” emerged from a 
hotly contested by-election in the London 
dormitory of North Lewisham last week. 
It was the first seat to be won by Labor 
from the Tories in a by-election since 
1939, the first seat to be lost in a by- 
election by a government since the war, 
and the first (and somewhat inauspicious ) 
test of the popularity of Prime Minister 
Harold Macmillan’s six-week-old Conserv- 
ative government. 

The Laborites, cock-a-hoop with the 
victory, had won with 1) a more attrac- 
tive candidate (capable Barrister Niall 
MacDermot), 2) a solid, close-to-the- 
pocketbook issue in a proposed Tory bill 
to relax rent controls, 3) a much better 








political machine. The Tories were in- 
clined to blame most of their troubles on 
a third candidate, a Junoesque. right-wing 
independent named Leslie Greene. 31, 
who campaigned on “I have no faith in 
the U.S.” She siphoned off 1,487 votes. 
the majority of them presumably from 
the Tories. But Candidate Greene was 
not the whole explanation; since the last 
general election, North Lewisham’s vot- 
ers have recorded an impressive 5.4% 
swing from Tory to Labor. 

Laborites were quick to claim that if 
the shift at North Lewisham were pro- 
jected across the nation, they would cap- 
ture 88 seats in the House of Commons, 
and come to power. In seven more by- 
elections scheduled during the next two 
months, Labor expects to do well, and 
some independent political observers 
agree that Labor might well win if a gen- 
eral election were held in the near future. 

But the Conservatives have a right to 
three more years in office and a comforta- 
ble lead of about 60 in the House of 
Commons. They have no intention of 
subjecting themselves to a general elec- 
tion any sooner than they have to. 


WESTERN EUROPE 
Decisive Offer 


“Bringing the insular British to the 
edge of the European continent has not 
been easy,”’ admitted handsome Sir David 
Eccles, president of Britain’s Board of 
Trade. But there he was last week in 
Paris, and beside him stood Chancellor of 
the Exchequer Peter Thorneycroft, the 
two most dedicated Europeans in the 
British Cabinet. “We are an obstinate 
people, of strong habits,” Eccles went on. 
“After each major war we have retired to 
our island, licked our wounds and pre- 
tended it was a bad dream of no signifi- 
cance, But in Britain we are now ready for 
the decisive offer.” The offer: to partici- 
pate in a European Free Trade Area of 

7 nations, within which there would be 
no tariffs or import quotas on manufac- 
tured goods (Time, Jan. 28). 

This was the most unequivocal pledge 
of British willingness to cooperate in 
“building Europe” ever made by a Briton 
in office. Eagerly, the 17 members of the 
Organization for European Economic Co- 
operation (every Western European na- 
tion save Spain and Finland) agreed to 
hammer out concrete plans for the Free 
Trade Area by next July. As “coordina- 
tor,” they selected an Englishman—Peter 
Thorneycroft. 

Delighted as they were by Britain's 
change of heart toward Europe, many 
OEEC nations were far from delighted 
by British insistence that only industrial 
goods should move freely within the Free 
Trade Area. (This would allow Britain to 
continue giving “imperial preference” to 
the agricultural products which make up 
nearly 90% of her imports from the Com- 
monwealth.) A Free Trade Area that ex- 
cluded agriculture, warned Jens Otto Krag 
of agricultural Denmark, would be “quite 
unacceptable.” Eccles had been quite can- 
did about why the farmer would still be 
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The 1957 Chrysler with Torsion-Aire 
ride, is as different to drive as it 
is to look at. It marks the greatest 
advance in riding comfort since shock 
absorbers. 

In this new suspension front coil 
springs have been replaced by the 
greater, softer resilience of torque 
rods. There’s no lean, no lunge, no 
lurch. A lower ride and ball joints 


CHRYSLER WINDSOR 2 DOOR HARDTOP. COAT AND ACCESSORIES: CHRISTIAN DIOR, NEW YORK 


keep you level on turns. Rear springs 
are mounted outboard of the frame 
to control corner sway. The entire 
suspension is rubber isolated — no 
moving metal parts meet. No noise, 
no squeaks, no tension, no fatigue, 
no wear and tear on you and a 
great deal more pure enjoyment. 

And speaking of traveling, there’s a 
mighty 354 cu. in. airplane-type engine 


under that long hood . . . 392 cu. in. 
in the Chrysler New Yorker. With 
Chrysler's smooth new pushbutton 
operated TorqueFlite, this power is 
there like money in the bank when 
you need it for getaway or passing. 
You won't know what 1957 motor- 
ing really is until you drive this car 
yourself. All you have to do is drop 
in on your Chrysler Dealer . . . or 
just telephone for a demonstration. 





protected: “Agriculture is never far from 
the minds of the politicians’—a truism 
equally valid for Europe and the U 

Echoing Krag’s fears, Belgium's Paul- 
Henri Spaak flatly warned that the British 
proposal would not be permitted to delay 
“even for a single day” establishment of 
the six-nation® Common Market, which 
will constitute a tightly knit “little Eu- 
rope” within the larger Free Trade Area. 
The difference between the two is that 
Britain, for example, agrees to reduce its 
tariff barriers with the Six at the same 
rate as the Six reduce them with one an- 
other. but Britain would retain control 
over its own tariffs in trade with other 
nations. If all goes as planned, the Six 
should be ready to sign the Common Mar- 
ket Treaty in March. 


RUSSIA 
The Nyet Man 


When Vyacheslav Molotov stepped out 
of the Soviet Foreign Ministry last June, 
the day before the ceremonial reception 
to Marshal Tito, the reason seemed obvi- 
ous: as the man who had signed the let- 
ters that expelled Yugoslavia from the 
Cominform, Molotov was unacceptable 
to Tito. The fact that the Soviet leaders 
were willing to sidetrack Molotov after 
years of service showed that they at- 
tached much importance to winning back 
Tito. The man they pushed forward in 
Molotov’s place was a burly, bushy-haired 
fellow with a mobile face, Dmitry T. 
Shepilov, Central Committee secretary 
and Pravda editor. 

Shepilov’s one claim to international 
fame at this point was to have traveled 
the Middle East, presumably only as Pravda 
editor, and there to have sold President 
Nasser on the big buildup of Soviet arms 
in Egypt. Though lionlike in aspect, Shep- 
ilov was a mild man and an appropriate 
mouthpiece for the soft words of coexist- 
ence with which the Soviet leaders were 
then screening their far-flung operations. 
The reason for the great play for Tito only 
became obvious later: they wanted to use 
him to help dispel the trouble that, sooner 
than they expected, exploded in Hungary 
and Poland. 

Taking the Rap. The post-Molotoy pol- 
icy in the satellites and Egypt has been one 
of Nikita Khrushchev’s staggering failures, 
but apparently it has not yet weakened 
his hold on the first party secretaryship. 
Last week the Central Committee, meeting 
in Moscow, decided that Shepilov should 
take the rap and sent him back to his 
secretarial duties after only eight months 
as Foreign Minister. His successor: Andrei 
A. Gromyko, 47. 

It is a name much better known to the 
average American than to the average Rus- 
sian. Gromyko’s diplomatic career began 
as a rebuke to the U.S. when Stalin, with- 
drawing Maxim Litvinoff in 1943 as a pro- 
test against the absence of a second front, 
offhandedly made Litvinoff's 34-year-old 
secretary the Washington ambassador. 








* France, Italy, West Germany and the Benelux 
countries, 
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GROMYKO 
A scowl in blue serge. 


Diplomats called him “the oldest young 
man in the world” because of his cold, 
deadpan expression. Born near Minsk in 
the village of Gromyki (90% of whose in- 
habitants are called Gromyko), he started 
out as a teacher and never lost his pedant- 
ry. Molotov plucked him out of the Acade- 
my of Sciences in 1939, and his fortunes 
have paralleled those of his master. He 
was at Molotov’s elbow at Teheran, Yalta 
and Potsdam. 

The Technician. For millions of Ameri- 
cans, Gromyko’s televised image became 
a symbol of the cold war, a scowling, blue- 
serge embodiment of Soviet intransigence. 
As Russia’s first U.N. representative, his 
nyet, uttered in the course of 26 Soviet 
vetoes, was a byword, and his precedent 
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SHEPILOV 
A smile that faded. 


of walking out of a debate that embar- 
rassed the Soviet Union became known as 
“pulling a Gromyko.” 

He was seen about Fifth Avenue, in a 
newsreel theater, and it was known that 
he had a family (a son, now 26, and a 
daughter, now 20), but nothing humanly 
attractive was known about him. To a 
questioner he once said tartly: “I am not 
interested in my personality.” 

Behind the formality, observers detect- 
ed a skillful diplomatic technician, in this 
respect second only to Molotov. He could 
not change the U.N. majority against 
him, but he could and did bog it down in 
technicalities and delays, until fine hot 
outrage was largely dissipated and the 
vote anticlimactic. His own bosses, slow 
to give him high rating, only last year 
made him a full member of the Central 
Committee. Later he accompanied B. & K. 
on their laughing-boy journey through 
India and Burma, and was seen on occa- 
sion to smile himself. 

Amid all the onrush of speculation over 
whether Gromyko’s appointment means a 
revival of the old hard-face Molotov poli- 
cies, the basic fact remains that Russian 
Foreign Secretaries are not of the top 
circle of Kremlin leadership these days: 
they make the faces, but they do not 
make the policies. As if to underline this 
fact, and incidentally to acknowledge the 
abruptness of the change of ministers, 
the Kremlin announced that the “defini- 
tive’ foreign-policy speech made four 
days earlier by Shepilov was still defmitive, 
even though he had already lost his job. 


POLAND 
Two Kinds of Capitalism 


“Parasitical capitalism is one thing, 
productive capitalism another. A_kulak, 
the village leech, is miles apart from a 
village capitalist of the farmer type. Our 
program should include support for those 
capitalists who multiply the national in- 
come, who derive profits from a constant 
increase in productivity.” 

This kind of crazy mixed-up Marxist 
talk came last week from Polish Econo- 
mist Jan Danecki. Added another Polish 
economist, writing in Warsaw’s Express 
Wieczorny: “Certainly Socialism [i.e., 
Communism] will not tumble down if 
haberdashery, carpet slippers, little screws 
and tubes are manufactured by private 
concerns. Besides, they will make them 
properly, because if the goods are bad 
they cannot sell them.” 

In Poland's confused state, nothing is 
sure except that the old-style Communism 
does not work. Party Secretary Wladf- 
slaw Gomulka’s economic planners no 
longer ask “Is it orthodox Marxism?” but 
“Will it work?” To get the sagging Polish 
economy working, they are encouraging 
many forms of small-scale capitalism, 
decentralizing state-owned industry, and 
letting independent peasant cooperatives 
take over the thousands of abandoned 
collective farms. 

Service Pays. Six months ago the 
Polish storekeeper, plagued by discrimi- 
natory taxes and unable to replenish his 
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stocks, was a member of a dying class. 
Today several thousand private shops are 
flourishing. Private individuals have taken 
over bankrupt state catering establish- 
ments, opened restaurants and cafés, and 
by substituting service for the state atti- 
tude that the customer is always wrong, 
are making them pay. In Warsaw private 
enterprise is building a new market, a new 
shopping center, and the city’s first pri- 
vate department store since 1945. 

Thousands of small consumer-goods 
factories, encouraged by state credits and 
promises of two years’ tax exemptions, are 
springing up all over the country. By 1960 
it is expected that half a million people, 
or some 7% of the country’s total labor 
force, will be employed in these private 
firms. 

By controlling credit, raw materials‘and 
retail prices, the government still plans 
to keep a firm grip on the country’s econ- 
omy: its concessions are more from ne- 
cessity than from any coherent new eco- 
nomic philosophy. 

Worried Neighbor. Across the eastern 
border the Russians are watching this 
strange sight uneasily. The mixed econ- 
omy is not a new phenomenon, but an 
expedient, in Soviet politics. In 1921 
Lenin’s New Economic Policy (NEP) tol- 
erated private enterprise, but when Stalin 
thought the economy was sufficiently on 
its feet again, he ruthlessly liquidated 
every vestige of free enterprise. In Red 
China today, Party Leader Mao Tse-tung 
tolerates a controlled capitalism for the 
same purpose, 

But the spirit of the Polish experiment 
bothers the Russians. Criticism in the 
Moscow press, relatively mild and scoffing 
at first, is hardening. Last week Pravda 
spoke menacingly against Poland's new 
economic program and the “future of the 
kulaks.” In Warsaw, Party Secretary Go- 
mulka, a sensitive barometer of fair winds 
and foul, warned his newspaper editors 
against questioning the principles of 
Marxism and Leninism and denying the 
Socialist character of the Soviet Union. 
But, in curbing the “revisionists,” Go- 
mulka made no promise of halting all 
revision himself. Nor could he. 


Exodus 

Of Poland’s prewar Jewish population 
of 3,250,000 about three in a hundred sur- 
vived the Nazi massacres. Despite the fact 
that the present Jewish community (an 
estimated 45,000) is only an infinitesimal 
part (less than .2%) of the population 
of Communist Poland, a wave of anti- 
Semitism is sweeping the country.- Since 
the break with Russia last October and 
the relaxation of border regulations, more 
than 25,000 Jews have applied for pass- 
ports to Israel. An exodus, including 
intellectuals, manual laborers and Commu- 
nists, is in progress, reported New York 
Times Correspondent Sydney Gruson. 

Wladyslaw Gomulka’s Communist re- 
gime blames Polish Stalinists for the migra- 
tion. Deprived of office, the Stalinists, they 
say, spread the lie that the “Jewish admin- 
istration had pauperized Poland” after 
World War II. When the Russians set 
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up the Polish Communist regime in 1944. 
they placed Jews in key positions in the 
bureaucracy. An obvious reason for this 
was that the Jews‘ were beyond question 
reliable “anti-Fascists.” A more sinister 
accusation is that in Poland as in Hungary, 
Stalin deliberately placed Jews in high 
positions in order to have convenient scape- 
goats at a later date for the vast depreda- 
tions he planned in Poland. 

A sense of Communist guilt was ex- 
pressed last week by Juliusz Burgin. a 
leading Polish Communist, in Przeglad 
Kulturalny. Wrote Burgin: “The exodus is 
a fact containing a frightful charge against 
our people's authority, our party and all 
of us. The preponderant part of the Jews 
who remained after the Hitlerite slaughters 
have reached the conclusion that: in the 
conditions that prevail after twelve years 
of the people’s authority, they are unable 
to work, breathe and live.” 





Publifoto—Black Star 
Tue NENNIS 
The patches were showing. 


ITALY 
First Mortgage 


In recent months wily old (66) Socialist 
Pietro Nenni, the he-loves-me-he-loves- 
me-not Stalin Peace Prizewinner, has fur- 
nished Italian politics with more suspense 
scenes than a Pearl White serial. Would 
he or would he not denounce the alliance 
of his Socialists with the Italian Commu- 
nists? He had turned back his Stalin Prize, 
in feigned or real disillusionment with 
Moscow. Last week. as the 32nd Congress 
of Nenni’s Italian Socialist Party moved 
to a close, it seemed that Nenni and his 
followers had at last reconciled themselves 
to denouncing unequivocally their Com- 
munist allies. This would meet the condi- 
tions laid down by Vice Premier Giuseppe 
Saragat’s Social Democrats for a reunifi- 
cation of the long-divided Italian Social- 





ists. While owlish Pietro Nenni beamed 
down from the red-streamered dais of 
Venice’s Teatro San Marco, 1,000 Con- 
gress delegates overwhelmingly approved 
a resolution calling for a prompt merger 
with the Social Democrats. 

The Venice resolution brought cries of 
delight" from Socialists all over Europe. 
“This is a great achievement,” said French 
Socialist Senator Pierre Commin, the man 
who persuaded Nenni and Saragat to be- 
gin their merger negotiations (Time, Sept. ~ 
10). Britain’s Nye Bevan was present and 
beaming. “A great day for Italian So- 
cialism,” glowed Social Democratic Party 
Secretary Matteo Matteotti. 

Bread & Butter. What all these men, 
including Pietro Nenni himself, appar- 
ently forgot was that 1) Red agents have 
had ten years of alliance in which to in- 
filtrate Socialist ranks and 2) for most of 
those years Nenni left supervision of the 
party machinery to the late Rodolfo Mo- 
randi, an iron-fisted crypto-Communist. 
Besides, many influential Nenni Socialists 
earn their bread and butter as bureaucrats 
in Italy’s biggest labor union, the Red- 
dominated CGIL. 

On the last day of the Venice congress, 
when the delegates elected the party’s new 
central committee by secret ballot, this 
hidden strength revealed itself. Of Sr 
central committee seats, Nenni and his 
followers won only 27. Unwilling to de- 
nounce the popular cause of Socialist uni- 
fication in open debate, supporters of the 
Communist alliance had quietly sand- 
bagged Nenni. 

Figures Talk. Staggered but still fast 
on his feet, Nenni immediately began to 
drop hints that he might abandon politics 
and retire to his seaside villa at Formia. 
Coming from the Socialist Party’s biggest 
vote getter and the idol of its rank and 
file. this was a potent threat. Hastily the 
newly elected central committee granted 
Nenni’s demand that it endorse his So- 
cialist unification policy and give his sup- 
porters a majority of the seats in the 
party secretariat. 

No amount of last-minute patchwork, 
however, could disguise the fact that the 
Communists and their front men still held 
the first mortgage on Pietro Nenni and 
his party. Said angry Giuseppe Saragat: 
“The voting figures speak clearly: 30% 
of the Socialist Party tends toward social 
democracy; 70% tends toward or is ac- 
tually anchored to pro-Communism.” 
for reuniting all of Italy’s Socialists, said 
Saragat, this would now be “enormously 
delayed.” 





JAPAN 
Push & Pull 


In the bad old days, Japanese jingo- 
ism centered around the strident, state- 
supported cult of Shinto. The big holiday 
for nationalist noisemaking was Feb. 11, 
known as kigensetsu (Foundation Day), 
solemnly determined by later scholars as 
the day in 660 B.C. when Japan’s founder, 
Emperor Jimmu, great-great-great-grand- 
son of the Sun Goddess, ascended the 
throne with the divinely sanctioned mis- 
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Voicewriter fan Nelson Gage is named travel agency manager at the age of 32 
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ig rewards come fast 


to the man who ‘finds time” 


Ir any one thing thrusts a man 
ahead fast, it’s the knack of finding 
time to get things done... 

An idea that you get down on 
paper before it cools off ...a prob- 
lem you solve faster because you 
state it fast on paper for all to ex- 
amine ... a plan that gets going 
fast because you submitted it first. 
All this is possible with an Epison 
Voicewrirter. Just use it like a phone 
—and “talk your work away.” 

There’s nothing else quite like it 
today. The Vorcewriter lets you 
dictate three times as fast—and with- 
out a moment’s waiting ... leaves 
time for thinking and planning. 


And it frees your secretary to do 
important checking and follow-up 


without constant interruption. You 
both get more done—and faster! 


Thousands and thousands of 


young executives who have shied 
away from dictating machines be- 
fore, are now using a Vorcewrirer 
with great success. And many are 
paying for it in easy inst allments. 

If you haven't used the Voice- 
WRITER, you're due a surprise. Call 
an Edison office now, for a free trial 
at your desk, 

Or write for the booklet “How 
to Make More Money by Making 
More Time” for details on today’s 
latest, most simplified dictating 
equipment. Eptson Vorcewrtrer, 53 
Lakeside Ave., West Orange, N. J. 
In Canada: 32 Front St. W, Toronto. 





So easy to use! Just lift the “mike” and talk. 
Always there - always dependable. You'll be 
delighted —so will your secretary. And a VOICE- 
WRITER costs no more than your telephone. 


Edison Voicewriter a product of Thomas A. Edison Industries of McORAW f 
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sion of making Japan “the center of the 
world.” 

On Foundation Day, schoolchildren in 
black robes were led out for compul- 
sory rites honoring the God-Emperor, 
bowing toward the great walled palace 
in Tokyo as Moslems bow toward Mecca. 
Shops were closed, and throughout Japan’s 
four main islands Shinto priests, stiff- 
backed, wearing their lacquered black 
horsehair headgear, intoned the virtues 
and divinity of Japan and its Emperor 
in high-pitched ululations understandable 
for the most part only to relatively few 
initiates. 

Flutes for Founders. The U.S. occupa- 
tion changed all this. The Emperor was 
divested of his divinity; Shinto was cut 
off abruptly and completely from state 
support, But many Japanese, uncertain 








with the Imperial 16-petal chrysanthe- 
mum seal. The celebration’s chief speaker, 
Kashihara’s Mayor Saburo Yoshikawa, 41, 
who has exchanged his Japanese Imperial 
General Staff major’s uniform for white 
gloves and morning coat, was in excellent 
form. “It is only human nature to love 
one’s country,” he cried. “It is the left- 
wingers who are slandering our long and 
honorable Japanese history.” 
“Provincial Conceit." But Japan’s So- 
cialists, along with many others who 
genuinely fear a revival of Shinto, were 
flatly opposed to the government’s bill. 
“Foundation Day,” snapped one young 
business executive, “should be the day 
Japan surrendered.” The government, 
modifying its bill, dropped the contro- 
versial word kigensetsu, added rather apol- 
ogetically that Japan has been admitted 


Jerry Schecter 


SHINTO WoORSHIPERS ENTERING SHRINE ON FOUNDATION Day 
A chest from the Emperor and bean cakes from the priests. 


about the future, seeking comfort in 
things past, were doubtful of the wisdom 
of this action. “The pull back,” they liked 
to tell Western friends, “is much stronger 
than the push forward.” 

This week there were signs that the 
push forward was stronger than many 
Japanese had realized. Since occupation’s 
end many conservative groups have been 
agitating for the revival of Foundation 
Day. Last week Prime Minister Tanzan 
Ishibashi’s ruling Liberal-Democratic Par- 
ty proposed a bill in the current Diet 
session which .would in effect revive 
Foundation Day. And at Kashihara Shrine 
near Nara, some 10,000 elderly Japanese 
streamed through the great wooden- 
pillared gateway to the inner shrine. 

There they heard the piercing wails of 
ancient reed pipes and flutes. Priests in 
multicolored robes raised high their offer- 
ings—bean cake, teal ducks, brightly pol- 
ished apples, flasks of rice wine. A special 
envoy of Emperor Hirohito bore a green, 
silk-covered chest emblazoned in gold 
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to the U.N., and that it was “appropriate” 
for the country to have a holiday cele- 
brating national foundation. Japanese pol- 
iticians for the most part were doubtful 
that they» could push the bill through— 
or at least the Feb. 11 date. “We cannot 
afford,” said the English-language Japan 
Times, “to take the chance of reviving 
that provincial conceit which proved such 
a disaster for the nation.” 

In such an atmosphere two foreign am- 
bassadors arrived in Tokyo to take up 
their duties. The first was black-mustached 
Ivan Fedorovich Tevosyan, Russia’s first 
postwar ambassador to Japan, who was 
greeted at the airport only by a minor 
Foreign Office official and a handful of 
Communists and left-wingers. The second 
was Douglas MacArthur II. veteran State 
Department official whose illustrious uncle 
is well remembered in Japan. Ambassador 
MacArthur got a full official welcome at 
the airport, in a demonstration that was 
swelled by left-wingers with unwelcoming 
placards: “Give Back Okinawa.” 





SOUTH VIET NAM 


The Disquieted Americans 

The Holy See was at Tanyin. A pope 
and female cardinals, Prophecy by plan- 
chette. Saint Victor Hugo. Christ and 
Buddha looking down from the roof of 
the cathedral on a Walt Disney fantasia 
of the East, dragons and snakes in Tech- 
nicolor. 

Thus tersely, in his bestselling The 
Quiet American, Novelist Graham Greene 
described Cao Daism, a gaudy gallimaufry 
of Buddhism, Confucianism and Chris- 
tianity whose followers number at least 
one million and play a significant part in 
the confused politics of South Viet Nam. 

Hollywood Magic. Like Greene’s naive 
hero himself, few Americans are capable 
of understanding the devious ramifications 
of Cao Dai, and it is doubtful .if their 
number includes Hollywood Producer Joe 
Mankiewicz. On location in South Viet 
Nam to film the Greene novel, his concern 
was simply to get a good shot of the Holy 
See at festival time. Cao Dai’s Pope Pham 
Cong Tac was in Cambodian exile when 
Mankiewicz arrived, having deemed it 
wise to flee the country after some trouble 
with the government last year concerning 
his Vestal Virgins, but Vice Pope Bao 
The was more than glad to oblige. 

“There will be no need to prepare any- 
thing,” he told Mankiewicz. “Just come 
with your cameras and film our annual 
procession.” Last week, trailed by a mo- 
torcade bearing some 50 technicians and 
actors, all well-armed with pith helmets, 
salt tablets and quinine pills, Mankiewicz 
journeyed to Tayninh. Meanwhile, 
prompted to some extent by the wishful 
thinking of the exile himself, word had 
spread among the Cao Dai faithful that 
Hollywood magic had somehow arranged 
for the return to Tayninh of Pope Tac. 

As the festival began, all was sweetness, 
light and color. The cameras ground away. 
Vestal Virgins, bishops, boy scouts and 
cardinals of both sexes thronged together 
in full ecclesiastic panoply on the great 
Square of the Universe. There were 
speeches and playlets and prayers. “Our 
dear Pope is not here,” said Vice Pope 
Bao The, “but his spirit is among us.” 
Then, quite suddenly, the crowd turned 
hostile. 

“We want our Pope,” they shouted in 
Vietnamese, shaking their fists in the 
faces of the bewildered Americans. As the 
clamor rose, the Vestal Virgins whipped 
out huge banners bearing the same de- 
mand in English. “This is not religious,” 
muttered one bewildered movieman. “This 
looks political to me.” But he kept his 
cameras grinding. At last, as suddenly as 
it had begun, the disturbance was over, 
and the frenzied crowd disappeared from 
the square, leaving behind them a cloud 
of yellow dust kicked up by the stamping 
of thousands of frantic feet. 

The Disillusioned. Next day, when the 
moviemen returned from Saigon to shoot 
some final scenes inside the Cao Dai 
cathedral, they discovered that the Vice 
Pope and his staff had departed for points 
unknown. Those Cao Daists who remained 
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when you sweeten your 
coffee with sugar 
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You can save a lot of calories by sweetening with Sucaryl 


news 


and you can't taste the difference 


Sucary! makes it easier for you to watch 
your weight... by giving you wholly 
natural sweetness in your diet... without 
one single calorie. 

Sucaryl is the first calorie-free sweetener 
that tastes just like sugar in ordinary use. 
You'll find it sweetens your coffee to per- 
fection; even if you’re a three-lump drinker, 
you can have it as sweet as you want and 


with nary a calorie in a lifetime. 


Sucaryl works just as well in any other 
drink, or on cereal or fruit. Cook with it, 
bake with it; use it practically anywhere 
you would sugar. 

Sucaryl, of course, is for anyone sensibly 
counting calories, and for those who cannot 
use sugar. You get Sucaryl in tablets or 
solution; low-salt diets call for Sucaryl 


Calcium. Abbott Laboratories, 


North Chicago, Ill. and Montreal. bbott 
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ALMOST 30 SQUARE FEET OF GLASS surround you with picture-window light and visibility! The setting —beautiful Hialeah Racecourse. 


for '57_Dream-Car Designed to 
help you see, sit, stretch and drive! 
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NEW POWER SEAT THAT “REMEMBERS” the favorite position of BIGGER IN EVERY IMPORTANT DIMENSION The industry's biggest size increase! 
every driver in the family, moves to it automatically at a touch of You'll appreciate The Big M’s 9-foot passenger compartment and its greater 


a dial. One of The Big M’s many optional dream-car features. eat width front and ba 






k. More headroom, leg room, walk-in room too. 


No other car shares Mercury's distinctive look. And there’s a benefit 
for you in every dream-car line, every big-car dimension. Mercury's 
new size is not only for beauty and luxury but for spaciousness inside, 
Mercury’s new power (up to 335 hp is available with the M-335 
engine) gives you a brilliant new kind of winged performance. 


Mercury's new lowness Lives wedded-to-the-road stability. New, 





massive Jet-Flo bumpers give high and low protection, And Mercury’s 


exclusive Floating Ride smooths your way over any kind of road as 


NEW KEYBOARD CONTROL activates the smoothest Mere-O-Matic paste Z 
Drive ever. A finger touch starts the engine, controls neutral low, no other car has ever done! There Ss much more news ever ywhere 


drive, reverse, park, and even releases the new toe-set parking brake! under the hood, the roof, the rear deck. See it all at your Big M dealer’s! 


E RCU RY for ‘57 with DREAM-CAR DESIGN 


MERCURY DIV FORD MOTOR COMPANY 





refused to have anything further to do 
with moviemaking. 

Some 4o miles away in Bentre, a dissi- 
dent group of 20,000 disillusioned Cao 
Daists, accepting at last the fact that the 
old Pope was gone for good and that even 
Hollywood could not bring him back, sat 
down in a grove of coconut trees and 
elected a new Pope. 


SOUTH AFRICA 
No Law on Earth 


lhe latest hit record blaring from every 
loudspeaker in the Negro music shops of 
Johannesburg is Asikwela! (We will not 
ride!). There is a meaning to the music. 
For the past six weeks Johannesburg's 
Negroes have chosen to walk to work 
(often as far as ten miles) rather than ride 
the buses which carried them to their jobs 
each day. The issue is not, as in Mont- 
gomery, Ala., one of mixed seating: white 
riders are not even allowed on these work 
buses. Originally asikwela was a simple 





protest against a one-penny rise in the bus 
fare. In the weeks since then 
what began as a purely 
onstration on the part of 15,000 Johan- 
nesburg bus riders has burgeoned into a 
full-scale political battle between South 
Africa’s African National Congress and 
Premier Strydom’s racist government. 

Conducted, like its Montgomery coun- 
terpart, in a scrupulous spirit of nonvio- 
lence, the boycott was taken up on other 
Johannesburg bus lines, spread to Pretoria 
and to Port Elizabeth. If 
joins in as expected, the number of won’t- 
riders will soon be more than 100,000. 

As the buses rolled passengerless along 
streets clogged with trudging Negroes, 
sympathetic white motorists of Johannes- 
burg began more and more to stop and 
offer lifts. Strydom’s police set up road- 
blocks to harass the drivers, checking and 
rechecking licenses and registrations, whip- 
ping out tape measures to see if the law 
providing a 15-in. space for each passenger 
was being observed, citing every letter of 
the law to delay the car-lift. In the cities 
themselves 
and the servant quarters of white homes 
to smoke out workers staying overnight 
without police passes. Railroads refused 
to let the workers ride, on the grounds 
that tickets for all available seats had al- 
ready been sold, and hundreds of walking 
Negroes were arrested on the roads and 
herded into jails on cooked-up charges. 
The Negroes still refused to ride the buses. 
“We must smash this boycott,” said Trans- 
port Minister Ben Schoeman. “It’s only a 
test by the African National Congress of 
its power. If they want a showdown, they'll 
get it.” But when one big Johannesburg 
chain store, accepting the government's 
get-tough advice, threatened to fire three 
Negroes for coming late to work, a strong 
hint of boycott by its customers changed 
its mind, 

“We have no vote. We have no rights,” 
said an African Congress spokesman. “The 
boycott is our political weapon. and no 
law on earth can make us ride if we 
want to walk.” 
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police searched Negro hotels 
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How to pick a 
16mm sound projector 


Business, school, and church leaders 
who know the value of films, also know 
the importance of the right projector. 

Here are four basic questions they 
ask—and some answers that can help 
you choose the right projector, too. 


1 Is it easy to set up? You'll 

* want a machine that even an inex- 
perienced operator can handle with con- 
fidence. Try the Kodascope Pageant 
16mm Sound Projector. It has hinged 
reel arms, attached drive belts, and film 
path printed on the machine. 


2 Are the pictures bright and 

*sharp? You don't have to be 
satisfied with washed-out pictures, even 
in hard-to-darken rooms. The Pageant’s 
Super-40 Shutter puts 40° more light 


Whatever you use films for—business, school, church—there’s “ 
a Pageant to help you make the most of each showing. Visit 
a nearby Kodak Audio-Visual Dealer for a demonstration, Or, 
write us for details. No obligation cither way. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
| Dept. 8-V, Rochester 4, N. Y. 





on the screen than an ordinary shutter, 
at sound speed. You get sharp images, 
filled with sparkle and important detail. 


3 Can it use the full range of 

*sound on the track? Subject 
sound, not projector noise, is what 
you want. You get just that from a 
Pageant because you have a complete 
sound system—true-rated amplifier, well- 
baffled speaker, separate bass and treble 
controls. And the Pageant’s nylon gears 
give you whisper-quiet operation. 


4 Is it always ready when and 
“where wanted? Pageants are 

lubricated for life. This ends the most 

common cause of breakdown. And a 

Pageant is easily portable—ready 

to go when you are, 
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fencing the spark 


Keeping working electricity in its appointed place is one 
of the major jobs of the Budd subsidiary, Continental- 
Diamond Fibre Corporation. 

In countless millions of electrical or electronic installa- 
tions, from the telephone on your desk, the television 
set in your living room, to giant airliners and steamships, 
these products provide the basic insulation which keeps 
vital current from dangerous and destructive wandering. 

This is a service to many industries of many kinds, 
including Budd’s own construction of stainless steel rail- 
way passenger cars in which Continental-Diamond Fibre 


products are used. 





ENTERING NEW FIELDS OF TECHNOLOGY 


The creative engineering and agile technical resources 
which have been developed in the design and production 
of automobile bodies, wheels, trains, disc brakes and 
other contributions to improved transportation, are now 
being turned to many new and exciting activities. 

Among them is a close association with the aircraft 
industry in manufacturing components for jet engines, 
and working on the development of airframes to meet the 
increasingly enlarging thermal problems caused by the 
heat generated by skin friction at high speeds. 

Also, Budd is now active in the development of methods 
to employ radioisotopes, and in the creation of systems 
for “environmental testing’. Today, Budd is a many- 
sided industry. The Budd Company, Philadelphia 32. 




















THE HEMISPHERE 





THE WEST INDIES 
Birth of a Nation 


At 5:20 p.m. one day last week, a dele- 
gate burst from a closed hall in Jamaica’s 
University College of the West Indies, 
where the British West Indies federation 
conference was meeting, and cried: “Trini- 
dad wins!” With the choice of a capital, 
a new nation was born, the Western Hem- 
isphere’s first since the creation of Pana- 
ma 53 years ago. 

The former British colonies—11 main 
islands with 8,000 sq. mi. of land and 
3.000,000 people sprawled across 1,500 
miles of the Caribbean Sea—had in earli- 
er weeks picked a name for the nation: 
The West Indies. Now, with the touchy 
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land area and population of the new na- 
tion—4,411 sq. mi., 1,500,000 people. The 
island is pulling itself up by a pair of boot- 
straps labeled tourism and bauxite. But 
it still has more than 100,000 unemployed. 
Says Socialist Chief Minister Norman 
Washington Manley, 63, the half-Irish, 
half-Negro dean of West Indian states- 
men: Jamaica “is one of the problem 
areas of the world.” 

@ The eight tiny Leeward Islands, 1.000 
miles to the east, of which Antigua (108 
sq. mi.) is the largest. Site of Alexander 
Hamilton's birthplace (Nevis, 1757) and 
Britain's first toehold in the Spanish Main 
(St. Kitt’s, 1623), the Leewards are histor- 
ically rich, economically poor. 

@ The four Windward Islands (Dominica, 
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Bradley Smith 


Ministers WILLIAMS, MANLEY & ADAMS 
Barbadions are sorry, but Sparrow's glad. 


trading over the capital accomplished, 
only the formalities remain: the Queen's 
appointment of the Governor General this 
summer; the election of the first legisla- 
ture early in 1958, capped by the selec- 
tion of the first Prime Minister. 

Even the choice of the capital by an 
11-5 vote represented a declaration of in- 
dependence. A royal commission from 
London had plumped for Barbados, but 
prosperous Trinidad had the most to offer 
its smaller, poorer neighbors, and copped 
the prize. Port-of-Spain’s No. 1 Calypso 
Singer King Sparrow chanted: 


Barbadians are sorry, but Sparrow's glad 

The West Indian capital is in Trinidad! 

They tried their best to wreck this thing, 

Now they've got to listen to the Calypso 
King. 

Shaped like a thousand-mile boot lying 
on its side, with Jamaica at the top, the 
Leeward Islands at the heel, Trinidad at 
the toe, The West Indies unites: 
Jamaica, which has more than half the 
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St. Lucia. St. Vincent, Grenada), which 
are also small, beautiful and backward. 
@ Barbados, 166 sq. mi. of sugar cane 
jampacked with 228,000 people, a popula- 
tion of 1.475 to the square mile. Led by’ 
stolid, dour Prime Minister Grantley 
Adams, 58, a onetime Socialist militant 
who softened in office, Barbados is the 
loyal “little Britain” of the islands. 

@ Trinidad, the second largest island 
(1,864 sq. mi.) and the first in industry. 
Lying ten miles off Venezuela's coast, 
Trinidad with its big oilfields is relatively 
rich. The islands that voted for Trinidad 
as the capital last week hope that Trinidad 
in return will lower its immigration barri- 
ers, give their people a chance to enter and 
share its wealth and bustle. Dry, school- 
teacherish Dr. Eric Eustace Williams, 45, 
Trinidad’s Chief Minister and_ political 
boss, did nothing to discourage this belief. 
A onetime teacher at Washington's How- 
ard University, Williams turned from ped- 
antry to politics in 1955, formed a new 
party, within eight months skyrocketed to 





power. Williams. is part of the Oxford- 
educated trio of Manley, Adams & Wil- 
liams, one of whom seems certain to be 
The West Indies first Prime Minister. 
Lately, Williams has begun to overshadow 
the other two. 

Tie to London. The new constitution 
does not please the trio, for it is studded 
with checks designed to stop The West In- 
dies short of complete self-government. 
Britain will still control foreign relations 
and defense. The Governor General will be 
empowered to veto, finance laws. The 
Queen can make certain laws by an order 
in council. The 18-man Senate. appointed 
by the Governor General, will be able 
to hold up legislation in the manner of 
the British House of Lords. But the 45- 
member House of Assembly will be freely 
elected, and Jamaica’s Manley successfully 
insisted that the constitution be accepted 
without major change. He argued that a 
fight over the constitution would only 
have meant delays in completing nation- 
hood, and that the islands can soon re- 
write the constitution anyway. 

Moreover, the leading politicians do not 
want complete independence now; they 
prefer to preserve the umbilical cord to 
London. Britain has spent $50 million on 
the islands in the past ten years, pledges 
similar sums for the next ten, Despite the 
Socialist tinge in island governments, there 
is great respect for Western democratic 
concepts and British law, coupled with 
scorn for Soviet Communism. At most, 
the islands want Commonwealth status 
within the empire and expect to get it 
some time in the next decade, 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
The Dictator's Long Arm 


Facts poured in fast last week as U.S. 
authorities dug deep into the suspiciously 
linked disappearances of Columbia Uni- 
versity Lecturer Jests de Galindez and a 
U.S. airplane pilot named Gerald Lester 
Murphy (Tie, Feb. 11). The evidence 
indicated that Galindez had been kid- 
naped and then flown out of the U.S, to 
the Dominican Republic in a plane pilot- 
ed by Gerry Murphy, an airplane-happy 
youth of 23, who then vanished. In an 
investigation paralleling the FBI's, Lire 
this week unearthed elaborate details of 
how the deed was done. 

Eagle Scout. A onetime eagle scout, 
Gerry Murphy was working for an air- 
taxi outfit in Miami a year ago, when he 
told friends that he had met an important 
man: Arturo Espaillat, now New York 
consul general for the Dominican Repub- 
lic. Around the first of March Murphy 
quit his job, saying he had got a high- 
paying charter proposition, The records 
show that on March 5 he arranged to rent 
(for $800) a twin-engined Beechcrait, 
registered as N 68100, at the Linden, N.J. 
airport. At a field on nearby Staten Is- 
land, he had it fitted to carry extra gaso- 
line tanks. On March 12 at 9:44 a.m., he 
took off from Newark Airport, announc- 
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The California Zephyr in the High Sierra 


Yow'll see hundreds of miles of scenery like this 


aboard the Vista-Dome 


CHICAGO TO OAKLAND-SAN FRANCISCO 
via Denver and Salt Lake City over the 
CB&Q, D&RGW, and WP 
The California Zephyr travels the mostyscenic of 
all transcontinental routes: the very heart of the 
mighty Colorado Rockies, the High Sierra and 


Feather River Canyon. What’s more, you enjoy an 


unobstructed, panoramic view of all this magnifi- 
cent scenery by daylight from one of the California 


Zephyr’s five Vista-Domes! 


For illustrated California Zephyr booklet, write J. J. 
Hickey, Dept. T-1, Western Pacific, 526 Mission St., 


San Francisco 5, California. 


The Vista-Dome California Zephyr is the most talked-about train in the country! 
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Prrot Murpuy 
How the deed was done. 


ing his destination as Miami. But at 
10:30 a.m. he landed at Zahns Airport in 
Amityville, L.I. That night, Murphy said 
later, a “cancer patient” was transferred 
from an ambulance to the plane. It was 
the same night that Galindez vanished. 
Early the next morning N 68100 put down 
in Florida at the Lantana airport for re- 
fueling, then buzzed straight for Monte 
Cristi on the northern coast of the 
Dominican Republic. 

Three days later, back in Miami, Pilot 
Murphy, suddenly in the money, bought 
a $3,412 Dodge convertible for himself. 
The next month, he got a co-pilot’s job on 
the Dominican Airlines, through the per- 
sonal decision of Dictator Rafael Leoni- 
das Trujillo. Murphy bragged that he 
could have “anything I want down there.” 
He bought another car, kept up apart- 
ments in Miami and Ciudad Trujillo. 

Shark-Infested Explanation. iter 
drinks, Murphy sometimes boasted that 
his passenger-patient was Galindez, On 
Dec. 3, after he had quit his job and was 
packing to return to the U.S., he dis- 
appeared. Neither he nor Galindez has 
since turned up. 

Under heavy U.S. pressure, the Do- 
minicans have produced their own expla- 
nation for Murphy's disappearance. They 
say that another airlines pilot, a Domini- 
can named Octavio de la Maza, “commit- 
ted suicide” last month in a Ciudad Tru- 
jillo jail cell after leaving a note con- 
fessing he had knocked Murphy off a cliff 
into shark-infested waters. When the U.S. 
chargé d'affaires in Ciudad Trujillo im- 
plied doubt of their story, by testing the 
shower pipe from which De la Maza was 
supposed to have hanged himself, the furi- 
ous Dominicans complained to Washing- 
ton. 

The presumed reason for Galindez’ kid- 
naping: he had written a doctoral thesis 
condemning Trujillo, for whom he had 
once worked. 
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CUBA 


Running-Sore Revolt 

At the Cuban army’s Camp Columbia, 
near Havana, President Fulgencio Batista 
one day last week inspected seven old 
Sherman tanks, which the U.S. had just 
sold him under terms of a bilateral de- 
fense agreement. The tanks were plainly 
dear to his strongman’s heart, but at a 
press conference later in the day, Batista 
mentioned their limitations. “The enor- 
mous strength of these tanks,” he said 
“makes it impossible to use them in inter- 
hal conflict.” 

Months of Violence. His mind was ob- 
viously on Cuba’s current, running-sore 
revolt. Though the dictator’s army is well 
equipped, it so far has been ineffectual 
against -the kind of “internal conflict” 
that has plagued the island for nearly 
three months. Bomb-bursts terrorize Ha- 


vana almost nightly; the explosions often | 


knock down power poles and black out 
parts of the city. Sugar cane fields are put 
to the torch with regularity. And in south- 
eastern Cuba's rugged Sierra Maestra 
mountains, a band of wily, determined 
rebels is getting larger by the day. 
Swashbuckling young Lawyer Fidel 
Castro set off the violence when he 
trained a group of irregulars in Mexico 
and landed with 81 of them, seasick but 
nervy, in Cuba's southern Oriente prov- 
ince (Tre, Dec. 10, et seg.). The Batista 
forces killed about 30 in confused skir- 
mishes, but the rest fought and dodged 
their way through the army and into the 
tangled underbrush of the Sierra Maestra. 
At this point, Batista miscalculated. He 
pulled back all but a thin circle of troops, 
and waited for the rebels to surrender or 
flee. Instead, new recruits slipped through 
into the mountains almost daily. In sharp 
skirmishes, the rebels captured rifles and 
machine guns. Currently, the guerrillas 
are living well on pork, chicken, fresh 
fruit and vegetables from nearby farms, 
which Castro buys with personally auto- 
graphed IOUs, payable “when the revolu- 
tion wins.’’ Operating in platoons of 22 
men each, they sleep in the open, and in a 
different spot every night. They can strike 
and then disappear into the trees. 
Major Offensive. As the rebel force in- 
creased (it now numbers 500 men), Batis- 
ta tried aerial bombing, strafing, napalm 
attacks and paratroop drops. They had 
little effect on Castro’s hit-and-run pla- 
toons. A fortnight ago the strongman was 
forced to give up the waiting game and 
mount a major offensive. Commandeering 
civilian planes, he airlifted 1,100 men to 
Oriente with no-nonsense orders to go in 
and get Castro’s men. Meanwhile, terror- 
ists in other parts of the country are being 
dealt with ruthlessly—when they are 
found. In Havana last week, two unex- 
plained bodies turned up, one of them 
with an unexploded bomb in his hand. 
Batista is well aware that the pint-sized 
revolt is hurting Cuba’s two major crops: 
sugar and tourists. And if it keeps up long 
enough, the unrest might lead other army 
officers to ominous speculation about just 
who is the best man to lead the country. 
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Nomes make news. Last week these 
names made this news: 





Speaking at a medical soiree honoring 
him in Buffalo, New Orleans’ famed Sur- 
geon Alton Ochsner finally went all-out 
in his six-year battle against smoking, as 
the primary cause of lung cancer. 
Tobacco-shunning Dr. Ochsner’s No. 1 
shocker, raising a prospect of future U.S. 
smoke-easies: legal prohibition of smok- 
ing may become necessary if the incidence 
of lung cancer continues to increase at its 
present alarming rate. 

eve 

As schmalz Violinist George Liberace, 
inseparable brother of schmalz Pianist 
Wladzui Valentino Liberace, strolled 
through the Chicago night, two thugs 
pulled up alongside in a maroon convert- 
ible, hopped out and accosted him. One 
growled: “Give us everything you have!” 
George politely declined, was slugged with 
a pistol, soon roused from a fog to tot up 
his losses: $50 in cash, a $1,500 onyx and 
diamond ring, a $25,000 fiddle (the violin 
was located, along with two prime sus- 
pects, at week’s end by the FBI). 

After a published report said that it 
was so, New York Timesman Clifton 
Daniel, 44, confirmed it: Margaret Tru- 
man Daniel, 33, his bride of ten months, 
will become a mother “about July” and 
she feels “fine.” 

When a touring U.S. 


rodeo troupe 


moseyed unwhooping into Manila’s own 
White House, Malacanan Palace, pretty 
Teresita Magsaysay, 22, 
Philippines’ 


eldest daughter 


of the President Ramon 


United Press 
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Into the Golden West. 
44 
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SInceER Kitt & PREMIER NEHRU 
On through the mysterious East. 


Magsaysay, borrowed a ten-gallon topper, 
looked set to ride, tall in the saddle, into 
the Golden West. 

ote ve 

In his World War II diaries, converted 
into a book titled The Turn of the Tide 
and published this week in Britain, Field 
Marshal Viscount Alanbrooke, Britain’s 
top wartime strategist, bluntly assesses 
many of his military contemporaries, in- 
cluding the three U.S. generals leading the 
conflict. Alanbrooke’s impressions of Sol- 
dier Dwight Eisenhower: “He learned a 
lot during the war, but strategy, tactics 
and command were never his strong 
points.” Ike was a great overall coordina- 
tor, but “perhaps his greatest asset was a 
greater share of luck than most of us 
receive in life.” Of George Catlett Mar- 
shall: “A big man and a very great 
gentleman,” who did not “impress me by 
the ability of his brain.” Of Douglas 
MacArthur: “The greatest general of the 
last war [with] a far greater strategic 
grasp than Marshall.” 

Britain’s economizing Earl of Hare- 
wood, 34, eleventh in succession to the 
throne, flinched on examining his taxes 
and living expenses, decided to auction 
off a goodly lot of his family silverware 
next month. Biggest prize to go on the 
block: a toilet service featuring Chinese 
figures, once the pride of King Charles 
II, valued at “several thousand pounds.” 

On a quiet round-the-world tour, sultry 
Singer Eartha (/ Want to Be Evil) Kit, 
in global pursuit of “truth, fulfillment and 
knowledge,” missed a luncheon date with 
India’s intrigued Prime Minister Jawa- 
harlal Nehru, had dinner with him next 
day. Indian newshounds were bowled over 
by Eartha, hailed her as the “most excit- 
ing woman in the world,” said that she 
has “a magnum of magnetism,” gushed 
over her voice (though she did not sing) 





as “a confection of nostalgia, velvet, pre- 
typhoon tension and bee stings.” After the 
staid Times of India front-paged Eartha, 
likening her to a secret weapon of U.S. 
foreign policy but wondering why she was 
tripping through Teheran instead of dining 
with Nehru, Wanderer Kitt flashed word 
from the Taj Mahal: ‘Newspapers have 
accused me of being a spy to have accom- 
plished all I have—funny?” Then she 
moved on to continue her quest with 
Burma's urbane Premier U Nu. 

Britain’s youngest (25) lion of letters, 
Colin (The Outsider) Wilson, favored 
the New York Times Book Review with a 
definition of what makes literature sing. 
Roared lank-maned Outsider Wilson: 
“Great writing is a combination of the 
microscopic and the telescopic. Second- 
rate writing is all telescope—all ‘birdseye 
view’—like the poetry of a bad poetess, 
full of sweeping generalizations and ab- 
Straction like Man, Life, the World, etc. 
Third-rate writing is all microscope—all 
examination of the minutiae of everyday 
life—and most work produced in England 
and America in the past thirty years falls 
into this category.” Future third-rate U.S. 
i unless they learn the art of self- 

will only provide “the usual 
social documentation, with 





analysis 
microscopic 
its debts to Dos Passos, Faulkner (see 


Epucation ), Tennessee Williams and 
Arthur Miller.” 

Without trumpet fanfares, but cere- 
moniously all the same, Monaco’s under- 
populated prison loosed a young French- 
man convicted of stealing a car. Reason: 
Prince Rainier III had declared a general 
amnesty for all prisoners sent up on minor 
raps prior to the birth of Princess Caro- 
line (Trme, Feb. 4). Then, in another 
splurge of celebration, Rainier set his sig- 
nature to a state document forgiving all 
of Monaco’s current traffic offenders. 
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Honeywell Infra Red System employs same 
principle of heat detection thot enables a rattle- 
snake to detect prey even in total darkness, 


So sensitive is the Honeywell Infra Red 
Sensing System it can detect the heat ofa 
lighted cigarette % mile away. Used in U. S. 
weapons systems and warning systems it emits 
no rays, can’t be ‘‘jammed” by an enemy, 

is simpler and more economical to produce 
than radar. Other details: classified. 

Born of Honeywell Research—it is 

one of 12,000 products designed and 


manufactured by Honeywell. 
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Cancer Volunteers 

On wooden benches in the well-guarded 
recreation hall of the Ohio Penitentiary 
at Columbus sat 53 convicts—killers in 
for life, bank robbers, embezzlers, check 
forgers. Some wore the white jacket and 
trousers of hospital attendants (duty for 
which they had volunteered in the pris- 
on); others, fresh from work gangs, wore 
blue dungarees. As a man’s name was 
called he walked upstairs to a room 
equipped as an emergency surgery, sat 
down and proffered a bare forearm. 
Dr. Chester M. Southam of Manhattan’s 





Sloan-Kettering Institute then proceeded 
to inject live cancer cells. 

First, Dr. Southam used Novocain to 
anesthetize an area about three inches 
across. Into the middle of the area he 
stuck a tattoo needle that left a blue dot 
for a reference mark. Out of a vial and 
into a hypodermic syringe he drew up a 
cubic centimeter of pink fluid—mostly 
water, but containing millions of cancer 
cells from human victims of the disease. 
The cells had been grown for years in 
test tubes by Dr. Alice E. Moore, Sloan- 
Kettering tissue-culture specialist, who 
had carried the cells to Columbus herself 
—in her handbag. 

Dr. Southam inserted the point of the 
needle alongside the tattoo mark and 
worked it up the arm for an inch and a 
half, just under the skin. A push on the 
plunger injected half the shot (three to 
five million cells) into the volunteer's 
arm. Dr. Southam pulled out the needle. 
turned it around and repeated the process 
lower down the arm. (Some volunteers 
received implants of tissue fragments of 
other human cancer strains, grown in ani- 
mals and chick embryos. ) 


46 


Three-Time Repeaters. The prisoners 
thus injected two weeks ago had been 
chosen from 150 who volunteered for the 
tests, which began last spring (Time, 
June 4). The aim: to determine whether 
a healthy individual has an immunity 
against implanted cancer that will cause 
his system to reject it just as the healthy 
body rejects other transplants or grafts 
from a different individual. In advanced 
cancer victims this rejection mechanism 
seems to be greatly diminished or absent. 
Of the 53 subjects, 27 received implants 
for the first time, 15 were getting them 
for the second time, and eleven were 
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INJECTING MALIGNANT CELLS AT OHIO PENITENTIARY 
"You lie there, knowing you've got cancer in yourarm... 


three-shot veterans. This last group had 
received the same type of cancer cells 
(out of seven types cultivated by Dr. 
Moore) on the first two occasions, had 
already shown a high degree of immu- 
nity. Now, for their third pair of im- 
plants, they received cancer cells of a 
different type. 

The blobs of fluid containing the cancer 
cells made little bumps on each man’s 
arm. In a matter of hours or days, some 
of these swelled up and became tender 
and inflamed; the healthy body’s natural 
defenses were at work and plain to see. 
In other cases the men felt no appre- 
ciable discomfort, and the swelling dis- 
appeared without any noticeable inflam- 
matory stage; the body’s defenses had 
worked just as effectively but less con- 
spicuously. 

Last week the volunteers returned to 
face the cancer researchers. Surgeon Ar- 
thur D.G. James of Ohio State University 
College of Medicine (cooperating with 
Sloan-Kettering in the study) injected 
Novocain, measured an inch and a half 
below the tattoo mark, and made a neat 
incision about an inch long across the 


arm. He folded back the skin above and 
below it, then cut out a little gobbet of 
flesh which embraced the site of the im- 
plant. All these biopsy specimens were 
flown to Manhattan for study. From 
some, it was found, all cancer cells had 
vanished within the week; in others, a 
few straggling survivors were detected. 
Dr. James removed only one of the two 
implants. The second was left for observa- 
tion over a longer period. 

"You Just Think." Although far from 
finished, the Ohio study has already fur- 
nished strong evidence of the power of 
the immune reaction in healthy subjects. 
(Researchers knew beforehand that simi- 
lar injections into cancer victims would 
“take” and grow like their own disease. ) 
To date, none of the prisoner-volunteers, 
the first healthy human beings ever to 
agree to such rigorous cancer experiments, 
have shown any sign of developing the 
disease. Implants not removed surgically 
have disappeared spontaneously in the 
maximum of a month’s time. 

Are the men worried? Frankly yes, 
said a Michigan-born volunteer, 28, while 
others nodded assent: “I'd be lying if I 
said I wasn’t worried. You lie there on 
your bunk, knowing you've got cancer in 
your arm, and you just think. Boy, what 
you think about!” Why do so many vol- 
unteer so willingly? Several prisoners have 
given their reasons in letters to Warden 
Ralph Alvis. Said one: “I took a life, and 
the only way I can atone for that, even 
in a small measure, is through something 
like cancer research.” Another: “I am 
just starting on a life sentence, and it 
doesn’t look like I'll ever be able to help 
anybody outside except by volunteering 
for something like this.” 


Scuba Hazards 


Man, designed by nature to plod the 
surface of the earth and occasionally to 
flounder in the uppermost layer of its 
waterways, gets into trouble when he tries 
to go either up or down. The medical 
hazards of high-altitude flying have long 
been studied. Until recently, the corre- 
sponding dangers of the deep have been 
the private preserve of Navy “diving 
doctors” working with submariners and 
deep-sea divers. Now, with the craze for 
skindiving, with Aqua-Lungs, snorkels and 
similar gadgets sold in the corner store, 
civilian doctors are daily confronted with 
unfamiliar problems. In the New England 
Journal of Medicine, one of the Navy's 
top underwater medicinemen, Lieut. Ed- 
ward H. Lanphier, offers a primer. Dr. 
Lanphier, of the Navy’s Experimental 
Diving Unit in Washington, D.C., is prin- 
cipally concerned about amateurs who 
use ‘“scuba’—the skindiver’s abbreviation 
for self-contained underwater breathing 
apparatus. 

Body & Bucket. The most obvious 
change in the environment as a man dives 
deeper is the increase in pressure: equiva- 
lent to a whole atmosphere (15 Ib. per 
sq. in.) for every 33 ft. of salt water 
(34 ft. of fresh water) through which he 
descends. Much nonsense has been written 
about this “tremendous crushing force,” 
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ves ... Always thinking ahead, Texaco de- 
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Dr. Lanphier notes, but “the body as a 
whole, being made up of solids and fluids, 
is no more likely to be crushed than a 
bucket of water lowered into the depths.” 
Damage can occur only when there is an 
unequalized difference of pressure—and 
that means where there is air, i.e., in the 


lungs and airways, paranasal sinuses and- 


the middle ear. (Gas in the gut gives 
no trouble because the supple intestinal 
walls simply contract to equalize the 
pressure. ) 

So long as a diver is breathing nor- 
mally and has an ample supply of air, 
his lungs and airways will easily establish 
a pressure equal to that of the water at 
his depth. But if he holds his breath 
while descending, he creates a_ low- 
pressure pocket in his lungs: his blood 
is at a higher pressure, and blood vessels 
(especially in the lungs, but also in the 
eye socket and ears) may burst. This will 
cause the spitting of frothy blood—an 
alarming symptom, but in this case not 
likely to be fatal. 

A diver who holds his breath while 
ascending is in a far worse plight: instead 
of a low-pressure pocket, a high-pressure 
pocket forms in his lungs, which may 
burst as a result. The diver is, says Dr. 
Lanphier, “immediately a candidate for 
one of the most serious of all diving 
accidents: air embolism.” Apart from the 
danger of a lung bursting, the abnormal 
pressure can force air bubbles through 
the pulmonary veins and into the heart. 
The bubbles usually travel to the brain, 
causing convulsions and unconsciousness, 
and unless the victim is treated promptly 
by recompression, he is almost certain to 
die. The greatest danger of air embolism 
is in emergency ascents—perhaps after 
the scuba has gone out of kilter at great 
depth. Dr. Lanphier notes: “Only a well- 
instructed and coolheaded diver can be 
expected to repress the powerful instinct 
to hold his breath on making his way to 
the surface. Air embolism is believed to 
be second only to drowning as a cause 
of death in sport diving, but it is often 
unrecognized.” 

Lethal Oxygen. Most types of scuba 
are of open-circuit design which supply 
air on demand, and discharge exhaled air 
into the water—so carbon dioxide pre- 
sents no problem. Dr. Lanphier has little 
use for closed-circuit, rebreathing types 
which need a carbon dioxide absorbent: 
“The average sport diver derives only 
added limitations and hazards from using 
| them ].” 

The greatest dangers to a skillful diver 
obeying all the rules at unusual depths 
come only indirectly from pressure. They 
have to do with the altered behavior of 
the gases in the air he breathes. Oxygen, 
which is vital to life, becomes poisonous 
under the pressure encountered at 280 
it. The super-saturation of oxygen in the 
blood then attacks the central nervous 
system, causing convulsions indistinguish- 
able from those of grand-mal epilepsy 
or electro-shock treatment. A diver may 
drown as a result. If he is more fortunate, 
he will have warning symptoms such as 
localized muscular twitching, nausea or 
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giddiness; he may still keep his wits 
about him sufficiently to make a con- 
trolled ascent. He may be depressed or 
unconscious, restless and irrational for a 
while, but can expect a full recovery with 
no serious aftereffects. 

More hazardous than oxygen is nitro- 
gen. Even at the too-ft. depth, most 
divers have their thought and judgment 
so impaired by nitrogen narcosis that they 
can no longer perform simple mental or 
manual tasks well. As he descends, the 
diver falls victim to partial anesthesia and 





4 Peter Gimbe!—Lire 
SKINDIVER AT WorkK* 


At 250 ft., a menace to himself. 


reaches a state which Pioneer Skindiver 
Jacques-Yves Cousteau has called the 
“rapture of the deep.” In most cases he 
becomes giddy and laughs uproariously; 
some divers in this euphoric state have 
been tempted to rip off their masks and 
offer them to passing fish; a few divers 
become taciturn and others tearful. Dr. 
Lanphier is strictly matter of fact: “At 
about 250 ft., the average diver has lost 
most of his usefulness and has become 
a menace to himself.” 

The greatest danger is that, by its very 
nature, this euphoria keeps a diver from 
recognizing a hazardous situation and tak- 
ing effective action. At best, he is likely 
to stay down too long and then try to 
come up too fast. This makes him a can- 
didate for the most feared of all diving 
diseases, “the bends’—or as Dr. Lanphier 
prefers, “decompression sickness.” 

Bubble Trouble. At ordinary atmos- 
pheric pressure, small amounts of the 
gases in the air are dissolved in the blood. 
At greater pressures, more gas goes into 
solution. During an ascent, it must come 
out of solution. Oxygen does so readily 
and harmlessly; nitrogen forms bubbles 


% At the wreck of the Andrea Doria, 





which collect in the joints and press 
against nerves, causing great pain, and 
threatening life itself by blocking blood 
vessels in the brain. There is only one 
remedy, says Dr. Lanphier, if a diver 
has stayed down too long or risen too 
fast and got the bends: put him back 
under pressure, so as to force the nitrogen 
into solution again, and then decompress 
him very slowly to let the gas work out 
gradually. A professional diver in a suit 
and helmet with air lines can simply be 
dropped back over the side to do this, 
but not a skindiver with only the air that 
he carries in the cylinders on his back. 
He must go into a recompression chamber. 

Lanphier prefers prevention to cure: 
by Navy standards, skindivers should not 
spend more than two hours under water 
at 4o ft., not more than 30 min. at go ft., 
and not more than 15 min, at 130 ft. The 
rate of ascent should not exceed 60 ft. 
a minute. 

Some people, Dr. Lanphier believes, 
should not even think of becoming skin- 
divers: those with heart trouble or breath- 
ing difficulties, the obese, those who can- 
not easily equalize the pressure in their 
middle ear and sinuses, those with a per- 
forated ear drum, and the reckless. Also, 
“men over 40 deserve special scrutiny.” 
But the Navy expert’s outlook, for all 
his warnings, is far from negative. Many 
physicians, notes 34-year-old Dr. Lan- 
phier, a skindiver himself, regard diving 
as “a sport worthy of their own leisure 
moments. A more fascinating activity or 
a better means of keeping in condition 
is not easy to find.” 


Capsules 

@ Congress was too generous last year 
with the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare, said Secretary Marion 
B. Folsom. It appropriated $184 million 
for research by the National Institutes of 
Health (compared with $98.5 million for 
fiscal '56), and the institutes have not 
been able to spend it. Reason: there are 
not enough qualified medical researchers 
and technicians free to go to work on new 
projects, either in the institutes them- 
selves or in other research centers which 
they support with grants. 

@ To become a practicing physician in 
the U.S., an aspirant must spend four 
years in college, four more in medical 
school, at least a year in hospital intern- 
ship (two more to be considered well- 
qualified by his professional colleagues) 
and may have to put in two years in the 
armed forces. He is likely to be 30 years 
old before he finishes his formal training. 
This, Johns Hopkins University’s Vice 
President W. Barry Wood Jr. told an 
A.M.A. conference on medical education, 
is too much. Said he: “The relative num- 
ber of students applying for admission to 
medical schools as compared to those ap- 
plying for training in other professions 
has been definitely on the decrease.” So 
the Johns Hopkins faculty is considering 
cutting two years from the eight now 
required for premedical and medical edu- 
cation by telescoping the college and 
medical-school years. 
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|RAILROAD GROW? 


NEWPORT NEWS 





Nearly half of America’s overseas export coal 
goes through the C&O port of Newport News, 
“Virginia. An $8 million bulk cargo pier capable 
of handling more than 8 million tons of import 
ore a year will begin operation this Spring. 





One of a serves telling what Chesapeake and Ohio 
is doing to make this a bigger, better railroad. 


CHESSIELAND 


One of the reasons Chessie’s railroad is growing 
so fast is that it serves a fast-growing industrial 
empire. Its eastern terminus is on Hampton 
Roads, Virginia, the country’s second busiest 
harbor. From there it reaches west to Chicago, 
and to Ludington, Mich. where its Trainferries 
form a time-saving short cut between the North- 


west and the East. 


Halfway between, it passes through the world’s 
richest coal bin, now producing at top speed to 
meet ever-increasing demand, from abroad as 
well as at home. Mines on the C&O have had a 
full coal car supply to move this vast tonnage 


to market. 


It serves the booming chemical and metallurgical 
districts of the Kanawha and Ohio River valleys, 
the varied industries of Ohio and Indiana; the 
automotive region radiating from Detroit; and 


fast-growing Southern Ontario. 


C&O’s expansion program is continuing. Of major 
importance to its shipping customers this year 
are 9000 new freight cars to cost $70 million. 
Chessie’s railroad is growing and going to meet 
the ever-increasing service needs of its territory. 


Would you like the new brochure describing industrial resources 
and opportunities in C&O territory? Address: 


Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 


3801 TERMINAL TOWER, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


THE THEATER 








New Plays in Manhattan 


The Tunnel of Love (by Joseph Fields 
and Peter DeVries; based on DeVries’ 
novel) suggests at the outset a satiric can- 
nonade on that citadel of Exurbanites and 
seacoast bohemia, Westport, Conn. But it 
soon abandons anything so highbrow and 
becomes an illustrated jokebook on styles 
in childbearing. When married women 
aren’t having children, unmarried ones are: 
or couples are adopting; or the sins of the 
fathers become the adoptees of their wives. 

The play has funny lines, and here and 
there an amusing scene. But on the whole, 
it both bogs down as a tale and goes out 
of bounds in the telling. Motherhood may 
or may not be sacred, but it cannot for 
three acts without respite be altogether 
happily profane; the theme turns more 
than dubious, it turns dull. And the telling 
in Tunnel is no help. In dealing exclusively 
with errant husbands, expectant wives and 
unwed mothers, it is essential that there 
be a light touch that leaves no smudge, a 
swift skating tempo that outrides thin ice. 
The Tunnel of Love gives even its bright- 
est remarks the neon lighting of the wise- 
crack instead of the sheen of wit; it makes 
its stork deliveries not swoops from the 
housetops but road-rumbling, door-banging 
trips by United Parcel. 

The production is not without its good 
points: the cinema’s Nancy Olson is al- 
most as engaging as she is attractive, and 
Tom Ewell, though at times the quivering 
slave of direction, has always the wonder- 
ful look of an oaf with charm or a camel 





Frieder on-Abeles 
Nancy Otson & Tom Ewe 
The stork comes by United Parcel. 


with problems. But too often the play— 
overlong to begin with—tends to speil out 
every last word where it should not even 
finish the sentences. 


Holiday for Lovers (by Ronald Alex- 
ander) concerns a well-heeled Minneapolis 
family’s first trip to Europe. Beginning 





in Manhattan, the Dean family and the 
play move from one hotel suite to an- 
other (Manhattan, Paris, Seville, Rome, 
Paris). Father, despite a heart of gold. is 
a bit Babbitty, short-tempered and over- 
possessive of his two daughters; Mother 
Knows Better and, between visits to Dior 
and Balenciaga, smooths things out: one 
daughter acquires a pianist and the other 
a painter. The usual names are on the 
Deans’ list—the Sistine Chapel, the Cata- 
combs, the Louvre; Mr. Dean's sharp- 
tongued sister and her husband keep barg- 
ing in; a maid keé@ps talking French, Mr. 
Dean keeps trying to, and there are a good 
many sentimental interludes. 

Holiday for Lovers is not just a care- 
fully guided tour of a play, it is a no 
less carefully chaperoned one. On occasion 
Playwright Alexander can make tart enough 
remarks, but always in Holiday for Lovers 
actions speak softer than words. There are 
no real family rows or fatherly rages, only 
mention of them. Even where—and it is 
never for long—Playwright Alexander casts 
a satiric eye on the characters, he keeps a 
concerned one on the audience. He at 
least uses no come-ons: even in Paris, 
even among the easel-and-keyboard set, 
far from resisting temptation, his young 
people never encounter it. 

Don Ameche and Carmen Mathews 
make exceedingly likable parents, and at 
its best, Holiday for Lovers is bright, ami- 
able and even passingly witty. But as the 
play has no ribs, so the satire has no guts. 
Afraid to scratch even the surface, Play- 
wright Alexander just gently pats it. 


MUSIC ON BROADWAY 











LONG Broadway this week theatergoers were pushing their 
way into packed houses offering an assortment of musical 
comedies that ranged from the sparkle of George Bernard 
Shaw to the gurgle of Al Capp (see color pages). Despite the 
absence this season of such magic names as Cole Porter and 
Rodgers and Hammerstein, the box-office boom for a show 
with a lilting tune and a hearty joke has continued to thump 
as loudly as ever. 

By far, the top hit is My Fair Lady (from Shaw's Pygma- 
lion), a holdover from last season that is still blooming after 
some 400 performances, pouring back profits to CBS, its sole 
angel ($401,000), which got exclusive television rights. Except 
for stray seats, My Fair Lady is dated up until September. 
Other hits from past seasons that are still flourishing are Frank 
Loesser’s operatic The Most Happy Fella, and Damn Yankees, 
a rollicking tale of baseball and the devil. 

Added to the three carryovers are three new musicals that 
rely heavily on lively, lavish productions and name stars: 
Happy Hunting ofiers the unmuted brass of Ethel Merman, 
Bells Are Ringing the smart dumb-blonde antics of Comedienne 
Judy Holliday, and Li’! Abner the howling hillbillies of Dog- 
@atch plus a display of a lot of a few girls. “There has been a 
return to the old form of musicals,” says Oscar Hammerstein 
II, looking back over the on to date, “shows with ir- 
responsible, gay books that are fast and lively.”* 











* Still to come this season: Zieg/eld Follies, starring British Comedienne 
Bea Lillie; Shinbone Alley, taken {rom the archie and mehitabel fables 
of the late Playwright-Columnist Don Marquis; and New Girl in Town, 
an adaptation of Eugene O'Neill's Anna Christie. 


Financially, the books of Broadway musicals cannot afford 
to be irresponsible. Soaring overhead costs have shot the tab 
for a new musical up to a minimum of $300,000, compared to 
$180,000 for Kiss Me, Kate in 1948. Since it takes a solid run 
of some six months in one of the big theaters to get back the 
big money, a musical producer knows he must have a solid 
hit or strike out. A prime casualty of Broadway overhead is 
the intimate revue that needs a small theater to catch on. 
Shoestring '57, a fresh, 30-skit production, managed a three- 
month run—but at an off-Broadway house. 

To increase their chances of hitting a homer, producers are 
relying more than ever on advance ticket sales. By far the best 
way to peddle tickets before opening night is to hire a name 
star, e.g., Ethel Merman, whose cult is large and enthusiastic. 
Twelve backers, including NBC, coughed up $450,000 to pro- 
vide Merman with Happy Hunting. As anticipated, she drove 
her sputtering vehicle to solvency before the first-night curtain. 
The advance sale: $1,500,000. Part of this take came from 
theater parties, a growing force on Broadway, which trade 
tickets for contributions to charity. (Happy Hunting drew 74 
sellout parties plus 50 others that partially filled the theater.) 
Another force that sweeps up tickets in wholesale lots: the 
expense-account economy, in which advertising agencies and 
public-relations men pass out good seats to good clients and 
visiting friends. 

Knowing Manhattan critics do not consider this a dis- 
tinguished season in Broadway's musical houses. But it is lively 
and colorful and booming. And the box-office run of theater- 
goers has to be as persistent and patient as ever to get seats 
for the show they want to see when they want to see it. 
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Headline of the Week 


In Utah’s Deseret News & Salt Lake 
Telegram, over a story about an escaped 
convict captured in Minnesota: 

ST. PAUL NABS UTAH FUGITIVE 


The First Tiff 


“The honeymoon is over,” snapped the 
Republican Cleveland Plain Dealer. Said 
pro-Eisenhower Publisher John S. Knight 
in the Detroit Free Press: “President 
Eisenhower's popularity should not sug- 
gest that he is immune from criticism.” 
Texas’ San Angelo Standard-Times, which 
backed Ike in 1952 and 1956, complained: 
“The Administration has not only gone 
back on its promise of government econ- 
omy, it is not entirely frank with the peo- 
ple.” Across the U.S, last week, Ike- 
minded newspapers raised voices in the 
first general criticism since the Eisen- 
hower Administration took office in 1953. 
The chief cause was the familiar cause of 
many a marriage’s first tiff—money. The 
predominantly (62%) pro-Eisenhower 
press was upset over President Eisen- 
hower’s $71.8 billion budget, biggest in 
peacetime history. 

The spectacle of newspapers expressing 
alarm at heavy government spending was 
not new. Still, the reaction against Ike’s 
budget was so widespread that some 
Democratic partisans were quick to sug- 
gest a considerable disenchantment with 
the President. In Cervi’s Rocky Mountain 
Journal, a Denver weekly, Democratic 
Publisher Eugene Cervi crowed: “Big 
business and its willing handmaiden, the 
fat metropolitan dailies . . . loved Ike as 
long as he was a ‘weak President.’ Now 
that the President's social conscience is 
beginning to bother him, the harlots of 
journalism are screaming.” More realisti- 
cally, the Atlanta Constitution’s Editor 
Ralph McGill thought that “Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s usually sugar-sweet press support 
is here and there becoming shrewish,” but 
only because the press “failed from the 
beginning by setting up an impossible 
climate of perfection,” and because “some 
elements of the so-called G.O.P. press 
were never really for him.” 

“Fantastic Thinking." For example, 
the right-wing Chicago Tribune, which 
has never wholly concealed its distrust of 
many Eisenhower policies. in recent weeks 
has lunged directly at Ike for the first 
time, sneered that “ ‘modern Republican- 
ism’ is just a variant of New Deal reck- 
lessness.”” But ardently pro-Eisenhower 
papers also expressed concern that Ike’s 
philosophy was shifting to the left. Many 
conservatives. said the pro-Ike Dallas 
Times-Herald \ast week, “fear that Eisen- 
hower believes the only way the Republi- 
can Party can prosper is by outdoing the 
Democrats in so-called liberalism.” 

Just as economy-minded Treasury Sec- 
retary Humphrey was unable to say where 
he would trim a budget that ought to be 
trimmed, few newspaper editors were able 
to submit practical proposals for cut- 
backs, Criticism ranged uneasily from at- 
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tacks on what the pro-Eisenhower Dallas 
Morning News termed “welfare state” 
programs to petulant forays into the 
broad area of foreign aid and defense pol- 
icy. The Denver Post saw a source of the 
trouble in differences within the official 
family: “Right now, everybody's talking 
about the same thing in different terms 
or different things in the same terms. And 
the public is beginning to wonder who's 
running the government, anyhow . . . It’s 
time to re-group, General.” But the criti- 
cism was chiefly grounded in frustration, 
in an awareness that the upward trend of 
Government spending was probably irre- 
versible. Reasoned the GOPartisan Buf- 
falo Evening News: “The President's 
1958 budget is not by any means an irre- 
sponsible fiscal document. Its increases 
are mainly for national security. It pro- 
poses no vast new spending programs, and 
in fact is no more than a projection into 
the future of programs long since enacted 
or long ago proposed.” 

Even newspapers that defended the 
budget, e.g., the New York Herald Trib- 
une, were generally disturbed by the Pres- 


Chicago Americon—Dille Syndicete 
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ident’s warning that wage and price con- 
trols might be invoked unless labor and 
management helped stem inflation. Said 
the pro-Ike Houston Chronicle: “It is 
typical of the fantastic thinking running 
governmental policies that President 
Eisenhower will say that price controls 
may be necessary to reduce inflation with- 
out even mentioning a reduction in the 
wild government spending which is the 
chief cause of inflation. It approaches 
hypocrisy.” 

Few Bad Signs. In the pro-Adminis- 
tration newspapers there have been scat- 
tered attacks on several policies or per- 
sonalities in the Administration—Agricul- 
ture Secretary Benson and farm policy, 
Interior Secretary Seaton and the emer- 
gency oil-to-Europe program—as well as 
chiefly professional beefs against the Pres- 
ident for the shrinkage of information 
out of the White House and against Sec- 
retary of State Dulles for his refusal to 
allow U.S. correspondents into Red China 
(Time, Feb. 18). Also the Negro press, 
influential in last November's important 
shift of the Negro vote toward the Re- 
publicans, has begun to exude disappoint- 
ment at what it considers to be Adminis- 
tration lethargy in backing up racial in- 
tegration rulings. 

Adding all together, however, an Ad- 
ministration pessimist charged with the 
job of looking for bad signs would find 
only a few things to report with real con- 
cern. The 19 Scripps-Howard papers were 
coupling criticism of Government spend- 
ing with scathing attacks on foreign pol- 
icy and crying “Dulles must go!”, and in 
his five newspapers John Knight was com- 
plaining that “this high-spending, save- 
the-world concept is what we might have 
expected of Adlai Stevenson, but not 
from Eisenhower.” 

But when it came down to choosing 
sides, Editor Knight was sure that “my 
affection and respect for the President 
remain undiminished.” And, despite the 
budget ruckus, that plainly is how the 
bulk of the U.S. press still feels. 


Bootleg Report 


Texans, according to their own adage, 
“drink wet and vote dry.” So strong are 
Texas prohibitionists that 143 of the state’s 
254 counties prohibit the sale of liquor 
in any form; so powerful are Texas thirsts 
that a drink is seldom harder to get in a 
dry area than in the 29 counties where the 
sale of hard liquor is legal. Last week, in 
an eleven-part series that marked the first 
time any Texas newspaper had ever pub- 
lished a searching. statewide report on the 
social effects of the state’s alcoholic schizo- 
phrenia, the Houston Post (circ. 201.647) 
stirred the biggest uproar among dry voters 
and wet drinkers since Texas adopted its 
local option law in 1876. 

The Post series. which started out by 
branding Texas-style prohibition “a giant 
illusion,” was written by James Mathis, 
32, a Post reporter who has won two state 
journalism awards for exposés of Texas 
housing and insurance swindles (Time, 
Jan. 16, 1956). Mathis traveled 3,500 
miles to get the story, downed enough ille- 
gal highballs to give readers a detailed, 
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Discriminating_motorists 


choose years-ahead Quaker State 
for long engine life. 


When you use Quaker State Motor Oil you get 
that most important of driving dividends—long 
engine life. Years-ahead Quaker State provides 
your engine with superior lubrication, protects 
it against harmful deposits and keeps your car 
at full power. It’s specifically designed to keep 
today’s high compression engines operating effi- 
cicatly and economically mile after mile after mile. 


e is delivering all the 






To be sure your en; 





performance it was designed to give, be discrim- 
inating—choose Quaker State—the famous 
Pennsylvania motor oil. In every state it’s Quaker 


State for quality! Always ask for it by name. 


QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CORPORATION, OIL CITY, PA, 


Member Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Association 





hard-hitting account of police corruption 
judicial laxity, millionaire mobsters and 
juvenile crime. 

Satisfaction for $15. Bootlegging syn- 
dicates, reported Mathis, are so well en- 
trenched “that a police officer who is too 
diligent in enforcing the liquor laws in the 
best dry areas can lose his job.” In one 
county, he found, a $4,500-a-year sheriff 
was offered $18,000 for protection. In an- 
other he discovered bootleg liquor stores 
that guarantee payment of customers’ fines 
if they are arrested with their purcha 
within a three-mile “safety zone.” Sz 
Mathis: “Gangsterism is a fact.” 

Bootleggers reap from 200% to 300% 
on their investment, have bombed judges 
homes, killed hostile liquor-law enforce- 
ment agents, machine-gunned rivals. One 
ex-convict named by Mathis supplies a 
liquor empire in dry counties from nine 
state-licensed liquor stores in wet areas. 








REPORTER MATHIS 
After highballs, the lowdowr 


In Lubbock, Texas’ biggest dry city (pop. 
150,000), more than 4,000 bootleggers ply 
a $15 million annual trade, openly adver- 
tise their wares with such slogans as “We 
Can Satisfy Your Every Need” (the sat- 
isfaction costs up to $15 a fifth). 

Who's Bootlegging? By this week, as 
the series drew to a close, Mathis’ exposé 
was drawing three letters of protest for 
every letter of praise. Most influential 
critic of the series was the Rev. Texas 
Culp, Baptist minister and peripatetic pro- 
tagonist of the state’s leading prohibition- 
ist society, Dallas’ Texas Alcohol Narcotics 
Education, Inc. Culp said that he would 
demand space in the Post to present the 
dry side of the case; critics of the series 
also insisted that the exposé must have 
been bootlegged into the paper without 
being checked by the publisher. Publisher 
of the Post: Oveta Culp Hobby, first 
(1953-55) U.S. Health, Education and 
Welfare Secretary and sister of Prohibi- 
tionist Texas Culp. 
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(He’s probably no richer than you) 


This father’s weekly pay check is a fairly 
average one—$118 a week. Yet with normal 
raises over his lifetime, that could add up 
to $325,000, 

For his salary—or yours—is more than 
one pay check. It is all the money you'll 
earn through your life—and ail the good 
life it buys for your family. 


This income (and this way of life) can be 
hurt by all kinds of misfortunes. That’s why 
it’s sensible to see the man whose company 
offers all kinds of insurance, your Travelers 
agent. 


He can help you protect your income with 
a balanced program. Insurance that provides 
security for your family if anything happens 
to you. Insurance to help guard your income 
if you have an automobile accident. Insur- 
ance for your home, health, possessions— 
for the way of life you want. 


A few dollars a week 

Yet this protection is well within your means. 
While the cost depends on your exact needs, 
many young families are building a balanced 
Travelers program for less than $10 a week. 

Best of all, you'll be more confident, hap- 
pier, free from many concerns. You'll know 
that your family’s tomorrow is financially 
secure. 

This is what American Family Independ- 
ence means. Isn't it the way you want to live? 


INSURANCE COMPANIES, HARTFORD 15, CO NNECTICUT 


All forms of personal and business insurance 
including Life « Accident « Group « Fire 
Marine « Automobile « Casualty + Bonds 


FAMILY INV 
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MUSIC 





Roll, Britannia! 


At London’s Waterloo Station a crowd 
of 4,000 was waiting. They broke through 
barriers, eluded panting bobbies, swarmed 
around the waiting automobile of the 
newly arrived guest from the U.S. Singer- 
Bandleader Bill Haley regarded the fans 
through the windows, his cat’s eyes rolling 
heavenward. “Fantabulous,” said he, a 
step or two ahead of his pressagent. 

Haley's reception was indeed fantabu- 
lous up and down England, which, far 


. Combine 
Hacey with Wire & ENGLISH Fans 
See you later, alma mater. 


more than the U.S., is now in the grip of 
the rock 'n’ roll frenzy. In fact, rock has 
lately shown signs of becoming fashionable. 
Once the identifying oddity of the notori- 
ous Teddy Boys. it is now played at 
coming-out balls and high-toned birthday 
parties (including the Duke of Kent's, 
who was 21 last October), in the ballroom 
of Claridge’s and in the drafty. Victorian 
splendor of Balmoral Castle itself, where 
Queen Elizabeth last summer requested a 
showing of Haley's movie Rock Around 
the Clock. The Queen’s former dancing 
teacher, Marguerite Vacani, instructs her 
aristocratic pupils in its mysteries, and it 
has become a passion of Princess Margaret, 
who last week was reported sitting in a 
London theater with stockinged feet 
propped on a railing, wiggling her toes in 
time to the rock ‘n’ roll in The Girl 
Can't Help It. 

In his current English tour Rock ‘n’ 
Roller Haley has reaped the profits of 
the craze. Haley and his Comets played to 
packed houses for four days in London, 
are now zooming through the industrial 
cities of the north. At one rocking session 
Bassist Al Rex was so carried away by the 
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shrieks of 3,000 fans he ripped his pants 
straddling his big fiddle, played on anyway. 
Haley’s disk of Rock Around the Clock 
has become the first record to sell a mil- 
lion copies in Great Britain. And even 
the more dignified of the British papers 
have stopped viewing him with sober-faced 
alarm. Said the Times last week: ‘Mr. 
Haley pounds his guitar without mercy 
... But there is nothing sentimental 
or morbid about his songs. His pelvis 
wriggles, not with care (as does that 
of his rival Mr. Presley) but-with purest 
joie de vivre.” 

Thanks to the echoes of his English suc- 
cess, the U.S. career of onetime Hillbilly 
Singer Haley, 31, has picked up speed. He 
has scheduled a major U.S. TV appearance, 
expects to play Las Vegas. The credit for 
his new good fortune he attributes solely 
to the perception of the British teenager, 
who has embraced rock ‘n’ roll slang as 
enthusiastically as he has the music. An 
Oxonian departing the university has been 
overheard saying goodbye to his dean in 
the words: “See you later, alma mater.” 

The dean’s approved reply: “In a while, 
bibliophile.”’ 


Moderns at Work 


New music is enjoying a booming sea- 
son. Audiences have a chance to shop 
among dozens of new works, many by 
well-known U.S. composers, some by com- 
posers seldom before in the public eye or 
ear, Some of the successes and more 
ambitious failures: 

@ A 45-minute operatic treatment of Ho- 
noré de Balzac’s spine-tingler La Grande 
Bretéche, with music by California-born 
Stanley Hollingsworth, 32, pupil and pro- 
tégé of Gian Carlo Menotti. Commis- 
sioned by the NBC Opera Company, 
Bretéche closely follows the Balzag tale— 
a bedroom farce given the Grand Guignol 
treatment—about a wife who hastily con- 
ceals her lover in a closet, swears to her 
husband there is no one there, and then 
stands by in helpless horror as the hus- 
band has the closet bricked up. While 
much of the original’s strength derived 
from the calm, understated manner in 
which Balzac unfolded it, the operatic 
version staggers forward in a spasmodic 
series of contrived musical climaxes held 
together by a score that is pleasant, tune- 
ful but inherently undramatic. 

GA 20-minute symphonic poem by 
Chicago-born Pulitzer Prizewinning Com- 
poser Ernst Bacon, 58, with narration 
based on Paul Horgan’s Pulitzer Prizewin- 
ning book Great River: The Rio Grande. 
Commissioned two years ago by the Dal- 
las Symphony and performed under Wal- 
ter Hendl, Rio Grande proved to be a 
collection of twelve thematic snippets— 
A River Created, Desert and Canyon: 
Texas-Mexico, Soldiers by Firelight—cel- 
ebrating the river’s history and lurid 
scenery. Composer Bacon’s music, liber- 
ally scored for piano, vibraphone and 
harp, illuminates the text and is occa- 
sionally brilliantly evocative, e.g., in the 











tiny, clear sounds of the orchestra ac- 
companying the words “The evening star 
hung like a drop of water in the sky” 
following an Indian rain dance. In other 
sections the music is fragmented by the 
necessities of text and sounds merely like 
a bland movie sound track. 

@ Symphony No. 1, by Philadelphia-born 
Pianist Leo Smit, 36, performed by the 
Boston Symphony under Charles Munch. 
The work, which was four years in the 
writing, is solidly constructed and pricked 
by a series of adroit, Stravinsky-like dis- 
locations of rhythm. The strings are al- 
most continually and often trickily active 
—so much so that they tend to drown 





3 London Daily Express 
Duke or Kent & Cats 
In a while, bibliophile. 


out the detail of other instruments and 
blur the musical ideas. 

@ Jekyll and Hyde Variations, by Mor- 
ton Gould. premiéred by the New York 
Philharmonic. The piece, consisting of a 
theme and 13 variations, wittily—if obvi- 
ously—evokes the opposing moods of the 
Stevenson story with calm, melodic pas- 
sages alternating with turbulent climaxes. 
In an epilogue of glib, quiet harmonies, 
Gould mirrors the release through death 
of Stevenson's tortured héro. 

@ An 18-minute, four-part symphonic jazz 
suite by veteran Jazzman Lionel Hamp- 
ton, 41, entitled King David and pre- 
miéred under Dimitri Mitropoulos in 
Manhattan’s Town Hall. Inspired and 
flavored by Hampton's recent tours of 
Israel (“I visited King David's tomb, and 
a chant just came to me”), the music tells 
in a plaintive harp opening of the Old Tes- 
tament tribulations of the Jews, “blows 
down the Wailing Wall” in a mighty, 
jumping blast of brass, moves through a 
lively vibraphone dance to a deafening, 
full-orchestra crescendo of triumph. 
QThe Poet’s Requiem, by Ned Rorem, 
33, premiéred in Manhattan by the Amer- 
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ONE OF THE OLDEST METALS 
SOLVES ONE OF THE NEWEST PROBLEMS 


As industry moves toward atomic power plants and atomic 
propulsion units, a broad new field of application calls for 
Lead... the ancient metal that paved the Hanging Gardens 
of Babylon and carried water to the homes of Roman citizens. 

Lead is used for protection of personnel against gamma 
rays for two important reasons. First, it is the densest of all 
readily available metals. Second, it does not itself become 
contaminated or generate harmful radioactivity from ex- 
posure to radioactive materials. 

For years past ASARCO lead walls have protected X-ray 
technicians in hospitals and laboratories. Now ASARCO lead 
finds ever-widening use in government and industrial ap- 
plications of nuclear power. 

ASARCO metallurgists are conducting extensive studies 
on lead and lead products for atomic shielding. ASARCO’s 


AMERICAN SMELTING AND REFINING COMPANY 


120 Broadway, New York 5, N.Y. 


Federated Metals Division has developed interlocking struc- 
tural lead bricks for use in the construction of nuclear 
power reactors. Similarly, lead containers have been de- 
veloped for storing and shipping radioisotopes for industrial 
and medical use. Atomic wastes are also transported for 
disposal in containers of this type. 

The American Smelting and Refining Company is one 
of the country’s leading suppliers of lead... for literally 
hundreds of industrial uses. At our Central Research 
Laboratory at South Plainfield, New Jersey, continuing 
tests — some of them of more than 20 years’ duration — 
are being conducted in the interest of users of lead and 
other basic non-ferrous metals and by-products. We can 
supply authoritative information on the use of lead for 
radiation protection and other purposes. 


ASARCO 











For the man of Ambition as well as the man of Position 
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The IBM “Executive” Electric... 


the one and only typewriter with “proportional spacing” 
to give you the world’s most distinguished letters! 














The IBM “Executive” Electric is the only [ 


choice for every man who wants his letters to Other typewriters 





: cram all letters 
build personal and company prestige. Only 


into the same Wwwwww 
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glad to prepare a sample of this distinctive : iiiii 
g IBM “proportional 
spacing” allows 0000 

each letter its own wwwwlw 
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typing on your own letterhead. Callhim about | 


the “Executive”. . . the finest model in Amer- 
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ican Concert Choir and Orchestra. The | 


Requiem, a dissertation on death, uses 
lines from such as Kafka, Rilke, Cocteau, 
Freud and Gide, weaving them into a 
melodic, bright-textured, intermittently 
impressionistic and generally successful 
score. Although most of the words are set 
to music to be sung, Rorem has Freud 
speak through a narrator: “Our own death 
is unimaginable, and when we try to 
imagine it, we perceive that we really 
survive as spectators . . . In the uncon- 
scious, every one of us is convinced of 
his own immortality.” 

@ Dancer Francisco Moncion’s first bal- 
let, Pastorale, presented by the New York 
City Ballet, and British Choreographer 
Kenneth MacMillan’s Winter’s Eve, given 





William McCracken 
Dancers Kent & Moncion 


With the groping fingers of the blind. 


its U.S. premiére by the American Ballet 
Theater. Both ballets have blindness as 
their theme. Choreographically more ma- 
ture and more daring, MacMillan’s ballet 
describes how a blind girl falls in love 
with a young man, pretends that she can 
see, and in the end inadvertently blinds 
him. The relentlessly cruel theme is un- 
folded in choreography that is occasion- 
ally brilliant but never properly sustained. 
Pastorale briefly (25 minutes) and simply 
tells the tale of a blind man (danced by 
Moncion) who tries to win a pretty girl 
(Allegra Kent), succeeds for a time, but 
finally loses her to a former lover. It is 
essentially a single languorous dance that 
avoids banality by keeping the girls 
almost continuously on point. Dancer 
Moncion, 35, scored a‘ choreographic tri- 
umph of sorts by designing figures and 
lifts that would not be impossible for a 
blind man, e.g., the girl moves within 
reach of his groping finger tips, and there 
are none of the usual running leaps of 
the girl into her partner’s arms. Other- 
wise, the choreography expresses little 
beyond a nostalgic pastoral flavor, lacks 
the full vitality of U.S. Composer Charles 
Turner’s alternately lyrical and turbulent 
score. 
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WOOD PANELING —IN OFFICES WHERE TOP DECISIONS ARE MADE 


The very feeling of wood may be the reason 
hundreds of business leaders have wood- 
pancled offices. We won't claim it helps you 
think better—or bigger—but there is a cer- 
tain atmosphere in a wood-paneled room 
that scems to curtain you off from the frenzy 
of day-to-day business, Yet you can have 
fine Weldwood Paneling for just about the 
cost of a plaster wall and a couple of coats 
of paint. And wood paneling costs less than 


many wallpapers. There are hundreds of 
woods you can choose from (the president 
of the First National Bank of Phoenix has 
Weldwood Teak Paneling, above. Archi- 
tect: William D, Reed; Instal: Adelta Show- 
case & Fixture Mfg. Co.). Ask your architect 
about the advantages of wood pancling. Or 
write for “Weldwood Functional Beauty for 


Business and Institutional Interiors.’ Book- 
let 1651, for short. 


Weld wood woop paneunc oy 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION, Dept. T2-25, 55 W. 44th St., New York 36, N.Y 


WITH JUST TIME 
FOR THE TIME 
OF YOUR LIFE 


S.S. UNITED STATES 
less than 5 days on the World’s Fastest Ship 


S.S. AMERICA 


Popular Luxury Liner. For extra hours of 


leisure at sea 


CONSULT OUR AUTHORIZED TRAVEL AGENTS OR 


UNITED STATES LINES 


ONE BROADWAY. NEW YORK 





OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 








| How a little Wisconsin village 
with some help 














HEAD OF A HAPPY TOWN—Art MODERN FARMER'S SON—Young Korean war vet- 
Weber, Chairman of Board of eran Francis Thome, who works as grinder in new 
Supervisors of Township of New Bremer foundry, helps father operate two dairy 
Holstein (which takes in St. farms covering 314 acres, care for herd of 55 Hol- 
Anna), hopes other industries steins, raise vegetables. Frank also drives school 
will follow Bremer foundry lead. bus taking high school students to next town. 





FOR THE BRIGHT BLUE YONDER — HOT JOB FOR COLD CASH—1375° molten metal is HOW A PAYROLL ROLLS UP BUSINESS 





Foundry owner Harry Bremer and poured by Elmer Schmitz into precision molds —General Store owner Mrs. Evelyn 
Foreman Roger Brandt inspect new made in new St. Anna foundry with modern Smoot enjoys bigger business 


airplane casting for AC. moldmaking machines by skilled Leo Turba. since foundry was started in town, 








OLD TOWN WITH NEW LIFE—105-year-old St. Anna, Wisconsin, is proud of its first industry, H. E. Bremer Manu- 
facturing Company, supplier of precision castings to General Motors’ AC Spark Plug Division. 


gave itself a big boost 


from General Motors 


TUCLEAR SCIENCE has nothing on 
modern business when it comes to 
setting off “chain reactions.” Start a 
successful enterprise in one town— 
before you know it you’ve brought 
prosperity somewhere else. 

An example of this—so dramatic it 
almost sounds like a screenplay — is 
what the growth of the H. E. Bremer 
Manufacturing Company, of Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, has done for tiny 
St. Anna, Wisconsin — population, 
approximately 120 folks. 


GM People and a 
Small Business 


NLY A FEW years ago Harry Bremer 
O was operating a small Milwaukee 
foundry making aluminum scoops and 
drinking bowls for Wisconsin dairy 
herds. Then along came General 
Motors’ AC Spark Plug Division with 
an idea for Harry and his ten em- 
ployes. Namely —getting the Bremer 
team to make precision castings for 
the fabulous Bombing Navigational 
Computer AC makes for the United 
States Air Force. 

Result: this typical GM cooperation 
with small business paid off in more 


ways than one. By successfully casting 
to the required close tolerances, and 
accepting GM suggestions on advanced 
production techniques, the H. E. 
Bremer Manufacturing Company be- 
came an important producer of preci- 
sion castings—not only for GM but for 
other manufacturers. In fact, it did so 
well it had to expand beyond its 
Milwaukee plant. And that’s where 
St. Anna comes in. 
“Chain Reaction” 
in Small Business 

Gree ee Peter Brandt, 

loyal citizen of St. Anna, figured 
his home town needed some kind of 
business enterprise to bring in outside 
money and supply jobs for the village 
folks, particularly the young ones. So 
first, he interested his friend Harry 
Bremer in expanding into St. Anna. 
He talked a friendly farmer into sell- 
ing a couple of acres at a low price. 
Got some local workmen to donate 
their services to build the plant. He 
himself did all the carpentry work at 
no charge. The Bremer Company put 
up $20,000 for the materials. And St. 


Anna had its industry—and a brand- 
new payroll, 

What happened in Milwaukee and 
St. Anna has happened in hundreds of 
towns and cities all over the United 
States. Local manufacturers have 
found that—if they meet delivery dates 
with quality products, that GM needs, 
at competitive prices—General Motors 
is interested in doing business with 
them. New money has flowed into 
their communities — and as a result 
these communities in every state in the 
Union share in GM’s success. 

How much they share is shown by 
the fact that outside sources of mate- 
rials and services for General Motors 
receive, in total, close to 50¢ out of 
every dollar that General Motors 
takes in. 


General Motors Purchases 
From Many, Many 


Small Businesses 


Of the 26,000 suppliers of goods and services 
to General Motors Divisions more than 64% 
are very small businesses, employing less 
than 100 persons. Yet their total sales to 
General Motors are more than $600,000,000. 


General Motors—Good people to work for—Good people to deal with 




















Wizard of Quiz (Contd.) 


Charles Van Doren’s unprecedented 
quiz-winning streak (Time, Feb. 11) last 
week brought him another $16,000 in the 
Monday night game of Twenty One. 
Grand total: $138,000. As always, the 
lanky Columbia English instructor, just 
turned 31, put himself—and his audience 
—through the wringer to get his answers. 
But out they came in time's nick to give 
him two perfect 21 scores against Chal- 
lengers John Kieran Jr., 35, son of the 
Information Please expert, and Dr. Hall 
Griffith, 57, a writer. The wringer pro- 
duced stunning oddments of knowledge, 
é.g., the members of George Washington's 
first Cabinet. 

In the quiz business two challengers 
confronted Van Doren. Eleven-year-old 
Leonard Ross of Tujunga, Calif., an as- 
toundingly precocious know-it-all about 
the stock market, moved ahead of Van 
Doren as a money winner by adding the 
jackpot of The $64,000 Challenge to his 
take of $100,000 from The Big Surprise. 
And CBS’s J Love Lucy, which NBC 
hopes to jar out of its five-year suprema- 
cy, still kept a narrow lead of five Trend- 
ex rating points over Twenty One. But as 
Van Doren turned down movie offers and 
sweated out his weekly decision whether 
to keep putting his money on the line, 
NBC still felt hopeful in putting its mon- 
ey on him. 


Mirage 

CBS sets its course as a news medium 
not only by the old journalistic myth of 
“objective” reporting but by another mi- 
rage of its own: CBS news analysts are 
supposed to interpret the meaning of the 
news without giving their own opinions. 
By ignoring this lofty impossibility CBS 
newsmen have won more radio and TV 
awards than the staff of any other net- 
work. Last week, by zealously chasing the 
mirage, CBS trod heavily on the toes of 
its foremost commentators, Eric Sevareid, 
44, and Edward R. Murrow, 48. 

The mirage blinded a CBS Washington 
deskman named James E. Roper one eve- 
ning a fortnight ago, as he scanned the 
script turned in by Sevareid for his nightly 
five-minute analysis on the radio network. 
Through a series of pointed questions, the 
script challenged the wisdom of the State 
Department's refusal to let U.S. newsmen 
visit China. “I couldn’t pass it; I couldn’t 
defend this one,” says Roper. He tele- 
phoned CBS News Director John Day at 
his Manhattan home and read him the 
text. Day agreed that it should not go on 
the air because Sevareid’s opinion was 
showing. 

Wholly Consistent. As the offending 
script showed, when it turned up later in 
the Washington Star and the Congressional 
Record, Sevareid’s observations were fairly 
mild—and wholly consistent with the net- 
work’s own views. Like most other major 
U.S. news-gathering organizations, CBS 
itself has publicly protested the State De- 
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International 
CONTESTANT Ross 
And new champion. 


partment’s policy of keeping correspond- 
ents out of China. It was the only network 
to broadcast direct reports from the Balti- 
more Afro-American’s William Worthy, 
one of the three newsmen who entered 
China in defiance of the ban. To top 
things off, on the very evening Sevareid 
was edited off the air. a different CBS 
deskman in Manhattan passed Ed Mur- 
row's blunter criticism of the State De- 
partment’s policy: “What it comes down 
to is that we must refuse to allow our- 
selves to know about China, because if we 
did, we would obtain the release of ten 
American prisoners.” 





News ANALYsT SEVAREID 
And still impossible. 


Actually, Sevareid’s rejected script was 
much gentler than many others that CBS 
has aired out of his own mouth. In June 
1953 he said: “The country is not in 
danger of government by fascists or Com- 
munists; it’s in danger of government by 
stuffed shirts.” During the Truman Ad- 
ministration, CBS even permitted Seva- 
reid the editorial “We.” He said: “We 
think the President has been basically 
right on foreign policy, including his han- 
dling of the Korean war, but we think he’s 
run out of gas on domestic affairs.” 

Said a perturbed Sevareid; “What is 
analysis and what is opinion or editori- 
alizing? Possibly the differences can never 
be resolved.” His network riled not only 
that Roper and Day had been right about 
the differences, but that Murrow and the 
Manhattan deskman had been wrong. The 
Association of Radio-TV News Analysts 
protested: “Every competent news analyst 
is bound to express editorial opinion, He 
does so in selecting topics, in emphasizing 
their relative importance, and in the tone 
of voice he uses . . . It is hard to under- 
stand why CBS still pretends to follow an 
impossible policy which its news analysts 
are violating every day.” 

Languishing Right. The policy in ques- 
tion has caused CBS trouble before. It 
drove away Analyst H. V. Kaltenborn in 
1939 (“If I’m any good as an analyst, I 
have a right to an opinion”), and Cecil 
Brown in 1943. CBS President Frank 
Stanton agrees that objectivity may not be 
humanly possible, but he argues that only 
by trying to achieve it can the network 
satisfy its conception of “fairness and 
balance.” 

To CBS's credit, it has been trying to 
remain faithful to Federal Communications 
Commission regulations, and it led the 
industry’s fight for the right of broad- 
casters to editorialize. As a result, in 1949 
FCC granted the right in limited form: 
stations may editorialize if they also give 
a “balanced presentation of all responsible 
viewpoints” in opposition. Since then, 
Stanton has used the editorial right in 
CBS’s name only once, and the network 
has let Murrow do a few special editorials 
of his own—notably, his dramatic 1954 
profile of Senator Joseph McCarthy. 
Otherwise, CBS has let the formal editorial 
right languish. It is unwieldy and ex- 
pensive; each affiliated station must ap- 
prove in advance, and opposing views 
would occupy costly time. 

Other networks wear the FCC strait- 
jacket with no trouble, NBC insists upon 
its right to editorialize as a network, but 
has never used it. Unlike CBS, it treats 
comment as a legitimate function of its 
individual analysts, so long as they label 
it as such and document it with facts. 
Because of the “habit of mind” sought in 
NBC analysts, outright advocacy is in- 
frequent, says Vice President Davidson 
Taylor, “but there is no rule against it.” 
Chet Huntley, who worked at CBS for 
eleven years, feels greater freedom at 
NBC. Says Kaltenborn: “I had complete 
freedom at NBC.” The network fired out- 
spoken John W. Vandercook, but he says: 
“I was always allowed to say exactly what 
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THE GREATEST CONSTRUCTION JOB IN HISTORY 
HAS STARTED HERE When the big earthmovers rolled into St. Charles, Mo., 


America began the monumental task of building 50 billion dollars’ worth 


of highways in the next 14 years 


By 1971, the 21% miles of divided 
four-lane highway being built near 
St. Charles, Mo., will be just a tiny 
section of a 41,000-mile system of 
modern freeways crisscrossing the 
nation. It’s the first Interstate high- 
way to be built under the new $50- 
billion Federal-Aid Highway Act. 


And it’s just in time. The nation 


is growing—faster than you may 
realize. Since 1946 our population 
has jumped 24 million. But the num- 
ber of cars has increased even faster 
—more than 26 million in the same 
10-year period! 

Highway results have been chaotic 
—in loss of life, time and money. 


And the future looked black. By 


DIESEL ENGINES + TRACTORS + MOTOR 


1975 our population would go over 
200,000,000 and our car registration 
over 90,000,000. Unless something 
was done—and done soon—you 
would be able to move just as quickly 
by horse and buggy. 

Now something ts being done. The 
federal and state governments have 
started to build tens of thousands of 
miles of multi-lane freeways as part 


of a tremendous, imaginative pro- 


GROWTH OF A NATION 

Population two weeks ago..... 169,960,000* 
Population today (Feb. 25)..... 170,015,000* 
Population in 1975 .......over 200,000,000 
TO FILL TOMORROW'S NEEDS, 

AMERICA MUST PREPARE TODAY 


*Based on estimates of the U.S. Bureau of the Census 





GRADERS + EARTHMOVING EQUIPMENT 


gram—typically American in con- 
cept and execution. It’s the greatest 
building job ever conceived, yet will 
be completed in only 14 years be- 
cause the nation has men of skill 
and resource. And they can depend 
on the world’s No. 1 road-building 
equipment, huge Caterpillar earth- 
moving machines . . . ready now, as 
always, to reshape our land into the 


image of tomorrow’s needs. 


WHAT EVERY CITIZEN SHOULD KNOW 
Will the new Interstate System serve 
your town? When will it be finished? 
Find out all the facts in the free book- 
let, “The Road Ahead.” Write to- 
day to Dept. 2T, Caterpillar Tractor 
Co., Peoria, Illinois, U.S. A. 


CATERPILLAR 


SEC. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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STEEL INGOT FIRST SOLID FORM OF THIS BASIC BEIN TRIPPEC 


J&L—A Great Name in Steel... 





OF THEIR MOLDS AT JAL’S ALIQUIPPA (PA) WORK 


Symbol of Foresight and Growth 


In a growth industry like steel, planning for 
expansion and improvement must precede the 
nation’s needs by years. This takes foresight, backed 
by faith in free enterprise. 

As a growth company in a growth industry, we 
at J&L began our big expansion and improvement 
program ten years ago with eyes on the demand 
for more and better steels in a growing America. 





Today J&L, with its greatly increased productive 
capacity, supplies industry with growing quantities 
of quality steels that provide better 
living for all, and weapons for the 

defense of our country. 


Jones & Laughlin 


STEEL CORPORATION: PITTSBURGH 








I damn pleased until I got the ax.” 

"Spectrum System." The liveliest and 
freest solution belongs to ABC. which 
meets FCC's standard of “balanced presen- 
tation” simply by hiring analysts of varied 
political convictions and giving each his 
head. Vice President John Daly, himself an 
ABC commentator, calls it the “spectrum 
system,” a full range of “outspoken, highly 
personalized discussion and criticism.” 
ABC’s spectrum, from left to right: Martin 
Agronsky, about to switch to NBC; Van- 
dercook and Edward P. Morgan, who are 
sponsored by the A.F.L.-C.1.0.; Quincy 
Howe, Daly, John Edwards, John Secon- 
dari, Erwin D. Canham, Paul Harvey and 
George E. Sokolsky. Mutual uses a similar 
method, with commentators from Cecil 
Brown to Fulton Lewis Jr. The results are 
often harpoon-sharp. Howe pundited last 
week: “It is unlikely that the President 
will quibble over the slight changes in his 
Middle Eastern resolution, since he does 
not yet seem aware of the difference in 
meaning between the words ‘as’ and ‘like.’ ” 
Roared Brown: “Dulles has followed a 
course of disaster in the Middle East.” 
Snapped Lewis: ‘This Administration is 
just spending, that’s all.” 

What system offers the greatest freedom 
of expression while best safeguarding the 
public interest? The issues are so complex 
that even professional civil-libertarians 
disagree. The American Civil Liberties 
Union, which argues that stations should 
not be allowed to editorialize, thinks that 
if they do, the ABC method is best because 
it fosters diversity of opinion. Others 
complain that ABC abdicates its own 
responsibility in giving newsmen so much 
leeway, that its listeners tend to heed only 
the commentators who echo their own 
prejudices. The other extreme, even when 
buttressed by the sense of responsibility 
of the network, produces more lip service 
than performance, and mixes hypocrisy 
with the punditry. “At CBS,” says one 
newsman at another network, “you just 
say ‘Uh-huh’ to the no-opinion policy and 
then go ahead and pretend to make omelets 
without breaking eggs.” 





Review 

Back-alley exposés of TV comics have 
come into fashion on big and little screens 
this season. Notable examples: Holly- 
wood’s The Great Man and Studio One's 
Tale of a Comet. Last week on TV, Pro- 
ducer Martin Manulis of CBS's Playhouse 
go turned Ernest Lehman’s novelette The 
Comedian into an X ray of the flabby 
soul of a top-ranking clown. TV Comic 
Sammy Hogarth, played by Mickey Roo- 
ney as if the part were fitted to him in 
Savile Row. is the man who gives the 
chuckle to TV's 40,000,000 chuckleheads, 
but to those who know him he is a “lum- 
bering pachyderm with the face of a pig, 
the smell of a skunk, the appetite of a 
tomcat and the voice of Joe Miller.” He 
has a tapeworm hunger for the attention, 
laughter and love of 40 million people, an 
insatiable craving to receive all the gifts 
he himself is incapable of giving. 

Sammy froths at the mouth when he is 
angry, attacks with equal greed girls on 
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the make or spaghetti on the plate at 
Lindy’s. Even his director hates him: “He 
walks as if the whole studio were a sewage 
system—and he has to reach the door 
without touching anything.” But the di- 
rector, and all the others around him, need 
Sammy more than he needs them. 

In Rod Serling’s searing TV script, 
Sammy is four days away from “the big- 
gest comedy show in the history of TV.” 
He is surrounded by the usual coterie of 
chorines, con men, stooges and free-loaders. 
His head writer (Edmond O'Brien) plagia- 
rizes to please him. His weakling brother 
(Mel Tormé) can neither escape him nor 
lick him. Even a fox-sly gossip columnist 
fails to frame him and concedes that he 
must wait for revenge until “six straight 








Fred Herma 


Harris & Karvorr tN “THE Lark” 
"What | have done, | will not deny." 


ky 


men send him along the route to the great 
producer up yonder.” The unpleasant hon- 
esty of the climax makes up for most of 
the play's faults: after pulling down the 
worlds of those around him, Sammy ends 
up more on top than ever. 





Until last week Lillian Hellman’s adapta- 
tion of Jean Anouilh’s The Lark was 
chiefly a Broadway bird. In Hallmark Hall 
of Fame’s skillful TV version, wispy 
Actress Julie Harris embraced the difficult 
role of St. Joan like the old friend it has 
been and, in striking closeup, breathed her 
special humor and humanity into a rare 
historic abstraction. As the play opens, 
Joan is seated on a crude stool, her head 
bowed, before her judges. In a series of 
subtly conceived flashbacks, she plays out 
her great scenes: from the meeting with 
“a man in a beautiful clean robe with two 
great white wings” to her final defiance 
before those who call her sorceress and 
heretic: “What I am, I will not denounce. 
What I have done, I will not deny.” Hall- 
mark Producer-Director George Schaefer's 
light-and-camera play brought splendor to 


the color screen, and elaboration to each 
of Joan’s many moods and moments. 

The Lark was seen by some 26 million 
viewers, roughly 125 times the number who 
saw Actress Harris’ 208 Broadway per- 
formances, and probably many more than 
have seen all the Joans (including Wini- 
fred Lenihan, Katharine Cornell, Ingrid 
Bergman, Uta Hagen, Siobhan McKenna) 
of the American stage combined. 


Program Preview 
For the week starting Thursday, Feb. 
21. Times are E.S.T., subject to change. 


TELEVISION 


Playhouse 90 (Thurs. 9:30 p.m., CBS). 
One Coat of White, a romantic comedy 
with Claudette Colbert. 

The Chevy Show (Fri. 9 p.m., NBC). 
Roy Rogers and Dale Evans head a big 
rodeo. 

Playhouse of Stars (Fri. 9:30 p.m., 
CBS). The Weddirtg Present, with Celeste 
Holm as a lonely spinster who shocks the 
town by taking in Hobo Gary Merrill. 

Cavalcade of Sports (Fri. ro p.m., 
NBC), Carmen Basilio v. Johnny Saxton 
for the world welterweight title. 

The Last Word (Sun. 2:30 p.m.. CBS). 
Guests: Ogden Nash, Bennett Cerf. 

Odyssey (Sun. 4 p.m., CBS). “Book of 
the Dead,” a dramatization of the ancient 
Egyptian literature that instructed Nile 
dwellers for life after death. 

The Boing-Boing Show (Sun. 5:30 
p.m., CBS). Gerald introduces a fable 
based on the life of Painter Henri Rous- 


seau, stars in How Now, Boing-Boing 
(color). 

Air Power (Sun. 6:30 p.m., CBS). 
“Advance the Bomber Line”: how U.S. 


forces took key Pacific islands. 

Goodyear Playhouse (Sun. 9 p.m., 
NBC), John Van Druten’s The Princess 
Back Home, with Celeste Holm as an 
authoress in search of love (color). 

Omnibus (Sun. 9 p.m., ABC). “The 
Boyhood of William Shakespeare.” adapt- 
ed by Drama Critic Walter Kerr, narrated 
by Boris Karloff; Cleveland Amory looks 
at U.S. society from 1900-14; French Ac- 
tor Jean-Louis Barrault and his actress- 
wife Madeleine Renaud in a series of 
sketches. 

Studio One (Mon. 10 p.m., CBS). The 
Defender, first installment of a two-part 
courtroom drama by Reginald Rose, with 
Ralph Bellamy. 

U.S. Steel Hour (Wed. 10 p.m., CBS). 
Shadow of Evil, a Western thriller with 
Shirley Jones, Jack Cassidy. 


Raoio 


Metropolitan Opera (Sat. 2 p.m., 
ABC). Aida, with Stella, Thebom, Baum, 
London. 

New York Philharmonic (Sun. 2:30 
p.m., CBS). Dimitri Mitropoulos con- 
ducting. 

Classical Music for People Who Hate 
Classical Music (Mon. 9:30 p.m., NBC). 
Host George Marek spins fine platters and 
lively patter. 

Biographies in Sound 
p.m., NBC). Will Rogers. 


(Tues. 9:05 
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CAN'T LET THAT 
OLD MULE STOP! 


by 


J. P. Van Winkle 


President 
Stitzel-Weller 
(Old Fitzgerald) 

Distillery 

Louisville, Kentucky 
Established 1849 





A tobacco farmer in our home 
county used to say about his 
mule—‘ You kin easy start 
stoppin’ him . . . but you never 
stop startin’ him.” 


If you are a manufacturer, you 
want no stops and starts. Shut- 
downs cost money. 


In distilling sour mash bourbon 
a cold boiler means double trou- 
ble. That’s because we make each 
new run with a part of the last. 
This carry-over seeds and seasons 
each new batch with the richer 
flavor which distinguishes sour 
mash bourbon, and maintains 
that same flavor and bouquet 
through every barrel we make. 


When a sour mash distiller 
shuts down there is no last to be- 
gin the next. He starts up with 
water mash instead of sour mash. 
This breaks his chain of quality 
and uniformity. 


Our independent country dis- 
tillery holds the all time cham- 
pionship for continuous run. We 
are one of the few Kentucky 
distillers who made medicinal 
whiskey during Prohibition, and, 
barring routine interruption, have 
operated every permissible day 
since December 7, 1929. 


We think this has a bearing on 


your business entertaining . . . 


For assurance of identical qual- 
ity, case-after-case, you are both 
good buyer and good host when 
you specify the one genuine Sour 
Mash Bourbon from the oldest 
continuously-operated whiskey 
house in America. 


We invite you to the inner 
circle of executives who have dis- 











covered OLD FITZGERALD, 
and find it good business to share 
it, in moderation, with associates 
and friends. 


100 per cent U. S. Bonded Kentucky 
Straight Bourbon Whiskey, 100 proof. 
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Carfair 


The cars that rolled onto the hard sands 
of Daytona Beach last week for the eighth 
annual safety and performance trials of 
the National Association for Stock Car 
Auto Racing, Inc. were—as the admen 
promised—roomier, lower and more pow- 
erfully propelled than ever before. To 
some of the spectators who crowded the 
dunes and gabbled knowingly of racing 
cams and fuel injection and four-barrel 
carburetors, the competition was a sport- 
ing event. To auto-industry pitchmen, it 
was the beginning of a multimillion-dollar 
campaign designed to keep a performance- 
happy public popeyed and buying. 

This year, as the big engines splatted 
into life. the big word was not speed but 


acceleration. Since almost any new U.S. 
car can easily top 100 m.p.h., Detroit was 
interested in showing that its family cars 
also have the zip to whip away from a 
stop light and spin up to the legal speed 
limit in a minimum length of time. 

Big Disappointment. Calling the com- 
peting cars ‘stock’ models, to imply that 
they are the same as any on view in the 
showrooms, was playing fast and loose 
with auto-show language. Many of the 
cars at Daytona contained special power 
packages (superchargers, fuel injection, 
etc.) that pushed their motors up to max- 
imum performance and all were assembled 
and tuned with a care given to no car 
sold off the showroom floor. Detroit’s as- 
sembly-line mechanics always allow for a 
certain amount of “slop tolerance”; Day- 
tona’s setup experts allowed almost no 
tolerance at all. They had thousands of 
valve springs from which to choose sets 
in perfect balance, hundreds of carefully 
matched pistons as spares. 


When all the tinkering was finished and 
the trials were run, the bigger cars were 
the biggest disappointment: 

@ Class Seven, with engines of 350 cu. in. 
and over, was dominated, as expected, by 
Chrysler 300-C, aristocratic “bomb” of the 
auto industry. It traveled the flying mile 
with its 392-cu. in., 375-h.p. engine logged 
at 134.128 m.p.h., 5.245 miles slower than 
last year’s Chrysler 300-B with a smaller 
engine. In acceleration tests (a mile run 
from a standing start) the 300-C set a 
new record of 86.873 m.p.h. The hefty 
300-h.p., 364-cu. in. Buick Century ran 
second in the flying mile with a creditable 
130.766 m.p.h., but in acceleration it was 
a sluggish also-ran. A supercharged 300- 
h.p. Ford ran third in the flying mile with 
130.058 m.p.h., was third in acceleration 





Daytone Beach News-Journal 


Jack Jesse 
CHEVROLET WINNING FLYING Mite at DayToNA 


One horse for every inch. 


(85.006 m.p.h.) behind the Chrysler and 
a 335-h.p. Mercury (85.511 m.p.h.). An 
Oldsmobile 98 (312 h.p., 371 cu. in.) 
lumbered along in tenth place at 127.074 
m.p.h. In acceleration it was 14th, behind 
Chrysler, Mercury, Ford, Dodge and 
Buick. De Soto and Cadillac were also 
Class Seven duds. 

@ Class Six, 305 to 350 cu. in., provided 
the big surprise. The Pontiac, the “old 
maid's delight” to last year’s speed buffs, 
turned out to be 1957's fire-eater. With 
three dual carburetors, the 317-h.p., 347- 
cu. in. Pontiac engines won the first three 
places, at a top speed of 131.747 m.p.h., 
even though the fastest was disqualified 
from the flying mile on a technicality. 
Far back were the Plymouth Furys and 
Ford Fairlanes. In acceleration the Ponti- 
acs ran first and second, the fastest reach- 
ing a record 85.308 m.p.h. 

@ Class Five (259 to 305 cu. in.) and 
Class Four (213 to 259 cu. in.) were all 
Chevrolets. The new fuel-injection Class 
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Five Chevies reached speeds up to 131.076 
m.p.h., took the first 33 places in a 38-car 
field. In acceleration Chevies got up to 
85.006 m.ph., took the first 18 places 
ahead of a lone Ford. In the Class Four 
flying mile, Chevies reached 102.157 m.p.h. 
and finished one-two-three. Only in Class 
Four acceleration were they upset. A 
Nash Rambler was timed in 71.785 m.p.h. 
But Chevrolet finished in the next six 
places. 

Big Three. For spectators interested in 
true showroom models—minus any special 
power packs and equipped with automatic 
transmission, single carburetors and stand- 
ard exhausts—Daytona’s most significant 
event was the special “Big Three” com- 
petition between Chevrolet, Ford and 
Plymouth, Again, Chevrolet spread-eagled 
the field. Chevies finished one-two-three 
with a top speed of 118.460 m.p.h., nearly 
7 m.p.h. faster than the nearest Ford, 
which finished fourth. The fastest Plym- 
outh trailed in eighth place. In the 160- 
mile beach-and-road race for new convert- 
ibles Atlanta’s Tim Flock set a NASCAR 
record of 101.32 m.p.h. in a 335-h.p. 
Mercury. 

Before the last trial was timed, enough 
statistics were logged for an imaginative 
adman to make even the also-rans sound 
like world-beaters, But Chevrolet and 
Pontiac had easily been the week’s win- 
ners, and the Chevrolet-makers could 
claim to have reached an automotive mile- 
stone: the first U.S. stock auto engine 
that can put out one horsepower for each 
cubic inch of displacement without bene- 
fit of a supercharger. 


The Longhair Showman 

It was abundantly clear to the 11,000 
spectators at Madison Square Garden and 
to the thousands who watched the West- 
minster Kennel Club show on television 
last week that the aristocratic Afghan, 
Ch. Shirkhan of Grandeur, had a marked 
advantage over his five competitors for 
best of show. The others walked or trot- 
ted, ran or cantered like dogs. Shirkhan 
moved like a king. 

But more than Shirkhan’s liquid leg 
action persuaded Judge Beatrice Godsol to 
pass over the other contenders and award 
to Shirkhan of Grandeur the bluest blue 
ribbon in U.S. dogdom. The fine fawn- 
and-white boxer, Ch. Barrage of Quality 
Hill, seemed tired by the two-day compe- 
tition and stood before Judge Godsol with 
forefoot splayed. No one could look at the 
imported English Pekingese, Ch. Chik 
T’Sun of Caversham, and not remember 
that last year’s winner was the toy poodle 
Ch. Wilber White Swan; for a toy to win 
twice in a row was unlikely. The cocky 
Airedale, Westhay Fiona of Harham, 
stumbled and broke gait. The Dalmatian, 
Ch. Roadcoach Roadster, defied show-ring 
manners with the curving droop of its 
tail. But through all the long interlude, 
the long-haired, silver-blue Afghan stayed 
cool and aloof, a champion without pause. 

Pharaohs Knew. “I think he is a beauti- 
fully balanced hound,” said. Mrs. Godsol 
as she gave the Westminster sterling dish 
to Shirkhan’s owners, Sunny Shay and 
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N.Y. Daily Mirror 
WESTMINSTER WINNER SHIRKHAN 


For sheep, for leopards, for sentry go. 


Dorothy Chenade. “He has a good Oriental 
Afghan expression and the correct lean 
Afghan head. He was the soundest moving 
of the six, and he is a very good showman.” 

The ancient Pharaohs, who knew and 
admired the Afghan breed, used a different 
descriptive phrase—a papyrus from 4000 
B.C. refers to the swift dogs that roamed 
the Sinai desert as “monkey-faced.” No 
one knows how or when the seed of the 
breed was transported to Afghanistan, but 
all along the wild, high borderland of 
northern India the great hounds became 
a royal canine family. They were smart 
enough to herd sheep, swift enough to run 
down deer, sturdy enough to tangle with 
leopards. Their broad, high-set hips lent 
unusual agility to their natural speed. 
They have been called “gaze hounds” be- 
cause they spotted their prey by sight, not 
scent. British officers back from Asian duty 
told tales of untrained Afghan hounds 
serving as sentries at frontier forts. 

Breeders Tried. The British officers 
brought the Afghans home to England 
just after the turn of the century, but 
the sleek, silken-haired dandies did not 
catch the fancy of U.S. breeders until the 
1930s. Once they left the deserts and the 
rough hill country of India, the Afghans 
took quickly to soft kennel life. Shirkhan, 
says Part-Owner and Handler Sunny Shay, 
is an incomparable house pet. “Afghans 
don’t shed, they are quiet and phlegmatic, 
they don’t fight with other dogs. Despite 
their size [average 27 in. at the shoulder 
and 60 Ibs. |, they don’t wear you down by 
tugging and pulling at the leash.” 

Just as they have not been able to 
dandify all the guts out of poodles (once 
great retrievers) or stultify the courage 
of bulldogs, wolfhounds and Kerry blues, 
the show breeders and household pamper- 
ers have not squeezed all the stamina out 
of the once self-sufficient Afghans. “The 
other finalists at the Garden,” said Miss 
Shay, “were beautiful dogs, but they were 
tired and they showed it. They let down 
just a bit. Shirkhan never did—even for 
an instant. That's why he won.” 









‘The British 
really know 
how to 
take care 
of you... 
thats why 
I fly the 


Monarch" 





Distinguished 
first-class 
service, every 
night, overnight 
New York to 
London 


ly» BOAT 


ALL OVER THE WORLD 
Reservations: from your travel agent or British 
Overseas Airways Corporation, 342 Madison 
Avenue, New York .. . also offices in Boston, 
Chicago, Dallas, Detroit, Los Angeles, Miami, 
Philadelphia, San Francisco, Washington, 
Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver, and Winnipeg. 
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Groton's Intention? 


The small printed circular was certainly 
sedate enough to come from such a blue- 
blooded prep school as Massachusetts’ 
Groton. But to the hundreds of alumni 
who received it in the mail last week it 
was, to say the least, something of a 
shock. “As desegregation is clearly the 
prime social duty facing the country to- 
day,” said the circular, “Groton wishes to 
do all a school can towards complete eradi- 
cation of the evil of segregation . . . In 
consistence with Christian doctrine and 
the teachings of the Bible and in con- 
sistence with the human beliefs of two of 
Groton’s most eminent graduates, New 
York's Governor Averell Harriman and 
the late President Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt, Groton announces its irrevocable in- 
tention to increase the number of Negroes 
from a few students to not less than one 
quarter and not more than one third of its 
total enrollment.” 

With that, the circular invited friends, 
alumni—and the N.A.A.C.P.—to help find 
eligible Negroes, grandly declared that 
money would be no object. “Groton 
pledges, if necessary, the full use of its 
entire endowment fund towards scholar- 
ships for this purpose.” 

Before long, the school (which already 
has three Negroes) began to get phone 
calls and telegrams. Just what was going 
on at good old Groton? Not a thing, the 
school replied hastily: though “we are 
open to all qualified candidates regardless 
of race, religion or creed,” the circular 
was a fraud, its author unknown. Said one 
alumnus as he chucked his circular away: 
“And I was just about to write them out 
a check.” 


The Visitor 


It was his first classroom appearance, 
and the shy, drawling visiting lecturer 
admitted being “terrified.” If he could not 
get a good discussion going, then he would 
simply be wasting everybody’s time. No- 
bel Prizewinning Novelist William Faulk- 
ner (Sanctuary, The Sound and the Fury) 
need not have worried. Last week, as he 
began his five-month tenure as the Uni- 
versity of Virginia’s first visiting “writer 
in residence,” he proved from the start 
that in his own quiet, philosophic way, 
he would give his students plenty to 
talk about, 

What, asked reporters, is the value of a 
college education to a writer? Said Faulk- 
ner: “That’s too much like trying to de- 
cide how important a warm room is to a 
writer. To some, it might be of great im- 
portance as some artists couldn’t work in 
a cold room.” Then he added that he did 
not go to college himself, felt that “people 
try to read into the true meaning of col- 
lege lots of things that aren't there. The 
college is to produce first a humanitar- 
ian. No man can write who is not first 
a humanitarian.” 

What is the measure of a writer’s great- 
ness? “The splendor of failure,” said 
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Faulkner, What any writer wants is “not 
to be better than his friend Hemingway 
or his friend Dos Passos, but he wants to 
be greater than Cervantes or Dostoevsky. 
None of us were quite as good as those. 
We all failed. There is no degree of failure 
in art. It is or it ain’t.” 

Who are America’s top contemporary 
novelists? Faulkner’s ranking: Thomas 
Wolfe, Faulkner, Dos Passos, Caldwell 
and Hemingway in that order. Wolfe is on 
top because “he ventured more and tried 
hardest to inscribe the whole history of 
man’s heart on the head of a pin.” 

Why had Faulkner come to Virginia? 
“Because I like your country. Virginians 


Ralph R. Thompson 
RESIDENT FAULKNER AT VIRGINIA 
Failure is the measure of success. 


are all snobs, and I like snobs. They 
spend so much time being snobs that they 
don’t meddle with you.” 

With no formal lectures to give and no 
student manuscripts to read, what would 
be Author Faulkner’s contribution to Vir- 
ginia students? “The contribution would 
come out of my experience as a writer, 
as a craftsman, in contact with a desire 
of young people to be writers and crafts- 
men. Out of roo, there may be one who 
will get something out of the fact that I 
was in Charlottesville.” 


"Miracle" on the Potomac 
Of the big Southern cities that have 
ended segregation in their public schools, 
none have attracted more attention—or 
produced more controversy—than the na- 
tion’s capital, Last December a House 
subcommittee headed by Georgia’s James 
Davis declared that integration had “seri- 
ously damaged: the public-school system,” 
and recommended that it be stopped. Last 
week a more reasonable judgment came 
from Washington’s Assistant School Su- 
perintendent Carl F. Hansen. Integration, 








says he in a study published by B'nai 
B’rith’s Anti-Defamation League, has 
been nothing less than a “miracle of 
social adjustment.” 

Introduction via TV. When the U.S. 
Supreme Court handed down its decision 
in May 1954, Washington’s tall (6 ft. 
5 in.), intense Superintendent Hobart 
Corning lost no time in putting through 
a plan for wholesale desegregation. “Tran- 
sition,” he told his teachers, “will not be 
easy,” but he had already done much to 
pave the way. Among other things, the 
school system had produced a series of 
broadcasts that brought Negro teachers 
into white classrooms and white teachers 
into Negro classrooms via TV. In 1953 
teachers began holding a series of inter- 
racial conferences on the problems that 
integration would produce. Finally, after 
opening day in September 1954, the 
Washington Daily News reported: sCHOOL 
INTEGRATION GETS SMOOTH START. 

What effect has integration had since 
then? It is quite true, says Superintend- 
ent Hansen, that the number of white 
pupils in the schools dropped 10% in one 
year (67.9% were Negroes last year). But 
part of the reason for this could well be 
the nationwide migration of families into 
the suburbs. It is also true that the 
Negroes have, on the whole, scored below 
their white classmates in IQ tests, but 
the inferiority of the all-Negro schools, 
rather than the pupils themselves, is to 
blame. Between 1945 and 1953, a total 
of 45,000 pupils had been on a hali- 
day schedule because of overcrowding; of 
these, 80% were Negroes. Now all but 
about 1,500 can go to school a full day. 
As for disciplinary problems, eleven  in- 
tegrated high schools reported 4ro serious 
offenses last year but these cases involved 
only 3.1% of the total high-school popu- 
lation. One school reported no cases, two 
others with a combined enrollment of 
2,378 reported only 35. 

"One of Us."" Many reported incidents 
of violence between Negro and white 
students have proved totally false. One 
irate grandmother, for instance, declared 
that a Negro boy had slashed her grand- 
daughter's dress with a knife, had to back 
down when she found that the girl had 
torn her clothes while playing during re- 
cess, with no Negro boys around. Though 
there have been student fights and pa- 
rental protests, says Hansen, none have 
amounted to much. 

Perhaps the best illustration of how 
integration is working in Washington lies 
in dozens of anecdotes cited by Hansen. 
In September 1954 a white mother tried 
to transfer her child to another school 
because of the child’s Negro teacher. Per- 
suaded to postpone action for a two- or 
three-week trial period, the mother be- 
came so fond of the teacher—and so 
proud of her child’s progress—that she 
happily decided to leave him where he 
was. In a junior high school, a group of 
boys decided to join an anti-integration 
demonstration going on in front of their 
school. But on the way outside the 
building, they passed a Negro classmate, 
promptly proved that they had actually 
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General Location of Georgia-Pacific’s 
Major Western Timber Holdings 


Topping a spar tree in Georgia-Pacific timber reserves, Western Oregon 


Drama on the stage of tomorrow’s timber harvest 


The high-climber star i tingling 
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{ THE FOOT OF PROSPECT 

Hill, where in 1869 

Reverend Sheldon 

Jackson received the 

call to be “bishop of 

all beyond,” stands Sioux City, the 
city where strangers talk to each other 


From the top of Prospect Hill can be 
seen the rich, rolling farm land of 
Iowa, Nebraska and South Dakota 
Hogs, cattle and poultry from these 
farms make the processing of meat, 
food and livestock feed the most im- 
portant industries in Sioux City. The 
world’s largest popcorn and honey 
processing plants are located here. 
And Sioux City is a leading grain and 
livestock market. 

To the farms and towns in the north- 
ern plains Sioux City’s wholesalers 
distribute every kind of merchandise 
The products of Sioux City’s own 
factories include radios, automotive 
tools, aluminum fences, broadcasting 
towers and clothing. Six railroads, 





Food Processor, 
Manufacturer 
and Wholesaler 


21 truck lines and a major air line 
serve the city. Like Minneapolis and 
Chicago, it is the head of navigation 
on a major inland waterway—the 
Missouri River 

Sioux Cityans play in the city’s 43 
parks...study at Morningside and 
Briar Cliff colleges...support an 
outstanding symphony orchestra and 
art center. 


For further industrial expansion, the 
Industrial Development Council has 
made available 160 acres with utili- 
ties and trackage. The skilled labor 


No. 7 ina Series 


Cities of the 
Northern Plains 





supply in Sioux City includes many 
servicemen who returned after war- 
time duty here. Dependable, 
economical natural gas is brought to 
Sioux City by Northern Natural Gas 
Company and distributed locally 
through Iowa Public Service 
Company. Find out how Sioux City 
can fit into your expansion or re- 
location plans. Write the Area 
Development Departments of either 
lowa Public Service Company, Sioux 
City, lowa, or Northern Natural Gas 
Company, Omaha, Nebraska. 


Northern Natural gas 


WORT OaKora 4 


Gas Company om 


General Offices: Omaha, Nebraska 


Serving the Northern Plains States: 


Minnesota, 





lowa, Nebraska, the Dakotas and Wisconsin. 





accepted integration without knowing it. 
“Hey, you,” shouted a white boy at the 
Negro, “come on!” “Who—me?” asked 
the startled Negro. “Yes, you!” said the 
white boy. “You're one of us, aren't you?” 


Report Card 

@ President Thomas J. Watson Jr. of In- 
ternational Business Machines Corp. an- 
nounced that in memory of his father 
(“Think”), IBM is launching one of the 
largest scholarship programs ever under- 
taken by a single company. With the help 
of the National Merit Scholarship Corp., 
IBM will each year pick (on a competi- 
tive basis) 25 children of employees and 
25 seniors from secondary schools all over 
the U.S. for four-year scholarships of vary- 
ing amounts. In addition to the scholar- 
ships, IBM will provide a special cost-of- 
education gift to each school chosen by its 
winners. The average annual tab to be 
picked up by the company once it has 200 
students under its wing: $250,000. 

@ The 1.000 seniors of Northwestern Uni- 
versity decided upon a new kind of senior- 
class gift for their alma mater: a plan to 
raise $4,000 to boost faculty salaries dur- 
ing the coming year. Wrote Class Presi- 
dent Walter W. Doren in the Daily 
Northwestern: “The campuses of America 
are filled with benches, gates, clocks and 
similar senior-class gifts which have little 
or nothing to do with higher education’s 
actual needs. Our class does not want to 
memorialize itself with a plaque. We wish 
instead to make a meaningful contribu- 
tion to tomorrow.” 

@ In the midst of lecturing in the U.S., 
Sir John Tresidder Sheppard, former prov- 
ost of King’s College. Cambridge Uni- 
versity, issued a blunt warning to U.S. 
literature teachers. “This custom you have 
of the quiz,” said he, “is very dangerous. 
To read with a view of being examined is 
impious. It’s wicked! It’s impossible to 
read with happiness when you're looking 
out for what the old boy, or the old girl, 
is going to ask.” 

@ Appointment of the week: J. (for 
John) Paul Leonard, 55, to succeed the 
late Stephen Penrose Jr. as president of 
the American University of Beirut. A 
Ph.D. from Columbia University and one- 
time professor of education at Stanford, 
Leonard became president of San Francis- 
co State College in 1945, moved his 800 
students from four drab buildings in 
downtown San Francisco to a modern $18 
million campus near Lake Merced, saw en- 
rollments rise to 9,200, the prestige of his 
college grow to such an extent that the 
California legislature has just okayed a 
$14 million expansion program. At Beirut 
(2,040 students at university level) he 
will face even bigger problems. ‘The 
A.U.B. (which has produced such states- 
men as Lebanon’s Foreign Minister 
Charles Malik, and former Prime Min- 
isters Mohammed Fadil al-Jamali of 
Iraq, Faris al-Khouri of Syria and Sayed 
Ismail el-Azhari of Sudan) now runs at an 
annual deficit of more than $400,000, has 
the increasingly difficult task of attracting 
Arab students away from their own grow- 
ing state-supported universities. 
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Moving Personnel ? 


Call Your Local 


MAYFLOWER 


WAREHOUSEMAN FOR 
DEPENDABLE MOVING 
AND STORAGE SERVICE 








Specify Mayflower for your 


next personnel moving problem 
— you'll be free from distracting 
details, and your employees will 
be assured of pleasant, worry- 


free moving and storage service. 


For a personnel move —or a 
personal move —call your near- 


by Mayflower Warehouse. 


Know your near-by 
Mayflower Warehouseman 
Consult your 
telephone directory 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE MOVING DAY KIT TO 


MAYFLOWER WAREHOUSEMEN’S ASSN. 
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. There is a mine 
of information 
_ under this one roof! 










Did it ever occur to you that you could unearth a lot of 
facts about your industry—in a bank? 


Like the Continental Illinois? 


For instance, a Production Manager might be worrying 
about the best place to locate a plant. Or a Sales Manager might 
be wondering if there’s a real market for his products west of the 
Mississippi. Or a Credit Manager might be concerned about obtain- 
ing reliable information on prospective customers in other towns. 


So they come to us for the answers. 


Why? For the simple reason that the Continental Illinois , 
is more than just a Chicago bank. We're the hub of a network 
that’s a whole “world of banks’’—more than 3,000 in all. 


We have correspondent banks in Paris, France, as well as 
Paris, Illinois. And in Bombay as well as Boston. 


That means we can bring you a world of information— 
any time you need it. 


In a way it’s like having your own branch office in every 
corner of the globe. So remember, it’s just one of the extra privi- 
leges that is yours as a depositor or borrower of this ““World Bank” 
in Chicago. 


What’s YOUR problem? We'll be happy to help you 
solve it! 








1857-1957 
A Century of Banking 


CONTINENTAL LLONOLS 





NATIONAL BANKH AND TRUST COMPANY OF CHICAGO 


~~~ well named, the “Continental” 


Member Federal Deposit Insuronce Corporation 






















Halls of Music 


Almost lost to sight in the worldwide 
building boom of new factories, apart- 
ment houses and skyscrapers are the new 
concert halls and opera houses going up 
to keep pace with the ever-growing music 
audience. In the U.S., Architects Wallace 
Harrison and Max Abramovitz are at work 
on plans for a new home for the Metro- 
politan Opera Co. in Manhattan’s Lincoln 
Square development. A $2,000,000 opera 
house has been projected for Colorado 
Springs by Architect Jan Ruhtenberg 
which features sculptural shell concrete 
forms with adjustable walls that can be 
thrown wide open to empty a full house 
(3,000) in 14 minutes. Abroad the boom 
resounds even louder, with new structures 
rising and war-damaged buildings getting 
a thorough refurbishing. 

Faced with this new demand, architects 








NEW BERLIN CONCERT HALL 
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find themselves confronted with an age- 
old problem. The oldest solution to build- 
ing an ideal structure for listening still 
seems the best; the ancient Greek and Ro- 
man amphitheaters were often acoustical- 
ly so good that a sigh on stage carried to 
the farthest row. How to get the same 
characteristics under a roof and still make 
room for 100-piece orchestras. huge choral 
groups and whole opera companies with 
their oversize sets, ballet corps and cos- 
tume designers is testing anew the in- 
genuity of the present generation of archi- 
tects. Among their solutions: 

q Berlin's $1,750,000 Concert Hall, au- 
thorized this month after seven years of 
debate, will give Berlin’s famed Philhar- 
monic Orchestra a new home in an irregu- 
larly shaped, eight-sided structure that 
will place the musicians in the center, 
group listeners around them in a full cir- 
cle. To spread the music equally in all 
directions, a concave sound reflector will 
be hung over the orchestra. Architect 
Hans Scharoun, 63, took his cue from 
watching music lovers clustering around 
improvising musicians, concluded: “The 
natural location of music. spatially and 
optically, is in the center of a music hall.” 
@ Stuttgart has completed its attempt to 
provide an acoustically perfect shape with 
its $2.600,000 Liederhalle. The result is a 
windowless, concrete, ear-shaped main au- 
ditorium (capacity: 2.000) with as many 
curves as a Stradivarius. On the right wall 
hangs a cluster of boxes, below a button- 
hook-shaped balcony that begins at or- 
chestra level, becomes a raised balcony on 
the back wall. Says Co-Architect Adolf 
Abel: “The layout not only makes more 
sense acoustically but it helps to relax 
the audience.” 

G Cologne’s Architect Wilhelm Riphahn, 
67, solved the problem of cramped space 
in a bombed-out lot close to Cologne's 
twin-spired cathedral by erecting a struc- 
ture shaped approximately like an Aztec 
pyramid. The massive, $3,800,000 Cologne 
Opera House, due to open this May, de- 
votes two-thirds of its interior space to 
the stage and storage areas (five stage set- 
tings can be erected at one time), seats 
1,386 in the horseshoe orchestra floor and 
ring of bobsled-shaped boxes. 

@ Sydney, Australia, which staged one of 
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ARCHITECT UTZON’S PRIZEWINNING DESIGN FOR NEW SYDNEY OPERA HOUSE 


the world’s biggest international compe- 
titions (721 architects submitted 222 de- 
signs for the $17,975 prize money), has 
emerged with the most pleasing and origi- 
nal design of all for its harbor-front site 

a billowing shell concrete structure cov- 
ering two separated Greek amphitheaters. 
For his winning plan Danish Architect 
Joern Utzon, 37, onetime pupil of France's 
Le Corbusier, Finland’s Aalto and Frank 
Lloyd Wright, won the wholehearted 
praise of Architect Eero Saarinen, one of 
the four competition judges. Said Saari- 
nen: “So many opera houses look like 
boots, There is the high proscenium arch, 
then the low part which is the audience. 
Utzon has solved the problem.” 


RAtIC StR2tMs 


From the Balkans across northern Eu- 
rope to Britain and the Orkneys and 
southward to Spain, ancient swords, 
spears, drinking horns and jewelry are 
still being uncovered to testify to the far- 
flung power of the once-great warrior 
Goths and seafaring Vikings. Their marks 
were runes, a strange linear script (see 
above) that was in use for well over a 
thousand years to record magic spells, set 
down great exploits, and preserve the 
Norse legends. Most elaborate and im- 
pressive of all are the rugged stone mono- 
liths still standing as mute testimony to a 
past age in the fields and forests through- 
out Scandinavia (see color pages). 

To account for the runes (literally, se- 
crets), Norse sagas credited their inven- 
tion to the gods themselves, showed the 
difiiculty of learning them by telling how 
even Odin had to suffer before he could 
decipher them. For nine whole nights Odin 
hung in a windy tree. self-wounded with 
his spear, while “I peered downward/ I 
caught the runes / Learned them weeping; / 
Thence I fell down.” But Odin’s long 
struggle was worth it. The magic script 
revealed the power to blunt his enemy’s 
sword, stop an arrow in flight, calm waves 
and even “change the mind / Of the white- 
armed woman/ And turn all her heart.” 

Even today a sense of mystery clings to 








HORSE FIGHT, which along with rowing was favorite pas- 
time of Vikings, was carved on s-ft.-long sandstone block in 


6th century. Stone is now in Stockholm Historical Museum. 


BRIDGE MEMORIAL was erected in 
trth century by three brothers to honor 
their father, Torsten Trum. “Strong and 
broad bridge” rune celebrates still exists. 


' CHRISTIAN MARKER combines legend- 
ary dragon scroll with cross, proves that by 
t1th century Christianity won converts in 
Sweden. Memorial is to Ulv, whose farm 
named Skalhamra, is still in use today. 
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SHIPWRECK in which boat foundered 
and only three survived is recounted on 
rth century stone to drowned father and 
brother raised by widow and daughters. 










PICTURE STONE dating from joo A.D. 
shows legends of life and death. Scenes 
show warriors in battle, triumphant pro- 
cession and arrival in Valhalla. Crowded 
sailing ship symbolizes journey after death. 


RARE BIRD motif on brown sandstone 
45-in. tall was found in porch wall of 
church, Done in 11th century, carving 
says that “Fot engraved these runes.” 





ROADSIDE MARKER of granite rests in field where it was Jarlabanke, his father. He was the son of Jorun. Katto let 
first placed 900 years ago. Inscription reads: “Ingefast let this stone be raised after her husband. Opir engraved these 
this stone be raised and the bridge be built in memory of runes.” Expert Carver Opir was famed for clean-cut design. 
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the looming runic stones. carved in solid 
rock, and often decorated with scroll-like 
forms of entwining dragons. For three cen- 
turies scholars have debated the origin of 
runic script, with its baffling similarities 
to Greek, Roman and even Etruscan let- 
ters. Consensus now is that the runic al- 
phabet was improvised by the Goths in 
the region of the Black Sea and lower 
Danube by borrowings from Greek trad- 
ers (the earliest runic alphabet of 24 char- 
acters is remarkably close to early Greek) 
and Roman legionnaires. 

The script, first carved in linear slashes 
on staves of wood, went with the Goths 
as they swept westward to Spain. Their 
kinfolk, the Northmen, carried it with 
them on their swords and battle axes, 
carved runic charms on the stems and 
rudders of the ships they sailed from 
Britain to Novgorod. 

The use of runic inscriptions began to 
die out with the arrival of Christian mis- 
sionaries. who brought with them the 
Latin alphabet. finally won out after a 
long battle. Spain forbade Visigothic runes 
in 1115. In Britain runes survived barely 
a century after the Norman conquest. 
They lingered longest in Sweden, where 
church sepulchers with runic inscriptions 
were made as late as 1449. But as memo- 
rials, the runic stones have lived on, still 
make good their boast: “This shall call 
to mind these men as long as human 
kind liveth.” 


Realism in the Raw 

“Under the doctrinaire rules of Soviet 
social realism, a painter with a hankering 
for nudes had to hie himself to the nearest 
gym, coyly disguise his subject as a bather 
or a physical-culture enthusiast. Last week 
a young Soviet art student named Ilya 
Glazunov finally dared break the rule, 
showed a nude girl (modeled by his wife) 
lolling in bed while her lover gazes out 
of the window over the city of Lenin- 
grad. The result sent the whole Soviet 
art world into a tizzy and crowds swarm- 
ing to the Moscow gallery to see his 
work. At the gallery Glazunov has al- 
ready collected three volumes of scribbled 
comment (ranging from “Lecher!” to 
“Hurrah for Glazunov!”). Trend to date: 
two-to-one in favor of Glazunov. 

Taking note of the hubbub, Moscow’s 
Literary Gazette also came out boldly in 
favor of nudes, preferably female. “Hypo- 
crites and doctrinaires and art adminis- 
trators have tried with enviable success 
to drive this undying motif, which in- 
spired so many great realists, from the 
sphere of painting in Socialist realism as 
‘immoral.’ Glazunov cannot but be praised 
for the boldness with which he broke this 
stupid taboo and brought back to art an 
earthy delight and poetry of feeling.” 
As a follow-up, Moscow Radio's English 
broadcast quoted Critic Anatoly Chlemov 
deploring the view that “just about the 
only subject [is] the portrayal and glori- 
fication of Stalin,” and hailing the fact 
that “the beauty of the nude body, espe- 
cially the feminine, that eternal theme 
of realistic art, has again found its place 
in the painting of social realism.” 
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SCIENCE 





EBWR on the Line 


“There it is,’ said Project Manager 
John West. “The EBWR is on the line.” 
The EBWR is the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission’s Experimental Boiling Water 
Reactor at Argonne National Laboratory 
25 miles southwest of Chicago, and Con- 
gressman Carl T. Durham of North Caro- 
lina, chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, had just thrown a switch 
that put the reactor into operation. 

Argonne’s new reactor will produce 


‘only a trickle of power (5,000 kw.), but it 


is not intended as a commercial source of 
electricity. The first completed of the 
AEC’s five experimental power reactors, it 





Scientific Tomb-Robbing 


In the scrubby, rolling country north- 
west of Rome lies rich archaeological pay 
dirt, but the worthwhile pockets are as 
hard to hit as producing oil wells. Some of 
the underground tombs left by the Etrus- 
cans who lived there 3,500 years, ago still 
contain priceless art treasures, while others, 
robbed centuries ago, are not worth the 
trouble and expense. When a modern, 
authorized grave-robber (archaeologist ) 
finds a tomb and digs laboriously into it, 
he often finds only dust and broken 
crockery. Last week Amateur Archaeolo- 
gist Carlo Lerici was proving that modern 
scientific techniques can take the gamble 


‘ 


International 


BorLinG WATER REACTOR AT ARGONNE LABORATORY 
A trickle with a promise. 


was designed specifically to evaluate one 
of the many approaches to the problem of 
cheap nuclear power. 

The reactor is housed in a dome-roofed 
steel building whose purpose is to keep 
radioactive matter from escaping into the 
air in the unlikely event of an explosion. 
Its nuclear core, enclosed in a thick lead 
and concrete shield, contains fuel ele- 
ments whose active material is natural 
uranium and uranium slightly enriched 
with fissionable U-235. Among the fuel 
elements circulates ordinary water, which 
acts both as moderator (to slow neutrons 
down) and as a heat-absorbing agent. 

When the chain reaction starts, the wa- 
ter boils, forming high-pressure steam as 
in an ordinary coal-fired boiler. The 
steam, which is slightly radioactive, goes 
directly to a turbogenerator which turns 
its energy into electricity. Lack of an in- 
termediate heat-exchanger to generate 
nonradioactive steam is the characteristic 
feature of the EBWR, and one of its ad- 
vantages as an economical power produc- 
er. Chief disadvantage: because of the 
radioactivity of the steam, the turbine, 
condenser and related equipment are also 
radioactive and must be operated by re- 
mote control. 

Before the formal switch-throwing, the 
EBWR had been working off and on for 
nearly three months. Much has already 
been learned about its possibilities; its 
approach looks promising. 


and much of the secret out of Etruscan 
tomb-hunting. 

Green & White. Handsome, grey-haired 
Carlo Lerici, who says “grave-robbing is 
the second oldest profession in the world,” 
is an engineer whose family owns a steel 
mill in Milan. When he became interested 
in Etruscan tombs, one of his first steps 
was to get copies of a photographic air 
survey that Britain’s Royal Air Force 
made of southern Etruria during World 
War II. Studied carefully, thé photos 
often show hundreds of shadowy circles. 
These are Etruscan tombs, which affect 
slightly the fertility of the soil and there- 
fore the darkness of the chlorophyll in 
green plants growing on the surface. When 
air photos are taken after a light snowfall, 
the tombs often show up as snowy 
patches surrounded by dark ground where 
the snow has melted. 

Guided by the air photos to a tomb area 
near Cerveteri (the ancient Etruscan 
Caere), Lerici trotted out another scien- 
tific trick. From the ground the tombs are 
invisible, but he found that sensitive pho- 
tometers could detect the slight differences 
of color between grass growing over a 
tomb and ordinary grass. 

Look, Then Dig. Next step was to drive 
metal stakes in the ground about 15 ft. 
apart, send a weak electric current between 
them, and measure in this way the electri- 
cal resistance of the soil. Since the air 
space of a tomb raises the resistance and 
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the filled-in earth at its entrance lowers 
the resistance, a few readings often tell 
the diggers exactly where to dig. 

Such scientific gear still does not answer 
the No. t question: Is there anything in 
the tomb? So Lerici pulls another technical 
trick. With a gasoline-powered drill he 
drills a 3-in. hole through the earth and 
the roof of the tomb and inserts an alumi- 
| num tube. Inside the tube is a 16-mm. 
camera with an electronic flash. Starting at 
compass north and looking all around, it 
takes twelve or more pictures of the 
tomb’s interior, showing whether it has 


been looted or whether it still contains 
articles worth digging for. 

So far, Lerici’s new techniques have 
located 60 tombs. twelve of which were 
opened. They contained about 100 
museum-worthy objects. including jars of 
a whitish powder believed to be 2,500- 
year-old flour. Most interesting find was a 
decorated vase, probably imported from 
Greece in the 7th century B.C. In the 
next three months Lerici intends to photo- 
graph the interiors of 300 more tombs 
and hopes to find at least 1,000 more 
museum pieces. 
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Death Confirmed. George Sessions 
Perry, 46, towering (6 ft. 5 in.), Texas- 
born National Book Award-winning. nov- 
elist (for Hold Autumn in Your Hand, in 
1941), who covered the North Afric: 
campaign in World War II for The New 
Yorker, wrote 145 stories and articles for 
the Saturday Evening Post (including 

| many of the “Cities of America” series 
and a description of his fight against crip- 
pling rheumatoid arthritis); when his un- 
clad body was found in a tidal stream 
near his home, two months after he disap- 
peared (police theorized that he drowned 
himself; he had told friends that he heard 
voices “telling him to dive into the river 
and swim and swim until he had reached 
the North Pole”); in Madison, Conn. 





Died. Lord Hore-Belisha, 63, bustling 
onetime (1937-40) British Secretary of 
State for War, who instituted a sweeping 
democratization of the army (e.g., more 
chance for promotion from the ranks, bet- 
ter uniforms, restaurants open to Tom- 
mies as well as officers, equal allotments 
for mistresses and wives), got himself 
sacked for his brashness by Prime Min- 
ister Neville Chamberlain, fell into po- 
litical decline; of a cerebral hemorrhage 
suffered while he was delivering a speech 
on Franco-British unity; in Reims, France. 
Hore-Belisha did much to prod his nation 
into preparedness, probably will be re- 
called by most Britons for his term (1934- 
37) as Minister of Transport, when he 
installed orange, flickering “Belisha bea- 
cons” at crosswalks, got tagged Public 
Bore No. 7 (Bernard Shaw rated first) 
by Daily Express readers. 


Died. Grant Carveth Wells, 70, hand- 
some, Ripleyesque explorer who alternated 
| expeditions to Tanganyika, Manchuria 
} and the arctic with lectures and radio 
broadcasts about flying frogs, African 
snowstorms and fish that winked from the 
treetops, once got $3,500 a week from a 
film company for Raffles, his garrulous 
myna bird, wrote widely about his rub- 
bernecking (A Jungleman and His An- 
| imals); of a heart attack; in Los Angeles. 


Died. Edwin C. (for Conger) Hill, 72, 
| longtime (1932-56) radio commentator 
| (The Human Side of the News), onetime 

topflight reporter (1904-23) and feature 


writer (1927-32) for the old New York 
Sun, whose sonorous tones and rich sealed- 
in sentimentalism brought him millions of 
listeners at his peak; of lung cancer; in 
St. Petersburg, Fla. Hill at his chestnut- 
stuffed best: “Indiana! How often in this 
holiday season the thoughts of an exiled 
son have turned back affectionately to the 
old state! Aromas more wonderful than 
the perfumes of Araby. Thrilling hints of 
the feast to come ... Unbearable sus- 
pense. . . the glad trooping to the dining 
room to wait until grandma in black silk 
and white lace is seated on her throne at 
the foot of the table. . .” 


Died. Lord Vansittart, 75, versatile, 
vituperative onetime (1930-38) Perma- 
nent Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, poet, playwright and polemical 
pamphleteer, longtime foe of German 
aggression; of lung congestion: in Den- 
ham, England. Vansittart established him- 
self as a young-man-about-letters by con- 
cocting a French comedy (Les Pariahs) 
at 21, getting it produced successfully in 
Paris; as head of the British Foreign 
Office, attacked Naziism, got kicked up- 
stairs (to the sinecure of chief diplomatic 
adviser to the Foreign Secretary) by 
appeasement-minded Prime Minister Nev- 
ille Chamberlain. Vansittart admitted he 
was anti-German (“Germans have killed, 
tortured, starved, plundered and burned 
too much in this sad world of ours for 
any sane man to be anything else”), wrote 
Black Record, Bones of Contention to 
document his dislike, after World War II 
thundered just as loudly against softness 
toward Russia. 


Died. Josef Casimir Hofmann, 81, 
Polish-born master pianist, who gave his 
first public performance at five, made his 
American debut at eleven in 1887 (he 
played brilliantly, but his 80-concert tour 
was halted after 42 performances by the 
Society for Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children), later became one of the world’s 
most highly praised and best-paid artists; 
in Los Angeles. A protégé of Composer 
Anton Rubinstein, he developed brilliant 
technique (though his hands were so 
stubby that he required a specially short- 
ened keyboard ), retired several years after 
his triumphant golden-jubilee concert tour 
in 1937. 
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It’s the Streamlined EMPIRE BUILDER'S birthday 


...Dut how many candles for the cake-2, 6 or 10? 


Great Northern’s Empire Builder—the incomparable Great Dome cars for coach and Pullman passengers—the 
streamliner that speeds each day, each way between third modernization of this world famous train in 8 years. 
Chicago and Seattle-Portland—will be 10 years old on That has been the tempo of Great Northern Railway’s 
February 23. progress in providing the ultimate in fast, comfortable, 

But, new as it was in 1947 the Empire Builder was Passenger service across the scenic top of the nation. 
fully re-equipped from baggage car to observation lounge Happy Birthday, Empire Builder—happy second, 
in 1951 and in 1955 again was improved by addition of sixth and tenth birthday! It is truly a great occasion! 






For information or reservations write: 
P. G. Holmes, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Great Northern Railway, St. Paul 1, Minn. 










Commercial and industrial sites are numerous in the 
great empire served by Great Northern Railway. For information write 

E. N. Duncan, Director, Industrial and Agricultural Development, 
Great Northern Railway, St. Paul 1, Minn. 










Offices in Principal Cities 
of U.S, and Cancda 









The railway system that, in a very literal sense, 

has put three new Empire Builder trains on its line in 10 years 
has also moved swiftly ahead in supplying a superlative quality of freight service. 
For information on this aspect of Great Northern, write W. E. Nicholson, General 
Freight Traffic Mgr., Great Northern Railway, St. Paul 1, Minn. 
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New Butler Low-Profile Building Systen 


clear-span interiors to super markets 


Now, you can get modern, flat-roof appearance 
in a commercial or industrial building with the 
efficiency only a clear-span interior can offer. 


Yet you pay no more for this unique combina- 


tion of advantages than for ordinary construc- 
tion with its forest of interior posts and trusses. 

An exciting “first” in modern construction 
methods makes it possible. It’s a new, low-pro- 
file building system developed by Butler, 
world’s largest manufacturer of pre-engineered 
buildings. This building system uses a specially 
designed steel framework so strong it can 
bridge floor areas up to 100 feet wide without 
using a single post or roof truss. The interior is 
wide open—wall to wall. There’s nothing to 


limit layout planning, partitioning, illumina- 
tion or decoration. Outside, the roof line of this 
framework is so low that the building it pro- 
duces looks almost flat roofed —as modern as 
today’s newest architecture. 

With traditional construction methods, this 
combination of a low roof profile and a clear- 
span interior is virtually unattainable at any 
reasonable price. Yet, because of the construc- 
tion economies inherent in the Butler Building 
System, you get both at no extra cost. 


For details of this new low-profile building system, 
contact your nearby Butler Builder. He’s listed in 
the Yellow Pages of your phone book under “Build- 
ings” or “Steel Buildings.” Or write us. 
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brings modern, sweeping look and 


showrooms, factories and warehouses 





Steel framework is pre-engineered to fit to- Fire-safe metal roof panels are bolted on as With “core” of building in place, walls, par- 
gether perfectly and speed construction. soon as framework is up, putting building titions, windows, architectural treatment 
Frames are mass-produced for lower cost. under roof in days. Interior finishing can and insulation cost less since non-load bear- 
Selection of widths and lengths. start earlier and proceed faster under cover. ing construction can be used. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


. 
9%, Os 7490 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 
4L PROOY 
Manufacturers of Buildings + Oil Equipment + Farm Equipment + Dry Cleaners Equipment + Outdoor Advertising Equipment + Custom Fabrication 
Sales Offices in Los Angeles and Richmond, Calif. « Houston, Tex. * Birminghom, Alo. * Atlanta, Go. * Minneapolis, Minn. « Chicago, Ill. * Detroit, Mich. « Cleveland, Ohio 


Syracuse and New York City, N. Y. © Washington, D. C. * Burlington, Ont., Canoda 

















BUSINESS 





STATE OF BUSINESS 


Seesaw Stocks _ 

After sliding gently downhill for months, 
Wall Street's stock market went out for 
a short, whistling toboggan ride last week. 
It shot down to 454.82 on the Dow-Jones 
industrial average, almost 70 points below 
the bull-market peak set last April. 

Next day the market turned right 
around, climbed 7.32 points to make up 
more than half of the loss, followed it up 
with another burst of buying later in the 
weck to wipe out the last of the damage. 
The final Dow-Jones figure: 468.07, or 
1.78 points higher than where it started. 

Most experts thought the jitters were 
caused by such worries as lower earnings 
by some companies. a slowing-down in 
some industries, tight money and rumors 
of hard days in the aircraft industry (see 
below). There was more agreement on one 
of the reasons for the upsurge—a cheery 
report by Treasury Secretary George Hum- 
phrey, who last month muttered glumly 
about a “hair-curling depression.”” Hum- 
phrey now gave a further reading: “There 
are no signs of recession. If someone said 
to me, ‘Do you see signs that we are in 
for trouble? Do you think business and 
the volume of activity will greatly decline 
in the next 18 months?’, I would say ‘No, 
I do not.’” F 


Caution on Inventories 

“Last month was as good a January as 
we have ever had, but we are not going 
to be buying as much for a while. Since 
our supplies are easier to get now, we 
are going to try to get our inventory 
closer to normal.” 

So said a big buyer of steel in Chicago 


AIRLINE SUBSIDY END is in sight 
for domestic trunk lines for the first 
time in U.S. commercial aviation his- 
tory. Last big subsidized line, North- 
east Airlines, has been requested by 
the CAB to show cause why its $1,800,- 
000 annual subsidy should not be 
stopped forthwith. 


STOCK CONTROL of Briiain’s auto- 
making Standard Motor Co. has been 
quietly bought for $4,900,000 by Can- 
ada’s farm equipment giant, Massey- 
Harris-Ferguson, Ltd., which may turn 
Standard into Europe’s biggest farm- 
machinery producer. Besides its Stand- 
ard, Vanguard and Triumph cars, 
Standard is producing 100,000 Fergu- 
son tractors annually under license 
deal. Massey holds 1814% of Standard 
stock, the biggest bloc. 


BIG FREIGHTER-BUILDING pro- 
gram will be subsidized by Govern- 
ment. Maritime Administration is ne- 
gotiating to replace entire 54-ship fleet 
of Lykes Bros, Steamship Co. with fast 
(18 knots) freighters that could be 
used in national emergency. Deal calls 
for up to 53 dry-cargo ships to be built 
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last week, typifying the subtle change 
that has come over the buying policies of 
U.S. industry. Cautiously, manufacturers 
are beginning to whittle their inventories, 
living off the fat they built up in boom- 
ing 1956. Now they are buying closer to 
production time, gearing production clos- 
er to sales, taking no chances on the pos- 
sibility of overloading and bringing on 
an inventory recession such as hit busi- 
ness in 1953. 

Where Demand Is High. Inventory- 
trimming is most evident in industries 
where both demand and supply are high— 
steel, automobiles. The average lead time 
for steel-sheet deliveries last week was 
down to 30 days, a great deal shorter than 
a few months ago, and buyers could take 


TIME CLOCK 


in private yards over 20 years with 
Government paying half of the esti- 
mated $500 million cost. 


CUT-RATE PESETAS will be sold 
by Spain to U.S. travelers. To spur 
foreign tourist trade and combat flour- 
ishing black market, the Franco gov- 
ernment will let Americans deposit 
dollars in U.S. banks, pick up pesetas 
in Spain at rate of 46 to $1 v. current 
pegged rate of 38.95 per $1. Spain is 
also considering general devaluation 
of its weak peseta. 


DEBT LOAD has mounted to $4,650 
for every American. U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce figures total Government, 
corporate, individual debt is more than 
$769 billion, but says it is no danger 
as long as prosperity stays high. 


STEEL UNION REBELS rolled up 
surprisingly high vote in move to un- 
seat President Dave McDonald. Pre- 
liminary count gave Insurgent Leader 
Don Rarick (Time, Dec. 10) more than 
one-third of the ballots, which he in- 
terprets as a mandate to keep the 
anti-McDonald bloc intact and try 


their time about ordering, notably in the 
auto industry. 

Automakers, guarding against last year’s 
overproduction, were also keeping their 
output close to sales, had 640,000 cars on 
hand v. 870,000 last year at this time. 
Demand was strong enough by last week 
for producers to roll out a 1957 record of 
more than 148,000 new cars, up about 
16% from the same week last year. Ward's 
Reports said Detroit production will ride 
at a near record for the first quarter 
largely because sales-happy Ford and 
Chrysler will push output 30% ahead of 
last year. On the other hand, motormak- 
ers are paring their stockpiles of steel, 
aluminum, glass, rubber and paint to nor- 
mal minimums, Their steel-buying has 
fallen below their production ever since 
last July, is now down to a 20- to 30-day 
supply. As Republic Steel Sales Manager 
L. S. Hamaker explained: “The auto in- 
dustry has simply reverted to the old 
practice of letting suppliers worry about 
inventory. That means the steel-buying 
pattern is returning to normal; but it 
seems abnormal because we have not had 
it in the many years of steel shortages.” 

Where Sales Are Low. In the few in- 
dustries with slow sales, inventories are 
being controlled by cutting production. 
General Electric will lay off about 2,500 
TV-set workers for a week because stocks 
are higher than sales. Bates Manufactur- 
ing Co. will close a big synthetic textile 
mill at Androscoggin, Me. in April; Berk- 
shire Hathaway is running nine combed- 
cotton mills at 60% to 80% capacity. 

Oregon’s State Unemployment Com- 
pensation Commission reported that one- 
third of the Douglas fir raw-lumber mills 
are closed, and more lumbermen are idle 


again for election in 1961. Steelmakers 
fear Rarick group may try to outdo 
McDonald in contract demands, thus 
put squeeze on industry. 


JAGUAR EXPORTS, Britain's big- 
ag auto dollar-earner, have been bad- 
hurt by fire at automaker's plant in 
oventry, one of few British auto lines 
still producing at peak. Blaze damaged 
one-third of plant. Production—75% 
for export—will be gh ae at least a 
week, will not hit full stride again 
for months. 


PRIVATE POWER won long dispute 
over whether bulk of U.S. power from 
St. Lawrence Seaway project should 
go to private industry or to public sys- 
tems. New York’s Governor Harriman 
okayed sale to Reynolds Metals Co. 
of more than 25% of state’s St. Law- 
rence power, on top of same amount 
already promised to Alcoa. Reynolds 
will build $88 million aluminum re- 
duction plant on St. Lawrence near 
Massena, N.Y., and General Motors 
will put up aluminum casting foundry 
there, spur lagging industrialization in 
the upstate area. 
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than at any time in three years. The mills’ 
inventories are more than double their 
orders, and retail yards are buying from 
hand to mouth. Lumbermen are banking 
on a third-quarter rise. They figure money 
will loosen by summer, free funds for 
building more houses. 


AVIATION 
1958 & Beyond 


Over the U.S. aircraft industry last 
week hung a darkening cloud of ominous 
rumors, They were caused by the pro- 
posed U.S. Air Force budget. As congres- 
sional hearings went on behind closed 
doors, Wall Streeters were busily trying 
to figure which companies would be able 
to fly off with the biggest share of the 
contracts. Aircraft stocks bounced up and 
down like jets in a thunderhead. North 
American Aviation was down from a 
1956-57 high of 49% to 31%, while Gen- 
eral Dynamics jumped 3} points to a 
new high at 614, followed closely by Boe- 
ing with a gain of 2 points. 

Not Men, Missiles. Behind the specu- 
lation was a major change in U.S. air de- 
fense. Beginning this year, the U.S. will 
buy fewer manned aircraft than originally 
planned, will sharply accelerate the shift 
to guided missiles. After spending only 
10% of its procurement funds on missiles 
in 1954, the U.S. will boost the outlay to 
35% ($1.7 billion) for unmanned war- 
birds, and probably achieve a 50-50 split 
by 1960. For planemakers who have con- 
centrated heavily on standard air frames, 
it will mean a rapid rejuggling of their 
production, the prospect of some thin 
years. 

The budget calls for a $4.6 billion ex- 
penditure to buy 1,515 new aircraft— 
some 1,000 fewer than originally intend- 
ed, and the lowest number since 1954. Of 
the total, more than 50% will go for the 
eight-jet Boeing B-52 bomber and _ its 
smaller aerial nursemaid, Boeing's KC-135 
jet tanker. All told, the Air Force will 
order 480 B-52s and KC-135s (cost: 
$6,000,000 and $4,500,000 apiece respec- 
tively), leaving only $2.1 billion for all 
other planes. 

One big cutback will be in “Century 
Series” supersonic fighters, which current- 
ly comprise a big chunk of aircraft pro- 
duction. In the reduction, McDonnell 
Aircraft will probably make fewer F-1o1 
Voodoo fighters than it had hoped, is busy 
working on a family of supersecret mis- 
siles to take up the slack. Lockheed, too, 
may see some slowdown in orders for its 
sizzling (upwards of 1,300 m.p.h.) F-104 
Starfighter. The Pentagon plans to close 
out several wings in the Air Defense 
Command and Tactical Air Command. 
some of which were to be equipped with 
F-ro4s. Yet Lockheed denies any cuts in 
planned F-104 production, reportedly has 
firm orders for hundreds of planes. Lock- 
heed’s commercial backlog is also fat with 
orders for Constellations and its new 
turboprop Electra airliner. 

Covering the Bets. Probably the best 
example of the industry’s problems and 
prospects in the new Missile Age is famed 
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old North American, whose proud boast 
is that it has made more airplanes than 
any other company. With its F-roo Super 
Sabre due to be phased out, it has a newer 
F-107 version competing with Republic 
Aviation’s F-105 in a Mach 2 fighter- 
bomber program. 

Covering its bet on the F-107, North 
American is also building the long-range 
ramjet Navaho missile. But development 
of better missiles may cut back the Nava- 
ho program by a sharp 90% in 1958. Yet 
North American expects to be in healthy 
shape. Along with Boeing. the company 
is deep in design studies for a_ radical 
new supersonic bomber. Even better, 
North American was one of the first to 
jump into rocket engines, and its Rocket- 


the F-106, will probably total 350. In 
addition. Convair is a big contractor in 
the Air Force’s nuclear bomber project 
and the Atlas intercontinental missile. 
Furthermore, Convair also has its B-58 
Hustler, first big supersonic U.S. bomber, 
in the air as a possible interim weapon 
until missiles take over long-range bom- 
bardment duties. So far, Convair has or- 
ders for a test batch of 17 Hustlers, and 
has Air Force promises of solid quantity 
production if the plane proves as good 
as it looks. 

If the current Air Force budget goes 
through—and the new missiles come along 
as fast as expected—the U.S. aircraft in- 
dustry will face some painful production 
cuts. But no planemaker expects missiles 









DovuGtas’ New C-132 Troop & Carco TRANSPORT 
In the rockets’ red glare, dark thunderheads. 


dyne division has juicy contracts for mis- 
sile projects, including the huge Martin 
and Convair ICBMs. 

Aside from fighters, the budget cut- 
backs may also affect the production of 
other planes, mainly light bombers and 
transports. Dougl for example, will 
phase out its twin-jet B-66 bomber in 
1958. It will also feel the budget pinch 
on its previous high hopes for the mam- 
moth C-132 transport (see cut), a new 
turboprop aircraft that can carry 200,000 
Ibs. of cargo 3,500 miles at 450 m.p.h. 
speed. Instead of receiving a big contract, 
Douglas may in the end produce only 
a few of the planes, But it will still have 
a heavy backlog of orders for Navy planes 
and guided missiles, besides $600 million 
on the books for a fleet of 122 DC-8 jet 
transports for U.S. and foreign airlines. 

No Napping. Besides Boeing, the com- 
pany that stands to gain the most in the 
1958 budget is General Dynamics’ Con- 
vair Division. Convair’s dartlike F-1o2 
interceptor is the only fighter which 
everyone in the business agrees will not 
be cut back: production of the F-102 and 
its faster, more advanced version, called 





to outmode manned aircraft in this dec- 
ade, nor do companies in the highly com- 
petitive industry expect to be caught nap- 
ping when that day finally arrives. When 
the ICBM becomes strategic, the U.S. 
must have missile interceptors to stop it. 
But the ICBM is a long way from becom- 
ing strategic. And no one will predict that 
the planes coming off now will be the last 
of the line. 


OIL 


Not so Villainous 

As the U.S. Senate stepped up its oil 
hearings last week, almost everyone had 
the industry pegged as the villain in the 
case. Oilmen had not only hiked prices as 
much as 12%; they had also, said the re- 
ports, failed to supply enough oil to ease 
Europe’s Suez shortage. But the hearings 
were hardly under way before the charac- 
ter of the villain underwent an amazing 
transformation: he began to look almost 
like a hero. Wyoming’s Democratic Joe 
O'Mahoney, Senate subcommittee chair- 
man, concluded that the price boost was 
justified for small independents, because 
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EVER before has there been so 

much advice pouring out of Wall 
Street on the state of the stock mar- 
ket, and never have investors cupped 
their ears so eagerly. In 1956, accord- 
ing to the New York Stock Exchange, 
no fewer than 30,700 market letters 
poured forth from 296 of its member 
firms, giving advice on what to buy 
and sell. Total circulation: an esti- 
mated 10 million. Estimated worth of 
most of them, in the opinion of most 
Wall Street professionals: “Not a hoot 
in hell.” 

Wall Streeters praise carefully pre- 
pared securities reports on particular 
stocks or industries, which go largely 
to brokerage houses and are rarely seen 
by the public. What they lambaste are 
the glib, hastily prepared market let- 
ters, the short daily or weekly tip 
sheets on market movements and par- 
ticular stocks, which brokers pass out 
to their customers like pretzels. 

e 

Market letters earned a sour reputa- 
tion for themselves in the 1920s and 
*30s—and have done little to redeem 
it. In those days, brokers used the let- 
ters to push sales of the securities 
they handled, loaded them with glib 
predictions and tips on questionable 
stocks. According to a 1933 survey by 
the Cowles Commission for economic 
research, 1928-32 forecasts of how cer- 
tain stocks would perform were actual- 
ly 4% less accurate than if the choices 
had been made at random from the 
list. Eleven years later a similar sur- 
vey by the commission found that ac- 
curacy had improved hardly at all; 
since then, experts who follow the let- 
ters have noted little change. At the 
end of 1956, for example, most mar- 
ket letters touted steels and airlines as 
good bets for 1957; as it turned out, 
these stocks, many of them blue-chips, 
suffered some of the biggest losses in 
the current market slump. 

° 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane, the biggest U.S. brokerage 
house, has never put out a market let- 
ter for its customers. Virtually every 
other firm puts out at least a weekly 
or bimonthly letter, considers it as 
vital to business as a scratch sheet is 
to a race track. “When a speculator 
walks into our office,” says one big 
broker, “he wants a copy of the mar- 
ket letter. If we don’t have one, he'll 
march right across the hall to another 
brokerage office that does.” 

Such letters are often only a rehash 
of the previous day’s trading, and are 
rarely models of literary clarity. They 
are so carefully hedged with ifs, ands 
and buts that the writer can always 
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MARKET LETTERS 


Only a Few Are Authoritative 





look back to prove omniscience, no 
matter which way the market turns. 
One recent sample: “If stocks hold at 
their present levels, the prospect of a 
continuation of the current trading 
range for the next few months appears 
likely. On the other hand, if the range 
is penetrated shortly on the downside, 
a deterioration of investor confidence 
could result in lower prices.” 

There is a small, growing cluster of 
painstakingly written market letters 
which make an honest attempt to give 
investors a solid appraisal of market 
trends. Financial men think highly of 
Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co.'s fort- 
nightly review, which has a circulation 
of 40,000, also respect Walston & Co., 
which sends out daily and weekly let- 
ters to 138,000 customers and inves- 
tors. Others near the top are sent out 
by Goodbody & Co., W. E. Hutton, 
Du Pont Homsey, Filor Bullard & 
Smyth, and Harris, Upham. With a 
research staff of 25 workers to help 
him, Paine, Webber Partner Harry D. 
Comer was able to warn readers of an 
impending slump in the market as 
early as last September. Wrote Comer: 
“The risk of a big drop seems very 
great. It is suggested that profits be 
accepted, especially in growth stocks, 
where the gains have been very large.” 
Jacques Coe & Co. also took up the 
alarm: “Bank and credit relationship 
is shaping up in a manner to prophesy 
an end to the bull market.” 

e 

The letters grew increasingly bearish 
as the market slipped lower. Careful 
analysts fill their letters with warnings 
to avoid rash speculation, advise in- 
vestors to shift into bonds or high- 
yield defensive stocks. Yet few go so 
far as to predict an end to the greatest 
bull market of all time. Said A. M. 
Kidder & Co, last week: “It may be 
that the letdown will run somewhat 
further than expected, but there does 
not appear to be anything in the pic- 
ture to justify a bear market in stock 
prices.” 

What should the wise investor do? 
Writes H. J. Nelson, author of “The 
Trader” in Barron’s magazine and 
among the most respected analysts of 
all: “In the light of all the lugubrious 
and cross-purpose comments from 
Washington, it is small wonder that 
timid owners of stocks emotionally 
lightened holdings. However, the stout- 
est tenet of the Bernard M. Baruch 
successful investment policy has al- 
ways been, ‘Never follow the crowd.’ 
The readjustment of prices in the past 
six months, extreme in some cases, has 
now brought the market into buying 
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range for new money. 











oil costs have risen sharply without price 
relief for nearly four years. Said O'Ma- 
honey: “They have it tougher and need 
the increase.” 

What about the shortfall in oil ship- 
ments to Europe? To get an answer to the 
question, the House Commerce Committee 
heard General Ernest O. Thompson of the 
Texas Railroad Commission, which con- 
trols the production of Texas oil. On his 
flanks ranged virtually every important 
Texan in Washington, all well aware of 
how bad Texas has looked recently in the 
eyes of the world. On one side walked 
House Speaker Sam Rayburn, on the oth- 
er Senate Majority Leader Lyndon John- 
son. Said Speaker Sam, lest anyone mis- 
take Thompson’s qualifications: “The gen- 





Associated Press 
OitMAN THOMPSON 


The eyes of Texas were upon him. 


eral, in my humble opinion, knows more 
about oil than any man in the world.” 
"A Jam-Up Job." Thompson’s testi- 
mony was short and typically blunt. The 
oil crisis, said he, is a myth. Instead of 
sabotaging the oil lift by failing to boost 
production appreciably, Texas had done a 
“jam-up job,” had helped make it “amaz- 
ingly successful, all reports to the contrary 
notwithstanding.” Texas was sorry that 
the world was angry at its actions. “We 
are accustomed to that,”’ said Thompson. 
The facts were that the U.S. Government 
had not once officially demanded an in- 
crease in the allowable production set for 
the state’s oilmen. The requests had come 
from Humble Refining Co., a Jersey 
Standard subsidiary, and from Magnolia 
Oil Co., a Socony subsidiary, both of them 
major Texas refiners with an economic 
stake in higher tidewater production. 
The requests were refused, said Thomp- 
son, because there was no way for the 
inland wells to share equally in the profits 
—and the commission’s job is to look out 
for small as well as big oilmen. Some 
8,500 inland wells are still not connected 
to any crude-gathering pipeline; the oil 
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money 
to look at” 


Those worps from a letter that 
George Washington wrote to his 
brother-in-law in 1780 stand as one 
more example of his wisdom. 

He knew what it took to maintain 
Mount Vernon and to provide for Mar- 
tha in case anything happened to him. 

But he also knew that his extra 
money could nrake more money if he 
invested it wisely—which certainly 
helps to explain why he lived and died 
a wealthy man. 

Another thing about investing that 
would have appealed to Washington 
is its democratic nature. 

You choose the stocks you want. You 
buy them in open auction. You are en- 
titled as a shareholder to a voice in 
company management and to your 
share of company profits. 

That's true democracy in action. 

Here at Merrill Lynch we do what 
we can to practice democracy right 
down the line. 

To us, every customer is a VIP, en- 
titled to the very best service we can 
provide. 

That’s true about large accounts. 
True about small eccounts, True about 
yours, 


Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and all other Principal Exchanges 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 107 Cities 











must be trucked to refineries at high cost. 
Beyond that, the existing pipeline system 
is operating at capacity, could not carry 
more oil from wells to refining centers. 
The way matters stood, said Thompson, 


Texas had already boosted allowables three | 
was pumping a record | 


times since Suez, 
3,500,000 bbl. daily—some 250,000 bbl. 
more than normal. What those who urge 
still another 250,000 bbl. daily increase 


| fail to consider, snapped Thompson, is the 





fact that demand for Texas oil will soon 
decrease. The U.S. Bureau of Mines fore- 
casts a drop of 350,000 bbl. daily in de- 
mand for Texas crude next month—and no 
businessman in his right mind hikes pro- 
duction in the face of a declining market. 

Venezuela & the Persian Gulf. As 
Texas’ Thompson stepped down, the U.S. 
Government itself dug up a new set of 
figures to indicate that the Administra- 
tion’s hue and cry about Europe’s oil 
trouble was based on erroneous informa- 
tion. Assistant Interior Secretary Felix 
Wormser, whose urgent pleas last month 
for higher production were in the belief 
that Europe was critically short of oil, re- 


ported that Europe was not in desperate | 


straits after all. Its supplies were holding 
even at about 80% of basic requirements. 
Venezuela was shipping more oil to Eu- 
rope than previously reported; Persian 
Gulf shipments tankered around the Cape 
of Good Hope, far from being just a 
trickle, had actually supplied almost 40% 
of Europe’s need. 

For its part, the U.S. increased ship- 
ments to Europe by another 43,000 bbl. 
daily in the week ended Feb. 6, raising the 
total to 497,000 bbl. daily. At week’s end 
the Suez Canal was finally cleared along 
its entire length for shallow draft vessels, 
and one small oil tanker: started through. 
Then the Egyptian government suddenly 
changed its mind, sent the ship back and 
closed the canal pending solution of its 
political questions (see Foretcn News). 
If Dictator Nasser decides to keep the 
canal closed until they are all settled, the 
oil lift will have to continue a lot longer 
than expected. 


GOVERNMENT 
Boost for Bonds 


Among the casualties of the Govern- 
ment’s tight-money policy have been own- 
ers of U.S. savings bonds, who hold $56 
billion of the total $277 billion ‘Treasury 
debt. As other interest rates have risen, 
the rate on savings bonds has fallen far 
behind. As a result, sales have slumped 
(in 1956 the Government hoped to sell 
$5.65 billion, sold only $5 billion), and 
the number of bonds cashed in has soared. 
In January alone, the Treasury paid out 
$136 million more than it sold in Series E 
bonds, after the highest redemption level 
for any month in nearly eleven years. 

To get sales back ahead of cash-ins, the 
Treasury last week asked Congress to per- 
mit a boost in rates, retroactive to Feb. 1 
on all new bonds. It wants to raise Series 
E and H interest rates to 34% as a start, 
boost rates as high as 449% if necessary. 

If Congress approves, the boost will 









Og Letters 
‘ambler 






Citizen extraordi- 
nary Ruth A. 
Wyse. Presbyterian 
deaconess, photog- 
rapher, singer, wife 
of a commercial art- 
ist, mother of three 
children, she _ still 
finds time for Parent-Teachers, Boy 
Scouts, citizens’ clubs and Little 
League baseball. She writes: 


“ABSOLUTE COMFORT” 


"I drive from our community 
on Chicago's far northwest 
side through con- 
gested areas, over all 
types of road surfaces, 
under a variety of condi- 
tions. Can you imagine how 
grateful I am that my 
driving is done in absolute 
comfort both my hus- 
band and I are thankful 
that we have the safest 

car on the road today!" 












is 






Ruth A. Wyse 

























Everywhere, people on the go 
choose Rambler. It’s the only car 
with big-car 
stretch-out- 
and-relax 
room... plus 
compact-car 
maneuverabil- 
ity to out- 
turn, outpark them all . . . plus 
economy that holds the coast-to- 
coast NASCAR record—32 miles 
per gallon with overdrive. See it! 
At Nash dealers. At Hudson dealers. 










COAST-TO-COAST 
ECONOMY RECORD 


32 mites Per Gatton 


To be well informed 
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Rust-Oleum is dis- 
tinctive as your 
own fingerprint. 
onthe = Accept no substitute, 












+++ goes on faster, stops rust, 
lasts longer over rust! 






ONE MAN often does the work of two! 


EASIER TO USE—because Rust-Oleum 769 Damp- 
Proof Red Primer goes over rusted metal after scraping 
and wirebrushing to remove rust scale and loose rust — 
usually eliminating costly surface preparations. Stops 
Rust—because Rust-Oleum's specially-processed fish oil 
vehicle penetrates rust to bare metal — driving out air 
and moisture that cause rust. 


LASTS LONGER applied over rust—and teamed up 
with Rust-Oleum’s many attractive finish coatings, as- 
sures lasting beauty. Try Rust-Oleum on your tanks, 
metal sash, machinery, wire fences, stacks, girders — or 
around your home. Prompt delivery from Industrial 
Distributor stocks. Write for illustrated literature with 
color charts showing colors and applications. 


RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION © 2481 Oakton Street ¢ Evanston, Illinois 


RUST-OLEUM 








30% GREATER COVERAGE — 
MANY ATTRACTIVE COLORS 








Rust-Oleum covers up to 30% more area, 
depending upon surface condition and 
porosity. And you can beautify as you 
protect with Rust-Oleum finish coatings in 
Aluminum, White, Red, Gray, Green, Blue, 
Yellow, Black, etc. 
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_RUST!. 


Rust-Oleum and Stops Rust ore brand nomes 
ond registered trodemarks of the Rust-Oleum Corporation... 





Write for special report 
showing Rust-Oleum pene- 
tration-to bare metal. 























United Press 


ALGOM-QuTRKE Urantum MILL at BLIND RIVER 
Old traditions made to order. 


come through the same device used in 
1952 to raise interest from 2.9% to 3%. 
The maturity period of bonds was then 
cut from ten years to nine years, eight 
months. The new plan would cut maturity 
to eight years, eleven months, and pay 
3% interest after only three years. (The 
holder will not get the 34% unless he 
holds the bond till maturity.) A similar 
rate increase will be made on Series H 
bonds, which are sold in denominations of 
$sco and more, with semiannual interest 
payments, Series J and K bonds, sold in 
denominations up to $100,000, would be 
discontinued, because big investors are 
now more interested in marketable Gov- 
ernment bonds. 

To keep present owners of E and H 
bonds from cashing them in to buy new 
bonds, the Treasury warned: since inter- 
est rates are graduated, bonds now 24 
years old or more will average a higher 
yield if held to maturity than the 34% 
interest which the new bonds will average. 


MINING 
Flow at Blind River 


In the snow-covered wilderness north 
of Lake Huron, Canada’s uranium indus- 
try came of age last week. The occasion 
was the official opening of two big mines, 
Algom-Quirke and Algom-Nordic, in the 
world’s richest uranium field, the Blind 
River camp. The mines were opened by 
Rio Tinto Mining Co. of Canada Ltd., a 
subsidiary of the 84-year-old British min- 
ing firm, Rio Tinto Co., Ltd. of London, 
which acquired them along with other 
Blind River properties from Brooklyn- 
born Joe Hirshhorn for $60 million in 
cash and securities. At peak the mines will 
soon be turning out $110,000 worth of 
uranium concentrates daily to fill the guar- 
anteed Canadian government purchases of 
$206.9 million. 

Big as the Algom operation is (the 
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two mines and mills have a daily ore- 
processing capacity of 6,000 tons, double 
the largest U.S. operation), their output 
will be only a fraction of Rio Tinto’s 
eventual production. The company’s three 
Northspan mines ($275 million in govern- 
ment contracts) are set to start producing 
before the end of 1957; its Milliken Lake 
mine ($94 million in contracts) by March 
1958. Rio Tinto’s smaller Pronto mine 
(1,250 tons of ore daily) was opened in 
1955 but ran into production troubles. 
now being taken care of in an enlargement 
of capacity to 1,500 tons. 

Not all of the Blind River field is Rio 
Tinto’s. The mine which many geologists 
say has probably the biggest (136 million 
tons) reserve of uranium ore in the West- 
ern world is Consolidated Denison Mines 
Ltd., under the control of Latecomer 
Steve Roman. He expects to begin pro- 
duction next month, holds $201.2 million 
in government contracts. 

Other Blind River production prospects: 
@ Can-Met Explorations ($79.4 million 
in contracts), scheduled to begin produc- 
ing in June 1957. 

@ Stanleigh Uranium ($90.5 million), to 
begin by the fall of 1957 
@ Stanrock Uranium ($95.2 million), to 
begin by October 1957. 

By 1958 Canada expects to be produc- 
ing uranium at an annual rate of $300 
million, the bulk of it in the Blind River 
area, where all the mines are located with- 
in a ten-mile radius of the town of Elliot 
Lake. Two years ago Elliot Lake was only 
some lines on a chart. Today it has 400 
completed homes, two large trailer camps 
with some of the biggest, plushest trailers 
parked anywhere on the continent, and a 
population of 4,000 expected to swell to 
25,000 by 1958. Around Elliot Lake tra- 
ditions are being made so fast that an 
enterprising dry cleaner this week empha- 
sized his established business character by 
advertising: “Founded in 1956.” 









FOOD 

Fixing the Fish 

Boston's mammoth, reeking fish pier, 
which juts 1,200 ft. into South Bay, has 
long been the hub of New England's fishing 
industry, once the most prosperous branch 
of U.S. commercial fishing. In recent years 
the pier has also become a symbol of the 
industry's steady decline. Since World War 
II, Boston’s trawler fleet has dropped from 
140 to 79, its once huge force of fishermen 
to 2,000, its share of the vital ground- 
fish market (e.g., flounder, haddock, cod), 
which was once 90%, to 45%. Yet last 
week the Boston fish pier was sprucing up 
as if it had not a worry in the world. Fresh 
coats of paint covered the weather-beaten 
buildings, ramshackle structures were be- 
ing razed, new signs warned filthy-booted 
fishermen: PLEASE KEEP YOUR FEET ON 
THE FLOOR, Among the pier’s old salts the 
word was: ‘The boys have taken over.” 

“The boys” are the Fulham brothers— 
Tom, 41, Jack, 40, and Gerard, 36—who 
have parlayed a little capital and a lot of 
imagination into a $12 million packing 
and freezing concern while other companies 
were going broke or pulling out of Boston, 

Just back from World War II, the Ful- 
hams took over their father’s declining fish 
business, which sold its catch in a wildly 
fluctuating seasonal market. The brothers 
decided that the way to stabilize was 
to process and market their fish them- 
selves. They started in 1946 with a 1-lb. 
frozen package, persuaded A. & P., e- 
way and other chains to retail their “4 
Fishermen” products, despite their tongue- 
twisting and somewhat exaggerated slogan, 
“Frozen Fish Are Fresher Than Fresh 
Fish.” In 1953 they were among the first 
to produce and market the highly popu- 
lar fish sticks. Today they lease their 
own fishing fleet, have packing plants in 





Maine, Nova Scotia and California. 
In 1955, 


after the worst year in the 


Verner Reed 
Jack, Tom & Gerarp FULHAM 


Stop worrying about mackerel. 
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This advertisement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of offers to buy any of these securities, 


The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


NEW ISSUE February 8, 1957 


$171,720,200 


Phillips Petroleum Company 


414% Convertible Subordinated Debentures 


due 1987 


Holders of the Company’s outstanding Common Stock are being offered 
rights to subscribe at 100% for the above Debentures at the rate of $100 prin- 
cipal amount of Debentures for each 20 shares of Common Stock held of record 
on February 7, 1957. Subscription Warrants will expire at 3:30 P.M., Eastern 
Standard Time, on February 25, 1957, 

The several Underwriters have agreed, subject to certain conditions, to 
purchase any unsubscribed Debentures and, both during and following the 


subscription period, may offer Debentures as set forth in the Prospectus. 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the several underwriters, 
including the undersigned, only in States in which such underwriters are qualified 
to act as dealers in securities and in which the Prospectus may legally be distributed. 


The First Boston Corporation 
Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. Kuhn, Loeb & Co. Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. 
Blyth & Co., Inc. — Glore, Forgan & Co. Goldman, Sachs & Co. Hallgarten & Co. 
Harriman Ripley & Co. Hemphill, Noyes & Co. Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Lazard Fréres & Co. Lehman Brothers Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


Smith, Barney & Co. Stone & Webster Securities Corporation White, Weld & Co. 
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This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of offers to buy 
any of these securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


New Issue 


1,734,865 Shares 


The Anaconda Company 
Capital Stock 


($50 par value) 


The Company is issuing to holders of its outstanding Capital Stock transferable 
warrants, expiring at 3:30 P.M. (E.S.T.) on March 5, 1957, evidencing rights to 
subscribe for these shares at the Subscription Price of $50 per share, as more 
fully sct forth in the Prospectus. 


The several underwriters may offer shares of Capital Stock at prices not less 
than the Subscription Price (less, in the case of sales to dealers, any concession 
allowed to dealers) and not more than the last sale or current offering price, 
whichever is greater, on the New York Stock Exchange, plus an amount equal 
to the applicable New York Stock Exchange commission. 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the 


several underwriters, including the undersigned, only in States 
in which such underwriters may lawfully offer the securities. 


Hallgarten & Co. 
The First Boston Corporation Kuhn, Loeb & Co. Harriman | Ripley & Co. 
Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co, Glore, Forgan & Co. 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. Hornblower & Weeks 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. Lazard Freres & Co. 
Lehman Brothers Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


Stone & Webster Securities Corporation White, Weld & Co. 


Dean Witter & Co. 
February 15, 1957 
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KEEP 
ALIVE 


. the spirit of freedom among 
the 70 million people behind 
the Iron Curtain. To do this, 
Radio Free Europe must con- 
tinue spreading the Truth .. . 17 major coverages for Business, Home and Automobile 
the free world’s most powerful ° Sg Se 
weapon against Communist 
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Truth Dollars—as many as you Ths. tactoactiog 
can—to Crusade for Freedom, aid in preventing 


c/o your local postmaster — today! and relieving 
Travel Sickness. 


Published as a public service in coop- for Adults & Children 
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history of Boston's fishing industry, the 
Fulhams decided that the antiquated fish 
pier, and its way of doing business, would 
have to be modernized if the Boston 
fishing industry was to survive. They 
quietly began buying stock in the pier, 
and, with two-thirds of the ‘Stock in their 
hands, became landlords to Boston’s fish- 
ing fleet, and launched a long-term im- 
provement program. 

Whither Mackerel? The Fulhams be- 
lieve that the New England fishing 
industry can solve many of its own prob- 
lems—if only it will. New England fish- 
ermen, like others on both the East and 
West Coasts. have been hard hit by 
heavy foreign imports (which amounted 
to 35% of the U.S, consumption in 1956), 
consumer apathy to fish (per capita con- 
sumption: tr lbs., v. 160 lbs, for meat), 
and the high cost of operating, repairing 
and replacing boats, But many of the 
industry’s troubles are the result of anti- 
quated ideas and unwise practices. Says 
Vice President Jack Fulham: “Just so long 
as we didn’t do things the way they’d been 
done before. we seemed to succeed. Peo- 
ple in the fish business just seem to sit 
back and wonder whether the mackerel 
will ever come back.”* 

Boston’s fishing fleet has steadily re- 
sisted change. Fish are still scooped from 
the trawlers with pitchforks that damage 
much of the catch, trundled off in ancient, 
scale-covered wooden carts, dumped into 
insanitary oak barrels. The Fulhams plan 
to install modern handling equipment, 
are also constructing the pier’s first ren- 
dering plant to convert trash fish into meal 
for animal food and fertilizer, thus give 
the fleet a profitable incentive to go after 
porgies and other cheap fish when good 
fish are scarce. 

Better Days Ahead? But the indus- 
try’s biggest trouble is that the multitude 
of small fishermen have no orderly or 
systematic means of getting their fish to 
market, thus are victims of fluctuating 
supply and demand. 

The Fulhams hope that some of the 
peaks and valleys of supply and demand 
will be flattened by “freezing in the round” 
—a method devised by the Fish and Wild- 
life Service to enable trawlers to gut and 
freeze fish at sea, stay out while the fishing 
is good, thus build up inventories that 
will tide them over slack periods (the Ful- 
hams’ contribution: a method of part- 
thawing, preparing and refreezing the fish, 
which they say preserves flavor). They 
have offered Boston’s fishermen substan- 
tial loans to modernize the fleet, and plan 
to revive the Boston whiting fishery, which 
suffered from seasonal surpluses, by pro- 
moting frozen packages of the cheap fish 
throughout the year. Last week they were 
investigating yet another solution to the 
problem of supply and demand: a com- 
modities market in sea products, to help 
prevent dumping during periods of glut 
and gouging during scarce periods. 


* Scientists have no idea, are baffled by the dis- 
appearance of the huge schools that periodically 
visited the New England coast. Some think that 
environmental changes have affected their abil- 
ity to reproduce there. 
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Weve bought LOOO trucks 


AND 
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BENDIX-WESTINGHOUSE AUTOMOTIVE AIR BRAKE COMPANY 
Genoral offices and factory—Elyric, Ohio. Branches —Berkeley, Calif. and Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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"DURING OUR 67 YEARS OF BUSINESS 


WHEN IT COMES TO AIR BRAKES, WE PREFER 


THE WORLD'S MOST TRIED AND TRUSTED AIR BRAKES 


MR. JAMES E. MUTRIE, President 
P. B. Mutrie Motor Transportation, Ine. 


rom company headquarters in Waltham, 
Massachusetts, Mr. Mutrie directs the vast 
activities of this progressive northeastern 
trucking firm. A pioneer and leader in haul- 
ing specialty products, P. B. Mutrie Motor 
lransportation, Inc., is well-known as a 
liquid hauling specialist throughout New 
York, New Jersey and the New England 
and Province of Quebec areas. Products 
transported range from nail polish to acids 
and vary in weight from 5 to 16 pounds per 
gallon. Employing over 350 people, Mutrie 
operates 500 pieces of rolling equipment, 
maintains 7 terminals and covered a total 
of 7,500,000 miles during 1956. 




























at Telal-pVce> a 
High Fidelity 


...magnificent! 


THE BERKSHIRE 


Fine furniture AM-FM radio- 
phonograph. Dual-channel 25- 
watt amplifiers. 12” and 15” 
bass plus two horn speakers. 
Intermix changer, Diamond Stylus. 
In mahogany, $495. 


THE MAGNAVOX COMPANY 
FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 








—at least once a week! 
Whether it be dinner, breakfast, 
brunch or lunch... the pleasure’s made 
greater by America's best-loved 
beverage—coffee! And Chase 

& Sanborn Coffees are served by more 


fine hotels and restaurants throughout 
America than any other brand! 

















CINEMA 





The New Pictures 


Smiley (London Films; 20th Century- 
Fox), made in Australia, describes the ad- 
ventures of an Australian Tom Sawyer 
named Smiley Greevins (Colin Petersen), 
with more back-blocks yabber than you'll 
hear from a gum tree full of galahs. Wants 
a bike, that joey, and you can bet the 
creeping bent he'll bottom on the gold. 
He gives up his lollies and embarks on a 
course of hard yacker for the local John, 
Sergeant Flaxman (Chips Rafferty). He 
even swings a government stroke or two 
for the amen-snorter (Ralph Richardson), 
bonzer old dag that. It’s a zac and a deener 
and a caser at a time, mind you, but before 
you can say Yupottipotpong, he’s financial. 
But right then—wouldn’t it?—he throws 
a yonny through the church window and 
goes flat stoney. 

Poor little tug, he’s a dead bird for 
that no-hope shicer (John McCullum) 
who keeps the local rubbedy, where the 
cow-cockies and swaggies get shickered 
up on Saturday night. He’s chronic, that 
man, a bit of a bludgér, and maybe 
even a tea leaf. He not only. smoodges 
Smiley into some mauldy business with 
the abos, but before you know it, he’s up 
to putty with the new schoolteacher (Joc- 
elyn Hernfield)—now there’s a basket of 
oranges!—whom he would obviously like 
to blackbird. 

When Smiley gets the oil on how he’s 
been done in, he’s that sick about it he 
just humps the bluey, and for the next 
two days, while the whole mob goes 
mullocking about the outback with gully- 
rakers, the boy don't seem to have a 
bolter’s. But they find him, and tell him 
his crimes were a furphy, and that the 
real spieler, that gazob at the pub, dropped 
his bundle and smoked for Sydney till 
the bible-basher got the leg-rope on him. 
In the end, of course, a pongo cobber 
shouts Smiley a bike, and everything is 
bokker. Got the flaming drill? 


Three Violent People (Paramount), a 
frazzled old carpetbag about a Confederate 
veteran fighting off a Yankee land-grabber, 
makes one (and only one) original contri- 
bution: Tom Tryon, a 31-year-old bit- 
part boy from Broadway who, in his first 
good screen part as the one-armed brother 
of the hero (Charlton Heston), displays 
what one publicist has described as “ 
pounds of dreamy meat.” The boy is a 
skillful actor. At one point he even man- 





| ages to steal a scene from Heroine Anne 


Baxter, who is probably the most relent- 
less camera-hugger in the business. 


Gold of Naples (Ponti-De Laurentiis; 
DCA). Once there was an aging noble- 
man (Vittorio De Sica) who, having 
gambled away the better part of his 
estate, was registered incompetent and 
placed in the legal guardianship of his 
wife. The lady, of course, cut off her 
husband’s funds at once, and his fever 
for the tables raged in impotence. Every 


day, when he went for his walk, the count 
would bully the doorman, who, fearing 
for his job. would force his son (Piero 
Bilancioni), a boy about ten years old, 
to play cards with the old rip for the 
usual stakes: everything the nobleman 
said he owned against the common bumf 
that fills a boy’s pockets. Invariably the 
boy would win in a breeze, and the no- 
count count, pitiful and terrible in his 
monomania, would stamp off in a rage 
because the boy would not admit that 
he was lucky, nothing more. 

The Gambler is one of 


four Zor vd 


reasons why the latest work of Vittorio 





Vittorio De Sica 
Mutiny aboard the censorship. 


De Sica (Shoeshine, Bicycle Thief, Um- 
berto D) to be released in the U.S. is 
a notable example of the rare sort of 
laughter that leaves in the mind a melan- 
choly aftertone. The three other reasons, 


equally good, are the other episodes 
in this masterly collection of Giuseppe 


Marotta’s tales of Naples, translated to 
the screen by Marotta, De Sica and 
Scriptwriter Cesare Zavattini. 

The Racketeer is about a Neapolitan 
mountebank (Toto) who lives a dog’s life 
at the heels of un guappo (Pasquale 
Cennamo)—a big vegetable in the Nea- 
politan underworld. When the hood has a 
heart attack, the dog has his day, 

Pizza on Credit is about a pizza barker 
(Giacomo Furia) who is possessed by 
his possessions: a wife (Sophia Loren) 
much too pretty to be practical, and an 
emerald ring much too expensive to be 
trusted to the feckless likes of her. When 
she loses it, he finds out rather more 
than he wants to know. 

Theresa, the concluding piece, describes 
a crisis in the life of a prostitute (Silvana 
Mangano). Faced with the choice be- 
tween a bad marriage and the worse trade 
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Power from Kemano surges over the rugged mountains of British Columbia 


to supply the aluminum smelter at Kitimat 


Aluminum Colossus of Kildala Pass 


The problem: To carry the world’s larg- 
est high tension cable up a mountain 
and down again... over a mile-high pass 
poc kmarked with glaciers, criss-crossed 


by crevasses and sharp, rocky cliffs. 


The solution: 120-foot high pylons of 
tough, weatherproof aluminum, flown to 
the site in sections by helicopter. Built 
to take tons of snow and wind pressure, 


these pylons support spans of cable 


some nearly a half-mile long—where ice 






loads may reach 40 pounds per foot. 
Aluminum’s ability to solve problems 
has made it today’s fastest growing 
metal. And with thousands of independ- 
ent U.S. fabricators making and selling 
products of aluminum, the demand for 
primary ingot is constantly increasing. 
Fortunately, vast power resources 
make neighboring Canada a natural and 
dependable source of aluminum ingot. 


To assure a continuing and growing sup- 


ply, Canada’s independent producer, 
Aluminium Limited, is currently spend- 
ing three million dollars a week on the 
world’s largest aluminum expansion pro- 
gram...to help meet the growing needs 
of America’s industrial, consumer and 
defense requirements 


Aluminium Limited, Montreal: Canada’s 
independent producer of aluminum ingot for 
U.S. industries. In New York: Aluminium 
Limited, Inc., 620 Fifth Avenue. 


Aluminum 
from Canada 












your family 
and you, 
WAL) 66:0 


BE HAPPY 


Wisconsin offers in abundance 
the basic factors a business needs 
to grow and prosper. Specifically — 


You'll be in the heart of one of 
the richest markets, served well 
by 17 railroads, 8 major airlines, 
192 truck lines, plus direct water 
transportation to the markets of 
the whole wide world. 


You'll enjoy year-round, temperate 
climate. Temperatures are moder- 
ate in summer and stimulating in 
winter. Statistics show Wisconsin’s 
climate promotes good health. 


Another Wisconsin asset, 
vital to Industry and Home— 


plenty of 


Vitind GAS 


at low rates 


your company, 





Wisconsin is officially rated the 
third-healthiest of all the states. 


Good water abounds throughout 
the state. Ten thousand lakes and 
streams, including Lake Michigan 
and Lake Superior, provide it, 
along with limitless pleasure. 
Living conditions, native skills, 
educational, cultural and _ recrea- 
tional facilities, general prosperity, 
home ownership, law observance, 
good citizenship, good government 
all are exceptional in Wisconisin. 
These are facts, backed by records. 


available from: 


“Woe eon 
Rockwell 


IN WISCONSIN! 


You'll agree that here, in fullest 
measure, are essential basic mate- 
rials of commercial and individual 
well-being. 


“The people of Wisconsin extend 
a most hearty welcome to you and 
to your business.” 


~Vernon W. Thomson 
GOVERNOR 


For further data, write to the Wisconsin 
Division of Industrial Development, Office 
of the Governor, Madison, Wisconsin. 


MADISON GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. «© MILWAUKEE GAS LIGHT CO. 

NATURAL GAS DISTRIBUTORS, INC. © STOUGHTON LIGHT & FUEL CO. 

WISCONSIN FUEL AND LIGHT CO, « WISCONSIN MICHIGAN POWER CO. 

WISCONSIN NATURAL GAS CO. « WISCONSIN POWER AND LIGHT CO. 
WISCONSIN PUBLIC SERVICE CORP. 
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she has been following, she makes a deci- 
sion that some would call cynical. 
Aside from their esthetic merits, the 
four stories give heartening evidence that 
mutiny is in the making aboard Italy’s 
censorship. In 1952, complaining that the 
F neo-realist school of moviemakers had Rs 
formed a gloom brigade that was ruining Newest miracle of the 
the foreign market for Italian films, the 
Italian government forced its state- ; 
subsidized movie industry to lower stand- electronic age ese 
ards and raise skirts. Nevertheless, in 
Gold of Naples, Director De Sica has 


managed to say with a smile what he the world’s first j : | 





could not have said with a sneer. The f ¢ 
four stories are variations on the same f 

theme of human bondage that De Sica | ELECTRIC ff 

develops in all his serious films, and he 

plays his variations with no less passion | 


and poetic irony because he is playing z 
them for laughs. 


The mood, mixing farce and tragedy, 
is endlessly complex. Yet De Sica con- 


tinually achieves the casual visual epi- 
gram. His camera, like a wise old pick- : 





pocket, filches its riches unobtrusively. 
And the actors seem to fulfill the creator's 
intentions as naturally as if they were his : 
hands and feet—even De Sica does ex- by Smith-Corona 
actly what De Sica wants. Toto, Italy’s 
Chaplin, is exquisitely funny. Loren’s 
parts fit beautifully into the whole. Man- 
i gano for once is convincing, and Paolo 
Stoppa, as a man who wants all the 
pleasures of suicide without its after- 
effects, is superb. Perhaps best of all is 
little Piero Bilancioni, who sits to his 
4 cards with the ancient face of sin itself. 
f Indeed, Director De Sica’s imagination is 
everywhere so vital, his control of it so 
gracious and exact, that his meaty little 
street scenes assume a classic form, a 
flavor rather like Aristophanic ravioli. 
















Announcing the revolutionary 
new Smith-Corona ELECTRIC 
PORTABLE! Electric power does 
the work, gives even a beginner's 
efforts that crisp, professional, 
perfect look. Yet, it’s truly port- 
able. See the new Smith-Corona 
ELECTRIC PORTABLE now at your 
nearby Smith-Corona dealer's. 





Current & CHOICE 
Full of Life. Judy Holliday has a baby 


and gets married in a wonderful outburst 
of mirth about birth; with John Conte, 
Salvatore Baccaloni (Time, Feb. 18). 

The Young Stranger. A_ teen-ager 
studies parental delinquency in his own 
family; compellingly played by James 
MacArthur, James Daly, Kim Hunter 
(Time, Jan. 28). 

The Rainmaker. Forecast: sunny com- 
edy, with spells of metaphysical driz- 
zle (Burt Lancaster), occasional electric 
storms (Katharine Hepburn), romantic 
sunset (Time, Dec. 31). 

The Teahouse of the August Moon. 
Menu: tee-hee (scented with sociology ) 
and a side dish of red-white-and-blue- 
striped slapstick, charmingly served by 
Marlon Brando, Glenn Ford, Machiko 

> Kyo (Time, Dec. 10). 

Marcelino. A miracle play, made in 
Spain, filled with a shining sweetness 
(Time, Nov. 26). 

Vitelloni. One of the best of the Ital- 
ian-made movies—a biting but not bitter 
satire of small-town life (Tie, Nov. 5). 

Around the World in 80 Days. Pro- 
ducer Mike Todd. with the help of Jules 

- Verne, 46 stars and $6,000,000, has cre- 
ated the most spectacular travelogue ever 
seen on the screen (TrmeE, Oct. 29). | 
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NOW AN ATOMIC SCIENTIST CAN REACH INTO 
DEADLY RADIOACTIVE WORK CHAMBERS TO PERFORM 
EXPERIMENTS. YET BE MILES AWAY. A NEW SLAVE-ARM 
DEVICE DESIGNED BY B-W RESEARCH AND BUILT By B-w's 
MARVEL- SCHEBLER LETS HIM HANDLE MATERIALS -- AND 
SEE AND EVEN FEEL WHAT HE IS DOING. THREE DIMENSIONAL 
TV BRINGS THE WORK BEFORE HIS EYES.AS HE MANIPULATES 
MASTER CONTROLS, THE DISTANT ARMS, WITH THEIR 
TONG-LIKE HANDS, CARRY OUT HIS MOVEMENTS 
PRECISELY. THEY GRIP, LIFT, TWIST... HANDLE 
BIG CONTAINERS OR THE TINIEST NEEDLES. 


MASTER CONTROL STATION 
FROM WHICH SCIENTIST 
GUIDES THE SLAVE ARMs. 
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, : 
FREES HOMEMAKERS FROM LUGGING “COFFEE GRINDER" FOR ROCKS 
A TRUCKLOAD OF WASHING A YEAR / PULVERIZES 7 TONS A MINUTE / 
THE AVERAGE HOMEMAKER LUGS 2/2 TONS OF WASH To THE pps consents dl re ee ere ee een, 
CLOTHESLINE IN A YEAR --LABORS 48 HOURS DOING IT. THE NEW Peet Insonaeedbeng era: oe cities ease ene detec ie 
B-W NORGE TIMELINE * DRYER FREES HER OF THIS BURDEN AND a arp SR OCUGEE EN GUIEI ned yal i Leyte Jake 
GIVES HER BETTER DRYING, TOO. THE NORGE DRIES EVERYTHING coh PES ORELIR ETS SERS Ul esi PHENO TPEL 
VOuuAsn. LETS YOU DIAL THE PRESUE EAT AIRORTUMOLIG Lgl" @.w'S MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT A 
USED. EXTRA RUGGED. THESE STAND UP TO THE HEAVY 


LOADS AND HIGH SPEEDS. 


wiiigimcw BORG WARNER 








BORG-WARNER SKILL AND INGENUITY BENEFIT 

ALMOST EVERY AMERICAN EVERY DAY = ; PRODUCTION 
THROUGH THE AUTOMOTIVE, AVIATION, MARINE, 
FARM MACHINERY AND HOME EQUIPMENT FIELDS ! 













19 OUT OF THE 20 MAKES OF CARS 5 
CONTAIN ESSENTIAL B-W PARTS. EVERY 
COMMERCIAL PLANE —2—*) AND MANY 
SHIPS AAs HAVE VITAL B->W COMPONENTS. 
9 OUT OF 10 FARMS USE B-W EQUIPPED 
MACHINES. (F33 EVERY O/L FIELO USES h 
B-W EQUIPMENT. MILLIONS OF HOMES 
HAVE B-W BU/LD/ING MATERIALS, 
EQUIPMENT AND APPLIANCES. al 








ICY SQUEEZE THAT SAVES JETS 
FROM HIGH-ALTITUDE HEART FAILURE! 


/CK HEART OF A JET PLANE IS THE TINY PUMP THAT PUSHES 

/ FUEL INTO ITS ENGINE. AT HEIGHTS FLOWN Topay, THE 

INTENSE COLD THICKENS FUEL, PUTS A HEAVY STRAIN ON 
THIS “HEART”. THAT'S WHY B-W'S PESCO TEST-RUNS ITS 





; j BEHIND THE IRON EUEL PUMPS IN THE ICY GRIP OF SPECIAL FREEZING 
“agi | CURTAIN, MILLIONS CHAMBERS. TEMPERATURES DROP TO 70° BELOW, YET THE 
= ARE DENIEO ADEQUATE PUMPS DON’T FALTER FOR A MOMENT. 
MEDICAL AID. BUT YOU 
5 CAN HELP THEM.EACH ' 


DOLLAR, SENT TO CRUSADE 
FOR FREEDOM, GIVES RADIO 
FREE EUROPES DOCTOR 
CONSULTANTS A FULL MINUTE 
TO ANSWER PLEAS FOR 
MEDICAL GUIDANCE 
OVER THE AIR 
YOU'LL HELP ALLEVIATE 
THE SUFFERING OF 
MANY BRAVE PEOPLE 
BY SENDING A 
DOLLAR TODAY To 
CRUSADE FOR 
FREEDOM “/o 
LOCAL POSTMASTER 


FUR ace’ HEATS 
Bey pwest F EL 3 E “FUR hits 


IS A NEW HEAT PUMP 
CREATED BY B-W’S YORK. NO 
FLAME. NO GLOWING WIRES. YET IT 
CAN WARM & SKYSCRAPER. HEAT iS 
EXTRACTED FROM THE AIR -- EVEN SUG-FREEZING 
AIR. IT'S LIKE A REFRIGERATOR RUNNING 
BACKWARDS. A SPECIAL LIQUID FLOWING 
THROUGH OUTDOOR COILS SOAKS UP HEAT FROM 
THE AIR. IT IS THEN COMPRESSED To 
CONCENTRATE THE HEAT AND RELEASE IT 
INSIDE THE BUILDING. FOR SUMMER COOLING, 
THE PUMP REVERSES ITSELF -- EXTRACTS 
HEAT FROM INDOOR AIR AND RELEASES 
IT OUTDOORS. 
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These units form BORG-WA RNER, Executive Offices, 310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. Research Center, Des Plaines, Ill. 
DIVISIONS: ATKINS SAW + BORG & BECK + BUILDER SALES + BYRON JACKSON + CALUMET STEEL * DETECTOLAB + FRANKLIN STEEL « 
INGERSOLL CONDITIONED AIR * INGERSOLL HUMPHRYES * INGERSOLL KALAMAZOO + INGERSOLL PRODUCTS + INGERSOLL STEEL * LONG 
MANUFACTURING * MARBON CHEMICAL * MARVEL-SCHEBLER PRODUCTS + MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT * NORGE + PESCO PRODUCTS * 
ROCKFORD CLUTCH * SPRING DIVISION * WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS * WARNER GEAR* WOOSTER DIVISION * YORK. SUBSIDIARIES: BORG-WARNER 
ACCEPTANCE CORP. + BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG-WARNER, LTD, * BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS * BYRON JACKSON OF CANADA, LTD. * 
BJ SERVICE, INC. * EBERHARDT-DENVERK * LONG MFG., LTD, * MORSE CHAIN * MORSE CHAIN OF CANADA, LTD. * REFLECTAL «+ WARNER 
GEAR, LTD, +» WESTON HYDRAULICS, LTD. 
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Take Me Back to Manderley 


THe Scarecoat (348 pp.|—Daphne 
Du Maurier—Doubleday ($3.95). 


At the end of The Scapegoat’s first 
chapter, set in a French provincial bar, 
someone jars the hero’s elbow and “as I 
moved to give him space he turned and 
stared at me and I at him, and I realized, 
with a strange sense of shock and fear and 
nausea all combined, that his face and 
voice were known to me too well. I was 
looking at myself.” 

At that point it is plain that the famed 
author of Rebecca has not lost her tricky 
gift for making the reader hold his breath 
when literary esthetes tell him he should 
be holding his nose. To her romantic 
shopgirl’s imagination, Novelist Du Mau- 
rier brings a proficiency for making immi- 
nent doom race impending revelation neck 
and neck, chapter by chapter. Loyal fans 
need only be told that they will be nerv- 
ous wrecks by the end of The Scapegoat. 

The look-alikes of Chapter 1 are the 
novel’s narrator, a middle-aging English 
professor of French history named John 
(no last name), with a queasy bachelor 
taste of loneliness and failure in his 
mouth; and the Count Jean de Gué, scape- 
grace lord of a decaying chateau and a pos- 
sessive family at St. Gilles in Normandy. 

A whisk of the author’s wand puts plain 
John ill at ease in the count’s clothes 
and drawing room, half wanting and half 
dreading to be discovered as an impostor. 
The simplest acts are tense puzzlers, like 
finding his way to bed and then finding 
out who is in it. Acting the count, John 
soon realizes that the real count was flee- 
ing a pack of emotional creditors whose 
hearts he had bankrupted. The count’s 
mother is a morphine addict. His sister is 
a pious recluse who has not spoken to 





Compton Collier 
Novettst Du MAvRIER 


Too fast to catch a breath. 
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him for 15 years for unjustly killing her 
fiancé as a collaborationist. His brother, 
who dutifully manages the family glass 
foundry, has been cuckolded by the count. 
His neglected adolescent daughter has a 
bad outbreak of mystical acne. And his 
wife, low hen in the family pecking order, 
is just a plaintive misfit. 

To each the count’s surrogate offers 
what love he can; from each he gleans a 
peculiar sense of life's purpose. When the 
real count gets wind of an inheritance 
windfall and returns to claim it, the stage 
is set for a showdown that is also some- 
thing of a letdown. Author Du Maurier 
stuffs her novel with eccentric servants, 
eavesdroppers, potential murders, appar- 
ent suicides, strangely worded wills. For 
a romantic setting there is the 17th cen- 
tury chateau of St. Gilles, not unlike 
Daphne Du Maurier’s own sprawling, 70- 
room Menabilly House on the Cornish 
coast, great and gloomy original for Re- 
becca’s legendary Manderley. No reason- 
able Doppelgdnger could wish for an ee- 
rier home-away-from-home. 


South in Ferment 


THe Innocent (370 pp.) — Madison 
Jones—Harcourt, Brace ($4.75). 


This first novel tells of a Southern 
prodigal son who returns home too late 
to recover the world he once spurned. 
Duncan Welsh had spent seven years as a 
newspaperman in Northern cities and lost 
an eye, a wife and all stomach for his job. 
He heads back to his father’s Tennessee 
valley farm to root himself in the pieties 
of nature, kinsmen, and feudal loyalties 
from which he feels he was torn by anony- 
mous city dwelling. But in the bustling 
regional ferment to which Duncan re- 
turns, his attitudes seem romantic, anti- 
social and outmoded. The powerful dra- 
matic irony of The Jnnocent is that its 
hero seeks serenity and is driven to vio- 
lence, strives for communion of spirit and 
is hunted down as a spiritual outlaw. 

Sick Shell. Duncan gets a sense of dis- 
location as soon as he hits the once-sleepy 
town of Bradysboro and hears a booster 
babbling about the “threshold of a new 
era.” At his family’s disintegrating tobac- 
co plantation, he finds his father a sick 
shell, echoing with remembrances of the 
South’s past and pointedly deaf to the 
whistle of a passing train. Duncan’s sister 
is about to marry a progressive-minded 
preacher who is less interested in racial 
equality than he is in evening the score 
with erstwhile “first families” like the 
Welshes. Logan, the Negro field worker, 
is still loyal, but one of his sons has turned 
“uppity” and fled north to Harlem. 

To still the angering hum of change 
Duncan listens only to the harmonic 
rhythm of the seasons, the shrill “kree 
kree” of a crying hawk, the explosion of 
hot sun on ripe tobacco leaf. He scours 
the countryside to breed an aging mare of 
a great blood line, and his father’s death 
is somehow symbolically salvaged by the 
birth of a perfect colt. A second marriage 








Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
NOVELIST JONES 
Too late to recover the world. 


of his own turns to ashes when he discov- 
ers that his wife is his neighbor's castoff 
doxy. Lonely and alone, he rides Chief, 
the young stallion, deeper into his estate 
where he discovers a pantherish moon- 
shiner named Aaron McCool who echoes 
the sentiments that Duncan feels: “They 
got a law for everything now—hunting, 
fishing, planting crops. Spew them out like 
buckshot, A man’s got to learn how to 
duck, nowadays, and roll hisself in a ball 
and sull up like a possum.” 

Lost Eden. McCool becomes a kind of 
Iago subverting Duncan's better judg- 
ment. When Chief is killed by the neigh- 
bor who had enjoyed Duncan's wife, it is 
McCool who offers to lure the man within 
Duncan’s shooting range. After that, the 
book moves to its bloody close with the 
implacable fury of a hill-country feud. 

Author Madison Jones, 31, an assistant 
professor of English at Alabama Poly- 
technic, dresses some of his sentences in 
self-conscious Sunday-best. Images that 
arrest also often manacle the narrative. 
But in his bewildered hero bent on restor- 
ing a lost Eden, Author Jones has found 
an apt symbol for the current Southern 
temper, restive and occasionally violent 
under edicts which seem to threaten cher- 
ished folkways. In a fictional amber as re- 
flective as it is rhetorical, he has fixed the 
unchanging pathos of social change. 


Lower Than the Angels 


His Monkey Wire (259 pp.}—John 
Collier—Doubleday ($3.75). 












It is nearly a century since man was 
urged to think of himself as the relative 
of apes rather than of angels; if there 
were a question in the matter, said 
Benjamin Disraeli. he was ‘‘on the side 
of the angels.” British Novelist-Humorist 
John Collier is sardonically on the side 
of the apes. 

In His Monkey Wife, first published in 
1930, Collier wrote an improper parable 
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HE STORY BEHIND THE STORY 





Rocket Engine Control System 





Rocket Fuel System Hydraulic-pneumatic Power 


check-out takes specialized technicians many hours. Under stress 
of enemy attack, a small but fatal defect might be missed. 


THOUSANDS OF “FAULTS” can develop in a guided missile, each 
capable of causing it to misfire or swerve off-course. Pre-launching 


IN MINUTES, NOT HOURS, 4!! critical parts can 
now be checked by combat personnel—not spe- 
cialists — simply by pressing buttons on truck- 
mounted RACE system. Connected to missile, 
RACE flashes discovered faults on television-like 
screen and automatically ejects punch card indi- 


cating repair instructions. 


IN FLIGHT, RACE-checked guided 
missile flashes toward target, perform- 
ing at the peak capacity engineered 
into it, with all components function- 
ing to give missile best possible 
opportunity to reach and destroy 


objective. 








“RACE” TO BOOST MISSILE 


STRIKING POWER 


Electronic System Cuts Launching Time, Ups Dependability 


When a rifle bullet misfires you simply fire 
another. Guided missiles, however, are 
costly and complex, packed with precision 
parts in hair-line adjustment. When these 
“birds” take off, they've got to fly right the 
first time! 

At present, making sure missiles perform 
properly takes hours, even days, of careful 
testing by highly trained crews. And under 
the stress of actual combat, the best-trained 
crew might neglect an important check- 
point—and there are thousands of potential 
trouble-spots in a typical missile. 

Sperry’s new missile testing system 
called RACE does the job in only minutes 
—with little chance for error.. RACE (for 


Tr ee > com a 


tests all missile components at the launch- 
ing platform, warns of the tiniest fault, 
even tells the operator how to fix it. And 
RACE doesn’t make a mistake because it 
checks itself while it checks the missile. 
Result is, missiles are ready to launch far 
quicker and are more likely to perform 
with full effectiveness. 

Designed to test supersonic aircraft as 
well as missiles, RACE will strengthen our 
national defense by keeping key weapons 
fit to fight. 
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to indicate his preferences and. inciden- 
tally. to pull man’s leg. It has since 
become a minor classic in his own special 
fiction-fantasy style, and belongs on the 
same shelf as Swift's Houyhnhnms, Karel 
Capek's newts, and with all those who 
like to move to the other side of the zoo 
bars the better to observe mankind. Its 
reissue now is a lively event in a dull 
publishing season. 

Just Another Intellectual. Collier's 
japes with apes begin with Alfred Fati- 
gay, a tired African mission schoolmaster 
who leaves Boboma on the Upper Congo 
to return to England and marry his fian- 
cée Amy, an intellectual sort of girl. For 
company he takes with him “a_ well- 
grown, sagacious, fine specimen” of a 
chimpanzee named Emily. All goes very 
well for a while (“In England the Pri- 
mate takes precedence of all but Royal 
Dukes”). But Emily, no ordinary chimp. 
knows how to read. She takes a course 
in the British Museum, and she thinks 
she had better start at the beginning with 
The Origin of Species. Soon, except that 
she likes to enter her flat by climbing 
the drainpipe, and that she has a humble 
and loving heart (at the mission school 
she had heard the hymn. “He that is low 
need fear no fall’), Emily is indistin- 
guishable from other intellectuals. 

Poor Fatigay. however. is browbeaten 
by his fiancée Amy. and falls on evil 
times. Selling matches outside the Ritz, 
he is rescued from verminous destitution 
by Emily, who by now has taken to 
driving a Hispano-Suiza (an equipage 
which dates the book to Michael Arlen 
times). The cute chimp has managed to 
turn herself into Juanita Spaniola, a 
£100-a-week exotic dancer, and her vo- 
cabulary is more than 500 words—greater 
than that of today’s J. Fred Muggs. 

Monkeyshining Paradox. Emily, by 
impersonating the bride, thoughtfully in- 
tervenes to save Fatigay from marriage 
to the heartless Amy. (‘Marriage be- 
tween cousins is perfectly legal,” says the 
clergyman when the imposture is discov- 
ered.) As Mr. and Mrs. Fatigay return to 
the Congo, the groom tells shipboard 
interviewers: ‘““My message to your read- 
ers is simply this. It is true my wife is not 
a woman. She is an angel Behind 
every great man there may be a woman, 
and beneath every performing flea a hot 
plate. but beside the only happy man I 
know of—there is a chimp.” 

Collier's verbal monkeyshines are so 
adroit as to make the reader forget the 
paradox that while man may be like a 
monkey, a monkey is not like a man. It 
is all prime fun among the primates, and 
calls to mind the verse of a British poet 
in which an ape reflects on the Darwinian 
version of the Fall of Man: 


Indecent from the first, the Hairless 
One 

Hankered to do the Things That Are 
Not Done; 

When Man descended from the leafy 
air, 

Oh what a Fall, mon semblable, mon 
frére! 
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Grapes Without Wrath 


THe Fruit Tramp (247 pp.J—Vin- 
nie Williams—Harper ($3.50). 


Raffish characters and an offbeat setting 
can sometimes save a novel. This is what 
happens in The Fruit Tramp, a warm- 
hearted little first book about itinerant 
fruit and vegetable pickers who traipse 
along with the harvests. The orphaned 
hero, Polk Watson, leaves a Georgia farm 
to hit the picker’s trail with his Uncle 
Chunk, a shrewd, garrulous. gallused crack- 
er who proves to the hilt Author Williams’ 
observation that “no picking machine in- 
vented can cup and coax a tomato free 
like the human hand.” Polk grows up in a 





Morgon Fitz 
Nove.ist WILLIAMS 
A rolling stone gathers no mortgages. 


seedy world of depressing boarding houses. 
trailer camps and sudden violence which 
gives the flashes of human love and devo- 
tion an original and affecting backdrop. 
By the time the Widow Odom tells him in 
Florida, “Boy, you’re getting handsomer 
than the Devil in snakeskin shoes,” Polk is 
reasonably immune to the surprises of life. 

But no amount of immunity can save 
him from falling for Fawny May, a cotton 
farmer’s daughter. Trouble is that Fawny 
is a born homemaker. Looking at the rich 
soil around the deserted house she wants 
them to buy. she exclaims: “Plant you a 
teacup handle here, next dinnertime you'd 
cut a set of china.” Uncle Chunk has long 
since warned Polk: “A rolling stone don't 
gather no mortgages.” So off they roll, to 
the Southwest, to California, wherever a 
crop is making. Author Williams’ world is 
an inevitable reminder of John Steinbeck’s 
dustbow! refugees in The Grapes of Wrath, 
but she has incurred no literary debt. Hers 





is a book of little form. but the substance 
is fresh, and all the accidents, coincidences 
and rashes of sentimentality are not al- 
lowed to get too far beyond life’s normal 
quota. 


Flights to Freedom 


THe Hunters ano tHE Hunteo (245 
pp.}—I/van Bahriany—St. Martin's Press 
{$3.50). 

THe Watts Came Tumeiinc Down 
(248 pp.|)—Henriette Roosenburg—Vi- 
king ($3.50). 


Each of these books is an intriguing 
mixture of political terror and pastoral. 
The authors spent years in those plague 
spots of the 20th century—concentration 
camps. One of them was condemned to 
death; the other contracted tuberculosis. 
Yet, their writing has far more sunlight 
than shadow, and their message is one of 
charity rather than hate. 

Out of Siberia. The Hunters and the 
Hunted was written by a refugee from 
the Soviet Union who escaped to the 
West in World War II. His novel is set 
in the time of the mass purges during the 
1930s and begins with an angry rhapsody 
to all those who suffered death, punish- 
ment and exile. The hero, a Ukrainian 
Cossack named Hryhory Mnohohrishny, 
has been sentenced as “an enemy of the 
State” to 25 years at the slave-labor camp 
at Kolyma on the frozen Sea of Okhotsk. 
Now he is one of thousands of prisoners 
jammed into a 60-car convict train rolling 
across Siberia to the camp. As a counter- 
point to the doomed men in the cattle 
cars, Author Bahriany describes the com- 
forts of another train, also bound east, 
which is carrying volunteer settlers to 
the frontier lands on the Pacific. Among 
them is the NKVD major responsible for 
Hryhory’s arrest. These are the antago- 
nists: the hunter and the hunted. 

Hryhory makes his escape at the last 
Siberian station before the prisoners are 
transferred to boats for the voyage to 
Kolyma. He plunges south into the taiga, 
the vast, swampy forest that stretches 
along the Manchurian border. After six 
days of flight, during which he has only 
a handful of nuts for food. Hryhory 
is still powerful enough to stab a bear 
to death and rescue Natalka Sirko, the 
daughter of a family of hunters. The 
remainder of the book is largely a hymn 
to the free life of the Sirko family, whose 
elemental existence is wondrously un- 
touched by the Soviet police power. 

Idyl's End. There are quiet nights as 
the hunters sit silently with their rifles 
awaiting the antlered deer at a salt lick; 
they go spear fishing in the forest rivers, 
wake to brilliant mornings when billions 
of dewdrops shimmer like miniature suns, 
and huddle in the winter snugness of their 
clay-walled home with its roaring Russian 
stove. The climax of the year is the tiger 
hunt, when dogs and men go out to track 
down young cats and wrestle them into 
submission. And through this rhythmic 
cycle of the seasons, love springs up be- 
tween Hryhory and Natalka. 

When the idyl is broken by the arrival 
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Your tires take a beating even when you're “just driving around town.’ Bumps that you hardly notice in today’s smooth-riding cars can 


* cause weakening bruises in tires made with ordinary cord. This unseen damage can cause sudden tire failure when you le ast expect it, 





= ~ : : = 
Here on the highway is where a weakened tire is most likely to give out. Nylon cord shrugs off the day-after-day punishment a tire takes, gives 


* you protection and confidence. The lasting strength of nylon cord tires has been proved in billions of miles of use by safety-cons¢ ious truckers. 


For today’s horsepowers and highways, you need 
tires with the lasting strength and safety of nylon cord 





Now for today’s heavier, more powerful cars, for the All tire companies make nylon cord tires. Whether 
sustained speeds permitted on today’s highways, there you choose premium or standard nylon tires. they offer 
are modern tires with the added safety only nylon can you greater protection than comparable tires made with 
give. Nylon cord protects against the four major causes _ ordinary cord. Look for the identification on the sidewall. 
of blowouts, lets you drive mile after mile with utmost Insist on nylon when buying new tires—change to nylon 
confidence in your tires. when buying a new car. 


NYLON CORD PROTECTS AGAINST THE 4 MAJOR CAUSES OF BLOWOUTS 


SEG. U.s. pat. OFF 


BETTER THI? FOR BETTER LIVING 
A cd TRAMGRA eitdatery’ 


1. BRUISE DAMAGE 2. MOISTURE seeping 3. FLEX STRAIN that 4.HEAT Can permanent- 








sed by hitting a in through cracks or occurs every time a ly weaken tire cord - 
feck. hole or bump is cuts in tire rubber tire turns can sap lead to blowouts. Nylon The safest, strongest tires 
a frequent cause of weakens Ordinary cord; strength, lead to pre protects two ways: it that you can have on your car 
lowout. Nylon's shock causes unseen dam mature failur jon's has greater heat resist a 
prsenbee toughness age. Nylon ends blow resilience guards ance—also makes cool are made with nylon cord 
guards against impact outs due to moisture against flex fatigue, er-running tires, That's 
damage, gives extra damage because water protects against this why racing tires are 
safety mile after mile can't rot nylon cord, cause of blowout made with nylon, Watch Du Pont Theater, Tuesdays, ABC N ork, 9:30 EST 
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WHAT'S NEW IN MOTOR CONTROL? 





C-H THREE-STAR CONTROL 
PERFECT FOR YOUR MOTOR 
LARGE OR SMALL 


Here’s the World's foremost family of 
Motor Control . . . Cutler-Hammer 
Three-Star Motor Control. Thou- 
sands upon thousands of electric 
motor users everywhere insist on 
C-H control for their motors, large 
or small. They know it installs easier 
. -. 80 much easier that savings dur- 
ing installation often equal the cost 
of the control. They know it works 
better...so much better that it 
eliminates countless production in- 
terruptions. They fase it lasts 
longer . . . so much longer that C-H 
control never requires maintenance 
with all normal use. For complete 
design data on C-H Three-Star Con- 
trol, NEMA sizes 0, 1, 2, 3; Heavy 
Duty Oil-Tight Pushbuttons; and 
other Control Accessories write on 
our company letterhead for Pub. 
2E-120, Panel Builders Handbook. 
CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 1308 
St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


a e___ 
CUTLER-HAMMER 
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GET IT FIRST IN CUTLER-HAMMER 





ARE WE GETTING THE 
SCHOOLS WE WANT? 


We can have them, but only by 
planning and working to- 
gether. Increased enrollments, 
not enough teachers and class- 
rooms are problems that can be 
solved if we apply ourselves to 
the tasks at hand. To find out 
how other communities are 
solving their problem, send for 
free booklet, “Let’s Get Our 
Schools Ready Now,” to Better 
Schools, 9 East 40th Street, 
New York 16, New York. 


BETTER SCHOOLS BUILD 
BETTER COMMUNITIES 


Published as a public service in coop- 
eration with The Advertising Council. 
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of the NKVD major, Hryhory shoots the 
man dead and escapes to Manchuria and 
freedom with Natalka. The mythic and 
dreamlike quality of the book suggests 
that Author Bahriany may be more inter- 
ested in symbolism than adventure. But 
his fine telling of man’s struggle against 
nature seems more compelling than his 
deeply felt account of a freedom fighter’s 
war with totalitarianism. 

Out of Germany. The Walls Came 
Tumbling Down relates the real saga of 
a Dutch girl, condemned to death by the 
Nazis for her work in the underground 
and awaiting execution at the Waldheim 
prison in southeastern Germany. Her story 
begins with the carnival of freedom that 
occurs when Waldheim is captured in 
1945 by the advancing Russians. In those 
first hysterical days, the freed prisoners 
are as vindictive as a wolf pack. Captured 
guards are hurled to their death down a 
stairwell; a brutal prison doctor is beaten 
insensible and shot. Henriette comes face 
to face with a woman guard she has sworn 
to kill: “I stared fixedly at the woman, 
at those coarse features, and cruel mouth 
I had hated from the bottom of my soul 
. . . Yet now I found that, even if I had 
known how to go about it in a sunny 
courtyard full of people, I was incapable 
of killing in cold blood.” 

With that decision, Henriette and her 
friends change from uncaged animals to 
human beings with purpose and pride. 
With two girls who were her fellow pris- 
oners and a young Dutch seaman, she 
starts out on the long journey to her 
home in The Netherlands. The book be- 
comes a picaresque adventure as the quar- 
tet travel by foot, horse cart, boat and 
truck, Along the way are Germans, sullen 
or penitent or self-pitying; Russians, busy 
“liberating” wristwatches, bicycles and 
women; and a boisterous medley of all 
the races of Europe who had been penned 
into camps by the Nazis and are now 
moving deliriously toward their homes. 
The biggest problem of course is posed by 
the Russians: “We never learned to pre- 
dict what a Russian soldier would do. 
Was he going to shoot? Be friendly? 
Look the other way? Help us out? Run 
us into a displaced persons camp? ... 
We could never tell beforehand.” 

Life's Encore. In the final stage of 
their journey they encountered the over- 
whelming if absent-minded munificence of 
the U.S. Army. A Negro truck driver 
whisked them 50 miles in 60 minutes to 
Halle airfield, where a U.S. dispatcher 
airily put them aboard a C-47 bound for 
Brussels and, by easy stages, home. 

Author Roosenburg, now a Lire re- 
porter, writes with such warmth and 
euphoria that often the great migration of 
prisoners seems as jolly as a Sunday in the 
park, The heady excitement of survival 
made it easy to put the dreadful past out 
of mind and heart. Nearing home, Hen- 
riette says: “I feel like one of those 
violinists at a concert who gets called 


| back for an encore. I was so convinced 


that I was going to die and that the con- 
cert was over, but apparently life wants 
an encore. I just realized that tonight.” 





MISCELLANY 


Swivel Liberties. In Santa Fe, N.Mex., 
the state senate passed a bill making it 
unlawful to make false statements to a 
peace officer, despite Senator Earl Parker’s 
objection that the bill “strikes to the very 
foundation of human rights. I say you 
should have the right to lie to whomever 
you please.” 





His Master's Vice. In Indianapolis, 
Mallory Hinson was jailed for drunk driv- 
ing after he refused to take a drunkometer 
test, confidentially advised cops to test his 
dog instead, explained that the dog, not 
he, had been piloting the car. 


Pity Limit. Near Zwingle. Towa, after 
his truck started to burn, Norman Fulmer 
hitched a ride to the firehouse and asked 
for help. was told that firemen could 
not work beyond the town’s boundaries, 
hitched back to the truck, got back in, 
drove the fire to fire headquarters for 
treatment. 


Price War. In Baltimore, calculating 
that he had 7¢ worth of beer left when 
the barkeep announced closing time, Pat- 
rick Duran noisily demanded a refund, 
refused on principle to accept an offer 
of to¢ in reparations from a policeman 
who showed up to make peace, responded 
to another law officer's comment (“For 
five cents I'll lock you up”) by plunk- 
ing down a nickel, was hauled off to the 
station. 


If It's Worth Doing . . . In Cleve- 
land, eleven months after he was put on 
probation for stealing from the mails, 
Clayborne J. Allmond drew a four-year 
sentence as a probation violator after 
cops charged that since then he had com- 
mitted bigamy, forgery and assorted theft, 
had topped it off by going to San Fran- 
cisco, getting himself appointed a proba- 
tion officer. 


The Rich Get Richer. In Jerusalem, 
dejected after his wife presented him with 
twin girls, Raymond Zetoun, already a 
jobless father of three. grumpily decided 
to name them “No Alternative’ and 
“What Can I Do?”, finally was persuaded 
to substitute “Good Morning” and “Good 
Night.” 


Cargo Manifest. In Fort Lauderdale, 
Fla., cops rousted 6 ft. 6 in., 235 Ib. 
Dempse McCormick out of an ice cream 
parlor where they found him sleeping, 
booked him for vagrancy after they emp- 
tied his pockets, discovered two billfolds, 
30 cigarette lighters, a tobacco pouch, two 
flashlights, three toothbrushes, a tube of 
toothpaste, four bottles and two cans of 
lighter fluid, four spools of thread, one 
bottle of garlic salt, two tie clasps, three 
corks, nine pocket knives, two screwdriv- 
ers, a pair of pliers, two spools of fish- 
ing line, 15 assorted fishhooks, twelve 
defunct .38 cal. bullets, a set of dice and 
some bobby pins. 
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This corrugated floor of reinforced concrete, 
no thicker than a concrete sidewalk, com- 
bines strength and light weight, is supported 
only by the outer walls and thus achieves 


columnless, long 





ar spans. Open spaces 
in corrugated folds serve as natural chan- 





nels for wiring, heating, air conditioning, 
and other supply lines. This floor system 
permits building to far greater heights than 
present-day reinforced-concrete structures. 
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TOMORROW'S SKYSCRAPER: 


new spaciousness and height 
with concrete 


“Today's city planning seeks to make more 
use of air space to create less crowded ground 
space. Tall buildings of reinforced concrete 
can help provide airy spaciousness—inside as 
well as out. The buildings you see require no 
interior columns, resulting in new spacious- 
ness and flexibility. Such multi-story buildings 
of reinforced concrete can be built with econ- 
omy and speed, are completely fireproof and 
adaptable for many uses—another example 
of how concrete meets the needs of civic 
planning and building.” 


Boyp ANperson, Aumann & Wurrney, 
Consulting Engineers 





e When such concrete structures of tomorrow 
are built, Universal Adas will supply, as now, 
a major share of the essential building mate- 
rial—cement. If you'd like to know more 
about this building method, write to Univer- 
sal Adas, 100 Park Avenue, NewYork 17, N.Y. 


UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 


member of the industrial family that 


serves the nation 


UNITED STATES STEEL 
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NOTHING CLEANS SO CLEAN, SO FAST, SO ECONOMICALLY 
AS THE BENDIX ULTRASONIC CLEANING SYSTEM! 


New Method Cuts Costs Many Ways 


You probably have heard about 
Bendix Ultrasonic Cleaning, but have 
you looked into it? You should, be- 
cause in case after case users report 
significant cost reductions. 
MORE EFFICIENT 

No other cleaning method gets parts 
and assemblies as clean as this Bendix 
method. It is three to seven times 
more effective than degreasing, agi- 
tation or pressure washing. It removes 

rease, lapping compounds, cutting 
oils, abrasives and other contami- 
nants. Your parts come out 99.5% 
to 100% clean. 








A thousand products 
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For Hundreds of Companies 


IT’S FASTER 
Bendix Ultrasonic Cleaning does jobs 
in seconds that used to take many 
minutes. 

cuTs COSTS 
Direct labor savings amount to as 
much as 75%. Rejects, due to con- 
tamination, are practically nonexist- 
ent. Savings from using water-deter- 
gent solutions instead of expensive 
solvents often run 90° and more. 

HOW IT WORKS 

We use gentle ultrasonic waves in a 
water-detergent solution. They reach 
everywhere, even the most remote 


Gone 


AVIATION CORPORATION 
Fisher Bidg., Detroit 2, Mich. 





crevices and blind holes, breaking 
loose the dirt, which is trapped by 
filters and washed away. You can 
clean complete assemblies as well as 
parts. Works equally well on metal, 
plastics, ceramics or glass. 

You need no skilled help to operate 
the system. It is completely adapt- 
able to job needs. To learn how 
Bendix Ultrasonic Cleaning may 
effect cost reductions for your com- 
pany, write our Pioncer-Central 
Division, Davenport, Iowa, direct for 
the brochure “Industry’s New Ser- 
vant’. 


a million ideas 
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They speak “eas 
for themselves 


Old 


that the kindly figure of Old Grand-Dad and Grand -Dad 


the famous bottle speak more eloquently than words. 


Millions of men throughout the land have learned 


“HEAD OF THE BOURBON FAMILY” 


They are symbols of the finest of all bourbons. JNeDs 
Nv, 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY-100 PROOF. BOTTLED IN BOND - THE OLD GRAND-DAD DISTILLERY CO., FRANKFORT, KY. - DIV. OF NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORP. 








HILTON HOTELS LEAD THE WAY 


Whether you prefer dining in an attractive =. oe Nn fi ne food 


dining room or in your own guest room, 





at a banquet or a reception, Hilton Hotels 
offer a wide selection of tempting dishes 
superbly prepared by world-renowned chefs. 
You are also sure to enjoy the thoughtful 
service and friendly atmosphere of 

the dining facilities in each of the 
twenty-nine Hilton Hotels at 

home and abroad. 





i tet Op, 
on service at all Hilton and S 
Hotels, contact Out-of-Town Reservation Service at x 
hotel in the group, or Hilton Reservation Offices listed below. 


Conrad N. Hilton, 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES * THE CONRAD HILT 





a. The Plaza and The Statler * In Washington: The Statler * In Boston: The Statler * In Buffalo 
The Statler * In Hartford: The Statler. CENTRAL DIVISION —In Chicago: The Conrad Hilton and The Palmer House * In Detroit: The Statler * In 
Cleveland: The Statler * Im Cincinnati: The Netherland Hilton and The Terrace Hilton * In Columbus Deshler Hilton * In Dayton: The Dayton 
Biltmore: * In St. Louis: The Statler. WESTERN DIVISION ~ In Beverly Hills: The Beverly Hilton * In Los Angeles: The Statler * In Houston: The Shar 
Hilton * In Dallas; The Statler Hilton * In San Antonio; Hilton Hotel « In Fort Worth: Hilton Hotel ¢ In El Paso: Hilton Hotel * In Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Hilton Hotel * In Chihuahua, Mexico: The Palacio Hilton. HILTON HOTELS INTERNATIONAL —In San Juan, Puerto Rico: The Caribe Hilton ¢ Ir J 





EASTERN DIVISION —In New York: The Waldorf-A 
























City: The Continental Hilton * In Madrid ’ The Caste Hilton * In Istanbul, Turkey: The Istanbul Hilton, Hotels under construction in: Pittsburgh 
Pennsylvania; Acapulco, Mexico; Havana. Cuba: Cairo West Berlin, Germany and Montreal, Canada (a Canadian National Railways Hot 
RESERVATION OFFICES—/n New York; 401 Seventh Avenue. LOngacre 3-6900 ¢ In Chicago: The Palmer House. RAndolph 6-5700 Extension 4746 ¢ 
In San Fra wisco: Russ Building, YUkon 6-0576 * In Toronto: Knight Building, EMpire 8-2921 ¢ In Montreal: 1080 University Street, UNiversity 1-330 





